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More Foundry Mod 





Reading, Pa., Foundry 
Example of Streamlining 
Planned By Industry 


Foundry modernization program at 
Empire Steel Castings, Ine. ends 
cleaning room bottleneck— permits 
greatly expanded production through 
mechanization. 


Optimism is mounting among manu- 
facturers and suppliers of foundry equip- 
ment, parts and materials as reports 
indicate increased planning of foundry 
improvement programs for 1955. The 
step-by-step foundry moderniza- 
tion being completed by Empire Steel 
Castings, Inc., Reading, Pa., is typical of 
this industry trend. 


In many foundries the cleaning room 





Pneumatic device raises dollies to work 
height to receive molds. When lowered 
to track, mold -carrying dollies are rolled 
to pouring area. 





F. Kermit Donaldson 
Executive Vice President 
Steel Founders’ Society of America 





is a bottleneck to expanded production. 
Streamlining their cleaning room by 
increased mechanization has saved Empire 
27 per cent of cleaning costs, particularly 
in the handling of castings under 50 lbs., 
the major part of their production. 
Waist-high roller conveyors now form 
a network of material-carrying arteries. 
Castings are pushed to various machines 


throughout the step-by-step processing of 


gate removal, grinding, chipping and weld- 
ing. Electric lift trucks carry castings 
from shakeout in dump type tote boxes 
for tumbling and blasting. Heavier cast- 
ings are handled by overhead monorail 
bridge crane system which spans the 
small casting area. 

Other plant improvement includes over- 
head hopper-type sand handling devices, 
portable vibrating shakeout units, mullers, 
core blowers and modern. testing equip- 
ment. Special attention is given by Empire, 
however, to extra mobility and efficiency 
in the foundry’s cleaning department. 


Other modernization projects planned 
throughout the industry continue to hold 
considerable promise for those who sell 
to foundries. 





A large manufacturer of foundry 
equipment felt he was not reaching 
deep enough into the market to get 
his share of foundry business. Although 
the company’s sales coverage was con- 
sidered excellent, FOUNDRY’s PLUS 
5 territorial prospect lists were checked 
to determine each district’s sales pene- 
tration. In almost every territory 
foundries were discovered which were 
not being called on. 


Result was immediate sales to foun- 





New Sales Possibilities Uncovered With Aid Of ‘Plus 5” 


dries not previously seen. Improved 
coverage of the market was effected. 
Moreeffective integration between their 
sales promotion and advertising in 
FOUNDRY helped to maintain greater 
product awareness. 


For complete information on the 
PLUS 5 program—and how it helps to 
make advertising and sales promotion 
pay off in the Changing Foundry 
Industry—write FOUNDRY Magazine. 
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ernization Reported | 


Steel Castings Industry 
Sees Bright Future 


Expanding markets in various indus- 
tries offer the basis for renewed 
optimism among steel foundrymen, 
according to F. Kermit Donaldson, 
Executive Vice President of Steel 
Founders’ Society. 


Recent surveys indicate that about 60 
per cent of steel foundrymen expect 1955 
to be a better year than 1954. For the 
future long-term trend, most foundrymen 
also are optimistic. 


The industry has demonstrated its 
ability to come back in the face of strong 
competition. Ever increasing use of com- 
posite fabrication with rolled products 
and the use of cast-weld procedures have 
broadened the markets, and an aggressive 
policy of exploiting the design freedom of 
the steel casting process itself has resulted 
in many new developments. 


Expanding markets opening up for the 
industry in the future will be found in the 
atomic energy field; in electric power 
production; in mining—particularly in 
uranium ore and in processing of taconite; 
in hydro-electric power; in construction; 
in the fast expanding chemical industry, 
and in requirements for increased ton- 
nages of basic steel products. 





“Contact” Reports 
More Business Ahead In 
Foundry Market 


Advertising and sales executives fol- 
low foundry plant expansion projects 
in “Contact”—unique newsletter dis- 
tributed regularly to those who sell 
to foundries. 


For example, the current issue of 
FOUNDRY’s ‘Contact” newsletter reports 
on six foundries newly incorporated— 
four new foundries soon to be con- 
structed—four which are planning exten- 
sive additions to their plant facilities— 
and announces other plans for expansion 
and mechanization in the industry. 


Copies of this stimulating newsletter 
areavailable on request. Write FOUNDRY, 
Penton Building, Cleveland 13, Ohio. 


F A Penton Publication | 


Penton Building, Cleveland 13, Ohio 
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SIX STEPS to 








Successful Selling 


V : | Selling is an old profession with new problems. The 






basic steps to a sale are the same. The salesman must 






still contact the prospect, arouse his interest, create 






preference for his product . . . before making the pro- 






posal and closing the sale. 






But there are new angles. Because modern industry 






is more complex and more decentralized, the salesman 






must contact more people and travel more miles per 






sale. Add to these facts the problem of selling in a 






highly competitive market, and it becomes obvious 






that the salesman needs help. 






The best help you can give your sales force is con- 






sistent and adequate advertising in business publica- 
tions. Such advertising MECHANIZES the first three 


steps in the manufacture of a sale. It makes contact 








with known and unknown buying influences at pen- 






nies per call... enables the salesman to use his selling 





talents on the important pay-off steps of the sale. . . 






keeps his customers sold between calls. 
An interesting 20-page McGraw-Hill booklet, 
“‘Mechanizing Your Sales with Business Paper Adver- 








tising’’, is yours for the asking. Your McGraw-Hill 






salesman will be happy to give you a copy of this 






booklet, and also tell you about our sound slide film, 






‘“‘Plateau of Progress” which is available for showing 






at sales and management meetings. 
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= Address letters to: Industrial Marketing, 200 E. Illinois, Chicago 11 


® TO THE EDITOR . . The SIC code 
established by a varied group in- 
cluding Uucle Sam in 1939 after 
some four or five years of research, 
and revised in 1945, is the result of 
a crying need for an effective and 
all-inclusive measuring stick which, 


| when rigorously applied would bring 


much needed uniformity, compara- 
bility . . and of no little importance 
. . believability into a stagnant sta- 


| tistical arena. 


Tens of thousands of dollars and 


| practically limitless number of hours 
| have been and are being dissipated 


by a number of business publica- 


| tions in their professed anxiety to 
| comply with the National Industrial 
| Advertisers 


Association’s recom- 
mendation that their respective cir- 
culations be lined up to conform 
with the SIC pattern. 

This premature, even though well- 
intentioned, recommendation origi- 


‘nally was designed to be of assistance 


to advertisers and other interested 
parties in correctly and quickly ap- 
praising the business nature of the 
recipients of any of a number of 
trade papers. Apparently, little did 
the originators realize that the rec- 
ommendation could be and has been, 


| by intent or otherwise, distorted to 
| the point where it is of a minus 


value to the advertiser, and a strain 
on the naivete and gullibility of all 
but the crass. 

Some of the more 
abuses evident to a varying degree 
and inherent in the indiscriminate 
application of SIC code numbers 
are: 


prevalent 


Ad manager warns against 


abuses possible if audits use SIC 


>1. Assignment of a code number 
to a product of minor importance 
in order to get that particular 
plant in alignment with past and 
present circulation claims. 

p2. Assignment of a headquarters 
code number to branch manufac- 
turing locations regardless of 
what the branch location is 
manufacturing. 

»3. Assignment of a manufactur- 
ing code number to a labeled 
non-manufacturing location such 
as a warehouse, repair shop, 
consumer outlet or research fa- 
cility, even though such manu- 
facturing as might be going on 
there is inconsequential. 

»4. A combination of one or more 
of the above, possibly coupled 
with others not as susceptible 
to detection. 

More _ specifically, 

could, and on none too infrequent 
occasion, assign SIC numbers to ac- 
counts in a manner as would serve 
only the interests of that particular 
publication. Accordingly, a close and 
exhaustive examination might reveal 
an account with as many different 
SIC numbers assigned to it as there 
were publications purporting to ac- 
curately perform the assigning. 
Thus does the possibility of com- 
pounded chicanery become evident; 
the SIC uncontrollable with the ad- 
vertiser as the pawn. 


publications 


No Reason to Object? . . Where, 
when and under what circumstances 
might a remedy be expected: suffice 
to say to the man footing the bills 

Continued on page 10 
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of Supply by Products; Directory of Serv- 
ices, etc. 


Catalog Seetion 


Divided into 12 major classifications: 


PuRLsHED BY 
THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER | 








A. Construction 

B. General Plant Operation 
C. General Plant Supplies 
D. Killing Floor 

E. . Refrigeration 

F. Rendering 

G. Cutting and Fabricating 
H. Sausage Preparation 

1. Curing, Smoking, Cooking 
J. Special Ingredients 

K. Packaging 

L. Shipping 


plus a comprehensive Reference Section 
on Purchasing Practices, Statistics, Trade 
Associations, Government Offices, Books 
and Publications. 


Closing Date: 
pug. lot 


Send for current rate card 
and complete information 


THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 





mpany 
CATALOG 


This is 
for the 


Only The NATIONAL PROVISIONER offers 
this 5-point Merchandising Package 


1. THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER—nucleus of your entire program 
aimed at selling the $15 billion Meat Packing Industry. NP offers 
direct, penetrating coverage of the important buying influences . . . 
the men who specify and buy equipment materials and supplies. 


Makes it easier for your customers to buy... 





easier and more profitable for you to sell. 





File your Catalog or Catalog-type advertisement 
HERE for complete distribution to the entire Meat 


Packing and Allied Industries 


the only Prefiled Catalog 
$15 billion Meat Industry 


Preferred by Buyers—Survey among meat packing officials show they 
prefer this method of obtaining complete information on products and 
services. 

Reduces Your Selling Costs—The PURCHASING GUIDE provides grecitest 
distribution at the least possible cost compared to distributing your catalog 
individually. We have the only assured method of getting your catalog into 
the hands of qualified officials who influence buying. 

Always Up-to-Date—Eliminates possibility of buyer comparing your older 
products with later developments of other manufacturers. 

Always Available—tThe large size, hard-binding and constant usage of 
the PURCHASING GUIDE eliminates possibility of your individual catalog 
lost or thrown away. 

Correctly Indexed—The PURCHASING GUIDE brings manufacturer and 
buyer together with the least expenditure of time, money and effort. 











2. NP PURCHASING GUIDE—all-new format and contents, offering 
year-’round sales through catalog-type advertising at one low cost. 
Your sales message is always at the buyers’ fingertips, up-to-date, 
classified—just the way they want it. 


3. DIRECT MAIL SERVICE—a complete service for advertisers, from 
addressing to mailing at very nominal cost. A complete, up-to-date 
list of key buyers is available. 


4. WESTERN STATES EDITION—published monthly as a regular 
part of the national edition and distributed in 11 western states. Here 
you can buy the circulation you want and need, without waste . . 
if your interest is this growing western meat packing and processing 
industry. 


5. JOBBER-DISTRIBUTOR REFERRAL SERVICE—reciprocally vyalu- 
able to both manufacturers and jobbers and/or distributors. Brings 
together both parties in this vital marketing distribution set-up. This 
service is available without charge, anytime you need it. 
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Test the 
Market 


for your new products in 
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Number and type of inquiries you 
will receive will give you a reli- 
able indication of your potential. 
Six insertions (just $600 total) will 
give over 200,000 reader impres- 
sions. Twelve insertions ($1,080 
total) will give over 400,000 im- 
pressions on potential buyers. Only 
equipment buyers will receive OIL 
and GAS EQUIPMENT so your 
inquiries will be of highest qual- 
ity. Forms close 30 days prior to 


date of issue. 
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Equipment 
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(the advertiser) it can’t be too soon, 
and certainly the forward business 
publications with their ever con- 
stant, impassioned pleas for im- 
proved relations with the advertis- 
ers, could have no valid reason to 
object. 

I believe it to be patent that the 
SIC numbers must be assigned by 
an intensively and exclusively ex- 
perienced and disinterested third 
party with an unimpeachable repu- 
tation for impartiality. There may 
be others, but Dun & Bradstreet, 
Inc. who I believe tied in with the 
SIC code setup in the late °40’s is 
one of the first to come to my mind, 
and it could be expected to measure 
up to these minimum standards. 

Those magazines adopting SIC 
coding methods might be penalized 
for violating the above, and possibly 
their compliance could be assured 
by their otherwise being denied ac- 
cess to recognized auditing bureaus. 

Let’s see if we in advertising 
can’t further divorce ourselves from 
the reputation that is synonymous 
with a trite saying attributed to the 
late Mark Twain . . something about 
“three kinds of lies . . lies, damn 
lies and Statistics.” 

Thank you. 

BRADFORD H. COLE 

Advertising Manager, Conti- 

nental Screw Co., New Bed- 

ford, Mass. 


Two more ‘forbidden words’? 

® TO THE EDITOR . . I certainly sub- 

scribe to the list of “forbidden 

words” which you give on page 114 

of your December issue, and I would 

like to also stop “solving problems.” 

FREDERICK S. FOLTZ 

Foltz-Wessinger, Inc., Adver- 
tising, Lancaster, Pa. 


Is this era miserable 
or wonderful, Copy Chasers? 
® TO THE EDITOR I have been 
reading the Copy Chasers’ column 
for more years than I care to admit, 
and am devoted to it. However, I 
would like to ask where they get 
the idea that any requires 
support “in this miserable era.” 

I would like to know what is mis- 
erable about this era, and more im- 


cause 


portant, what is going to be miser- 
able about it in the years to come. 
And very best wishes to you for 
a wonderful 1955. 
W. F. RANDOLPH 
Sutherland - Abbott Advertis- 


ing, Boston 


Buchanan isn't the only one 

to use ‘split page’ ads 

@ TO THE EDITOR... We were very 
interested in the article, “Unusual 
shape of business paper ad attracts 
notice to Buchanan,” that appeared 
on page 140 of your November is- 
sue. This article credited the Bu- 
chanan Electric Products Corp. with 
an innovation in advertising tech- 
nique, namely, a spread measuring 
4%x21", which appeared in the 
June, 1954, issue of Contractors’ 
Electrical Equipment. 

This may have been the first time 
an ad of that size was used in a tab- 
loid, but it is not an innovation to 
readers of Foundry, Iron Age and 
Steel. 

We have been using what we call 
a “split page’ (measuring 4% x 
1544") in these publications since 
January, 1952. In fact, we pioneered 
acceptance of this space unit, for 
editorial position, with both the 
Chilton and Penton publishing com- 
panies. I am enclosing sample proofs 
showing publications and insertion 
dates. 

Our reason for experimenting with 
a bastard 7x10 make-up was basic 

. our clients [May-fran Engineer- 
ing, Inc., and SPO, Inc., Cleveland] 
had competitors who were using 
larger advertising budgets that in- 
cluded two-page spreads in color 
in these media. We wanted to gain 
maximum visibility for our B&W 
single pages at a modest premium. 
Results in the form of inquiry re- 
turns, increased product recognition 
and comments more than justified 
our efforts. 

Ironically enough, even though 
none of our people had ever seen 
a split-page before we created our 
own first layout, another advertiser 
ran an ad of comparable size on an 
r.o.b. basis in Foundry the month 
preceding the first insertion of our 
“new” idea. 

At times, there seems to be so 
little that really is new. 

L. S. HAMAKER 

Executive Vice-President, 

Penn & Hamaker, Inc., Bed- 

ford, O. 


Continued on page 12 
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MODERN MACHINE SHOP 


BIGGEST 


MODERN MACHINE SHOP is truly BIG compared with other publications in the 
metalworking field. It’s your BIGGEST buy . . . your best buy. Here’s Why: 


BIGGEST total circulation—Over 44,000 . . . BIGGEST 
readership among the metalworking industry's production ex- 
ecutives. When your MODERN MACHINE SHOP sales message 
reaches these all-important plant managers, works managers, 


superintendents, shop foremen, etc., you get BIG results. 


BIGGEST plant circulation—Over 30,000 individual plants 
receive one or more copies of MODERN MACHINE SHOP 
. . . BIGGER plant circulation than the total of many well- 
known metalworking publications. Penetrates deep into the 
BIG plants . . . BIG coverage of the small and medium plants. 


LOWEST cost per 1000 circulation of any metalwork- 


ing publication. When it comes to space-buying economy, 
MODERN MACHINE SHOP gives you the BIGGEST VALUE 
. . cost per 1000 only $5.95! Write for 48-page FACTS 


FOLDER “Highway to Metalworking.” 


MODERN 
MACHINE 
SHOP < 

431 Main $t., Cincinnati 2, Ohio 
Also Publishers of Products Finishing 
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At the moment of buying 
decision, it... - 


Complete 


YOUR SELLING JOB 


This is the Directory that your prospect 
turns to when he has a definite safety 
or maintenance problem to lick .. . at 
the critical moment when he has sold 
himself on a need .. . and doesn’t quite 
know how to fill it. 


... He is looking for your sales 
story! He needs your help! 


The DIRECTORY gives full, illustrated, 
and accurate descriptions of safety and 
maintenance products and equipment. 
It's the only work of its kind . . . and 
the “Bible of Safety and Maintenance 
Products.” 


Here are just a few of the fields of prod- 
ucts, services and equipment for which 
your prospects shop in BEST’S SAFETY 
AND MAINTENANCE DIRECTORY: 


Plant Lighting 
Electric Equipment 
Plant Maintenance 
Plant Sanitation 
Roofing Equipment 


Production Equipment 
Above Groun 
Protection 
Atmosphere Analysis 
Liquid Materials 


Training Aids Handling 
Radiation Protection Machinery Guarding 
Warning Aids and Control 
Personal Hygiene & Personal Protection 


Sanitation Miscellaneous 


Fire Protection 

Thousands of extra, full time salesmen . . . 
when the customer is making his selection 
... and service for two years in a nation- 
wide market... this is the sales oppor- 
tunity offered to you in BEST’S SAFETY 
AND MAINTENANCE DIRECTORY. 


Advertising Forms Close Sept., 1955 


BEST'S SAFETY 
-& MAINTENANCE 


DIRECTORY 


ALFRED M. BEST CO., INC. 


75 Fulton Street, New York 38, N_Y. 
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Will cheesecake help sell? 


No? Clark uses it, anyway 


® TO THE EDITOR . ..On a Saturday 
night several weeks ago we hap- 
pened to be watching Herb Shrin- 
er’s television show “Two for the 
Money.” One of the-contestants was 
an unusually lovely young lady who 
gave her name as Miss Betty Ro- 
hauer. When Mr. Shriner asked the 
usual question “What do you do?”, 
she replied promptly and clearly, 
“T drive a Clark fork truck.” She 
identified her employer as Morrison 
Steel Products, Buffalo, N. Y. If Mr. 
Shriner was surprised, we were 
completely astounded. As public re- 
lations representative for the Clark 
Equipment Co., we have interviewed 
hundreds of Clark truck drivers, 
but never (to our regret) have come 
across an operator with the physical 
charms of Miss Rohauer. 

We were intrigued but dubious, 
so we wrote to the Morrison people. 
Within a week we received a reply 
from C. A. Stahlka, advertising 
manager. He assured us that Miss 
Rohauer did exactly what she 
claimed, and enclosed several photo- 
graphs to prove it (above). 

We don’t think “cheesecake” is 


a - 





the best way to sell a product, but 
as constant readers of business pub- 
lications, we enjoy an _ occasional 
pretty face when it has a legitimate 
place in the news. In any event, our 
money backs Miss Rohauer’s nom- 
ination as the Most Beautiful Fork 
Truck Driver. 
ELIAS BUCHWALD 
Burson-Marsteller Associates, 
New York 


Adman gives another reason 
for spreading out ads 


™ TO THE EDITOR In your Top 
Management Forum (IM, Dec.) on 
the question, “Should Ads Be 
Bunched or Spread Out in Business 
Publications?”, I noticed that while 
the majority favor spreading out 
advertisements and editorial mate- 
rial and then give various logical 
reasons for their opinion, they all 
fail to mention one reason which is 
rather obvious. When editorial ma- 
terial is run continuously, with no 
advertising interspersed, it is diffi- 
cult to paste up an article when it is 
clipped because it usually appears 
on both sides of the page. On the 
other hand where the left-hand 
pages are entirely devoted to ad- 

Continued on page 18 
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Heating by) evens, mee 


THE CHOICE in the 
Piping & . dustrial-large building 


Air POT field. 









Pages of Advertising 


By using more space in Heating, Piping 
& Air Conditioning — nearly twice as much as in 










cs 
o 
be 
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the field’s next book — manufacturers acknowledge 
HP&AC the best buy for covering the engineers 
and contractors who purchase-control the industrial- 


SIE 
yews 





large building market’s vast product requirements. 


Each year HP&AC moves farther out 
front, GAINING rather than losing ground. Here 304 
is your assurance of a dynamic medium. . . one —— 
whose superior editorial performance fosters rs 
growth in every respect. 





Consistent advertising leadership is but 
one of numerous “tangibles” which individually 
testify to HP&AC’s value as a powerful selling 
force. Collectively, these “tangible measures” prove 
conclusively the No. 1 position of HP&AC. 


1935 1940 1945 1950 1954 
Advertising Growth 


KEENEY PUBLISHING 6N. Michigan, Chicago 
AIR CONDITIONING HEADQUARTERS 


NEW YORK: 1734 Grand Central Terminal CLEVELAND HEIGHTS: 3734 Woodridge Rd. LOS ANGELES: 672 S. laroyctte Pork Place 


lst in Reader Preference 









Year in, year out, HP&AC has a high renewal HP&AC has the greatest editorial content. 
rate. Subscribers rely on it as “the field's Carries monthly Journal of American Society 
authority in print.” of Heating and Air-Conditioning Engi he 





} ist “4 Advertisers: Acceptance 





More companies advertise in HP&AC. In addi- Not only does HP&AC deliver the most circu- 
tion, HP&AC is used exclusively in its field by lation, it is the only FULLY paid (ABC) circula- 
more advertisers. tion magazine in its field. 
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a MACHINE TOOLS* 








American ee Magazine — 
Machinist Y 
1190 pages 
ABRASIVES* 
American Magazine Magazine Magazine 
Machinist Y Z X 
109 pages 


*All figures are for first six months of 1954 


od 
p 


INSPECTION AND 
TESTING EQUIPMENT* 





American Magazine Magazine Magazine 
Machinist X Y A 
106 pages 


Advertisers tell more. 


because production 


CHARTERED HERE is how, in the four magazines that 
carry the most advertising for products used and 
bought by Metalworking, the manufacturers of five 
very important product groups elect to invest their 
advertising dollars. The advertising for many other 
important product groups shows the same pattern, as 
does the combined pattern for all products bought by 
this biggest of industries. 


Of these four magazines, the one that carries the most 
of this advertising is also the only one which is edited 
100% for Metalworking’s production engineers and 
executives . . . and American Machinist delivers far 
more such subscribers than any of the e¢her three. 


Conclusion: the cumulative judgment of Metalwork- 
ing’s suppliers is that Production is this industry’s most 
important and influential buying group, and justifies 


Everybody sells MORE to Metalworking when 
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CUTTING OILS AND | METAL CUTTING 
\, LUBRICANTS* TOOLS* 





American Magazine Magazine Magazine American Magazine Magazine Magazine 
Machinist Y xX Z Machinist mM z Y 
91 pages 258 pages 


to metalworking production 


has the most to say about buying 


a 


The McGraw-Hill Magazine of Metalworking Production ABE, 


McGraw-Hill Building, New York 36 





the greatest concentration of their advertising effort. 


The reasoning behind this conclusion makes saleswise Pebtiched Every Other Mende 
sense: no matter what the product you and any of Member of the Audit Bureau of Circulations and 
American Machinist’s 950 advertisers sell . . . a ma- Associated Business Publications 


chine, material, part, service, finish, tool, or component 
. .. Production must use or apply it. And who has a 
more logical voice in a product’s purchase than the 
men who must use it... apply it... make its purchase 


pay off? 


The more you think about this, the sounder the rea- 

sons are for concentrating your 1955 advertising to 

Metalworking in American Machinist. To sell Metal- 

working with true efficiency, you must sell Production 

. and only American Machinist delivers 34,000 sub- 

| scribers with a concentrated, self-evident interest in 
Production’s problems and opportunities. 


they sell PRODUCTION 












leading advertisers and agencies place Chemical , 


ie LMolatoMi-1<°)il> Melstolatemtell M@lt-Vulteol IM anelesKs 





CPI ADVERTISING GOES........ 


PUBLICATION 


I. 1954, for the 52nd consecu- 
tive year, more advertisers sched- 
Witte Muilela-m olele [+ Mel m Gla MelohZ Tait iiile| 
in CHEMICAL ENGINEERING than CHEMICAL ENGINEERING 

in any other magazine in its field. 

At.the same time, CHEMICAL 

WEEK tallied up the biggest gain CHEMICAL WEEK 

TaMmeKohZ-1aittiale Me olele(-t amen Z-1amel| Mol IE 

ness publications for the second 

year in a row. An increase of 568 CHEMICAL & ENGINEERING NEWS 
pages last year ranks CW's total 

page score second only to that of 


CHEMICAL ENGINEERING. CHEMICAL PROCESSING 


Here is how the most competent ‘ 
judges of media values—America's INDUSTRIAL & ENGINEERING CHEMISTRY 
-YelellaleMerohd-1eitt-1eMelileMinl-tim@ele (ae 
cies — rate the major CPI publica- 


tions in terms of advertising pages: CHEMICAL ENGINEERING PROGRESS 








more engineering-minded production men read it . . . more advertisers invest more pages init........ 









in the Chemical Process Industries . . . it’s management’s own magazine . 











, Engineering and Chemical Week 





TitelUsaal-<sm ell] oliteetivelats 


y, ‘“ 


_. . WHERE CPI ADVERTISING PAYS 


TOTAL ADVERTISING PAGES — 1954 (Source: Industrial Marketing — January 1955) 





3,480 





A ‘ 
/ 
f 


The reason for this consistent advertising \ casa is the advertiser's faith in the 
ability of CHEMICAL ENGINEERING to sell processing men, and of CHEMICAL 
WEEK to reach and influence CPI management—the men who guide and direct this 
fastest-growing of all industrial markets. To cover the two major CPI buying 
groups in ‘55, follow the leaders—by including both on your advertising schedule. 


a CRomicah Euginocring _ 


es @itanne:) 
| va Week D>. 


McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATIONS, 330 WEST 42ND STREET, NEW YORK 36, Bey. 


sa 





°*The Penn Mutual has been 


using Reply-O-Letters for 


says 
D. BOBB SLATTERY 
Vice President 


THE PENN MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


“We have mailed literally millions of 
Reply-O-Letters because our 2,000 
salesmen believe in them. The Reply-O 
people have studied the life insurance 
business and assist us with copy and 
merchandising ideas. We now require 
our new salesmen to use Reply-O- 
Letters regularly in their first year — 
practically all of them continue to use 
it thereafter because of the plus bugi- 
ness it means to them.” 


t 


the 


reply-o-letter 


write for 
FREE BOOKLET 


We invite tests of 5,000 
to 10,000 Reply-O-Letters 
from mail users who, 
when satisfied with the 
results, can then mail in 
larger quantities. 


The booklet, “IT WAS AN- 
SWERS THEY WANTED” 
makes good reading for 
anyone who uses the mails. 
Send for your free copy 
today. 
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New York 23, N. Y. 
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vertising, an article is easily clipped 
and pasted. 

Very often it seems desirable to 
bring an article to the attention of 
only a few people . . too few to 
warrant ordering reprints. Clipping 
and pasting is the easiest method of 
circulating it. It would be highly 
appreciated if editors and make-up 
men would keep this in mind. 

W. H. RILEY 

American Surety Co. of New 


York 


Parker votes to stay out of 
rival materials handling show 
™ TO THE EDITOR: Concerning the 
rival materials handling shows re- 
viewed in the article “$100,000 to 
push Handling Show” (IM, Nov., 
p 30), we vote for the once-in-three- 
year frequency. 

If you are interested, we are reg- 
istering this preference by staying 
out of the 1955 show in Chicago but 
applying for exhibit space in the 
1956 show to be sponsored by the 
Materials Handling Institute. 

S. E. VORAN 

Advertising Manager, Parker 

Appliance Co., Cleveland 


What should you advertise . . 
complete line or primary item? 
® TO THE EDITOR . . In the past I 
have come across various editorials 
in business publications that have 
treated the subject of complete line 
promotion. vs. primary item promo- 
tion (letting the balance of the line 
sell on the basis of the primary 
item’s acceptance), in some detail. 

We are confronted with a situa- 
tion whereby a client has a great 
number of items in his line and as 
a consequence his advertising budg- 
et is continually spread too thin. 
We are trying to substantiate our 
belief that it would be much better 
to concentrate more money on one 
or two of the products rather than 
trying to do an across-the-board 
job. 

Could you refer us to experietces 
of companies in the field? 

G. L. VAN DER BOOM 

Van der Boom, Hunt, McNaugh- 

ton, Inc., Los Angeles 
[See IM’s Portfolio of Award-Win- 
ning Industrial Ads, B. F. Goodrich 
Co. campaign (IM, Sept., p. 69) .. 
Ed. ] 
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How would you like your ads 
to be judged by a secretary? 
® TO THE EDITOR ... The story on 
mail promotion (“How to get mail 
pieces past your customer’s secre- 
tary,” IM, Dec., p. 54) is interesting. 
What would your advertising de- 
partment do if the advertisements in 
your publications were judged the 
same way? Your thoughts on this 
important question will be appre- 
ciated. Thank you! 
WALTER HANSON 

Sales Expansioneer, Tested 

Products Co., Lakewood, O. 
[The customer’s secretary has noth- 
ing to do with publication advertis- 
ing, but she does screen the morn- 
ings mail . . . which may contain 
your latest mail piece. The editors 
asked secretaries what they do (and 
what their employers asked them 
to do) with direct mail advertising 
because this information might prove 
helpful to direct mail advertisers. 
.. Ed.] 


Two case histories challenge 
readership survey methods 

® TO THE EDITOR . . How right you 
are, Copy Chasers (IM, Dec., p. 
103). 

Readership, as currently meas- 
ured by the various services, often 
has nothing whatever to do with 
the effectiveness of an advertise- 
ment. 

Two cases in point, each having 
happened within the past year. 

Client A conducts a recognition 
study before starting an advertising 
campaign. Campaign runs and most 
of the ads “aren’t read.” Some of 
them get the starred deal. Second 
recognition study a year later shows 
recognition has climbed from an 
original 13% to 27%. 

Client B wants inquiries from his 
ads. Ads are keved, etc. Very fre- 
yuently (perhaps four or five times 
a year), the ads with the lowest 
readership ratings pull the greatest 
number of coupon returns. 

Based upon current readership 
survey methods, I'll continue to 
recommend other ways for de- 
termining the effectiveness of 
printed campaigns. 

Thought you might like these case 
histories for your file. 

WARREN F. RANDOLPH 
26 Madison Road, Wellesley 
Hills, Mass. 8 


two big CONVENTION ISSUES. . 


TWIN SELLING 
OPPORTUNITIES 


beamed at the multi-billion-dollar 


foundry industry in 





May 1955 . 
Pre-Convention 
iSSue 











Gert 
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to coincide with the 59th AFS Con- 
vention and Foundry Congress in Houston, May 23- 


TIMED RIGHT: 


DESIGNED RIGHT: 


O 














1. MAY PRE-CONVENTION ISSUE: 
containing a preview of convention 
features and activities—pre-conven- 
tion story . . program details . . 
pictures and stories of convention 
speakers . . plant visit schedules . . 
Nat'l officers and directors . . an 
entire section of new equipment and 
supplies .. AND THE ANNOUNCE- 
MENT OF AWARD WINNERS. 


2. JUNE CONVENTION REPORT is- 


sue. First report of convention 
activities . . stories and pictures of 
newly elected officers and directors 
. . the story of the first AFS conven- 
tion in the South . . AFS Apprentice 
Award Contest winners. 


AS ALWAYS, foundrymen turn to their own magazine first for con- 
vention news and previews. That makes AMERICAN FOUNDRYMAN 
FOR MAY AND JUNE the two most-important issues of the year— 
and the ideal means of getting your sales message into the hands of 
men who operate and buy for the multi-billion-dollar foundry industry 


—more than 15,000 of them. 


Make sure you are adequately represented in BOTH convention 
issues. Make your space reservations now. Regular rates apply. 


Write, wire or phone 


AMERICAN FOUNDRYMAN 


Published by the American Foundrymen’s Society 


GOLF AND WOLF ROADS — DES PLAINES, ILLINOIS 
phone: VAnderbilt 4-0181 
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jampacked with convention news 
and previews to get topflight readership for your 
advertising. 





Construction’ Mme ezaeee 
News Monthly Contractor 


BUYER 
CLASSES* 


oe} hay Ven ge) 2) 


Men with multi-million yard 
contracts... building builders 
... large and small operators. 


PUBLIC OFFICIALS 


State, county and city officers 
in charge of road building and 
maintenance. 


ENGINEERS 


Designers, advisors, supervisors. 


MATERIAL 
PRODUCERS 


Quarry operators, aggregate pro- 
ducers, cement manufacturers, 
Miners. 


OTHER READERS 


Your dealers, their salesmen .. . 
schools... bankers... operators. 


TOTALS 


*For a detailed description of reader & 4 r aa i 7 6 U Y Eb R § i ad T iH E 


classifications, write to G. L. Ander- 


son, Sec’y, 1022 Lumber Exchange 
Bldg., Minneapolis 1, Minnesota. Ask SSOCIATED 


for your free copy of “THE KEY!” 











---TO THE DOORS OF THE MEN WHO BUY! 


Associated Construction Publica- struction industry. But better yet, 
tions can give you circulation guar- ACP can give you ample proof that 
antees that prove the books are the books are read by the men who 
going to 84,817 men in the con- are buyers of your products. 


Here is a composite picture of ACP reader classifications: 


Contractor CONSTRUCTION 


vo | 
Coog° 
BOOOOOOES- 
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S40-BILLION CONSTRUCTION MARKET 


ONSTRUCTION UBLICATIONS 








Ne. 11 of a series, 
Publicity . . . 
Pentagonal 


Profession 


Industrial publicity is a 
five-sided operation 


First, you have to get your 
material — by field work, inter- 
view, correspondence or study. 


Second, you have to organize 
that material into “packages” or 
“files” — which serve real 

sales or business purposes. 


Third, you process the material 
— write your story or 
detail your meeting. 


Fourth, you place your 

material — by finding the editors 
or audiences it fits — 

making the match between copy 
and reader appetite. 


Fifth, you exploit the result 

— as fresh advertising 

material, a new sales tool, 

a training aid, or explanatory 
literature. 

Each step requires special experi- 
ence and savvy. Seldom are a 
manufacturer’s internal facilities 
fully professional at all five tasks. 


It will pay you to find out 


What's Your 
Shy Side 


Then, buy just what you need. 


By “pentagonal portrayal” our 
25 clients (list on request) 
include 2-3-4, 1-3-4, 2-4-5, 

full card, 3-alone and 1-alone 
buyers. 


May we discuss your promotional 
geometry with you? 


Harry W. Smith 
Incorporated 


TZechnical Publicity and Gditcrial Relations 


NEW YORK 

41 E. 42nd St. (MU 7-5367) 
CHICAGO 

Palmolive Bldg. (WH 3-1262) 
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from Washington 





Censorship of business papers? 


OSI says no... but hide data 


By Stanley E. Cohen 


® DESPITE some brickbats from the 
press, the Commerce Department’s 
new Office of Strategic Information 
is still hard at work trying to find 
ways of reducing the amount of val- 
uable technical information reach- 
ing unfriendly nations in unclassi- 
fied technical bulletins, and the edi- 
torial and advertising pages of tech- 
nical publications and newspapers. 

As reported here previously, OSI 
was set up after President Eisen- 


hower was in- 
formed that val- 
uable informa- 


tion of a type 
not easily classi- 
fied has already 
gone behind the 
iron curtain. 
Though OSI is 
still “thinking” 
about its assignment, and has yet 
to take any actions, the very idea 
of such a program has been ques- 
tioned by some newspaper editors, 
who are understandably suspicious 
smacks of 


Swain 


of any proposal that 
censorship. 

OSI is chiefly a three-man oper- 
ation . . R. Karl Honamon, on loar: 
from Bell Telephone Laboratories, 
Robert A. Bowman of the Office 
of Technical Services, and Philip 
Swain, on loan from McGraw-Hill 
Publishing Co. To dispel fear of 
censorship they point out that they 
have no authority to prevent any- 
one from printing anything that isn’t 
classified. However, they are confi- 
dent they will get good voluntary 
cooperation once editors and others 
who prepare material for publica- 
tion are aware of the existence of 
a “gray area” of information useful 


to a potential enemy, but too elusive 
to classify. 


Quietus on "Gray Area” .. 
They believe it will be possible to 
exercise voluntary restraint in this 
“gray area’ without interfering with 
the free flow of information essen- 
tial to the development of new tech- 
nology. Sometimes processes. will 
have to be publicized even though 
they are useful to unfriendly people 
. . for example, a new way of cut- 
ting steel, which may be important 
to large numbers of companies, in 
many industries. Other times, where 
industry as a whole has no genuine 
needs for the information, informal 
methods can be used to inform the 
handful of companies involved . 
for example, a process for making 
a part for a secret weapon could be 
discussed at a small meeting. 

As OSI sees it the decisions will 
be fairly easy to make in most in- 
stances if the individual dissemi- 
nating the information will simply 
use his own best judgment. But 
OSI will be prepared to offer advice 
to those who have trouble resolving 
their doubts. 


Loophole . . While the Department 
of Commerce is trying to control the 
kinds of technical information that 
go behind the iron curtain, officials 
emphasize that it is hopeless to keep 
information out of unfriendly hands 

once we allow it to get into print. 
In an effort to clamp down on the 
flow of information, Bureau of For- 
eign Commerce for the first time is 
exercising mandatory control re- 
quiring individual export licenses 
for certain types of technical data, 
even to friendly nations. For the 
most part, the licenses apply to ma- 
terial which is not ordinarily avail- 
Continued on page 24 








as 


i Yost REM MAAS 


and more manufacturers selling these markets 
usel.H. than any other publication! 


Reach over 17,000 Operating Officials and Executives, Plant 
Superintendents and Shop Foremen, Production Managers, 
Plant Engineers, Metallurgists, Chemists, Combustion and Fuel 
Engineers, Heating Specialists and Heat Treaters through I. H. 
Industrial heating, as a market, is now in a period where 
industry is reappraising all manufacturing operations that 


involve the use of heat, with a view of immediate and exten-. 


sive replacement by modern equipment... and I. H. reaches 
every man concerned with industrial heating operations .. . 
100% coverage, regardless of classification. 

I. H. Produces Results . . . Because I. H. is the only publication 
editorially specializing in all the industrial heating processes 
and equipment needed in the manufacture, finishing, process- 
ing and heat treatment of metals and other products, adver- 
tisers have found that I H. can and does move large and 
small equipment, accessories, materials and supplies 
economically in all classifications. 

On the right is a partial list of the products I. H. has success- 
fully sold. Write today for specific recommendations on how 
to sell your products most effectively through I. H. 











If you make these products 
sell them through 


INDUSTRIAL HEATING 


Industrial Furnaces of all kinds . . Heat 
Treating Furnaces .. . Forging Furnaces 
Melting Furnaces .... Draw Furnaces 
Billet Heating Furnaces . . . Normalizing 
Furnaces .... . Galvanizing Furnaces 
Soaking Pits .... Annealing Furnaces 
Open Hearth Furnaces and Accessories 
Recuperators . . . . Galvanizing Kettles 
Rod Bakers . Dryers . Industrial Ovens 
Air Heaters . Dust Collectors . Ventilating 
Equipment . . . Spray Booths .. . Kilns 
Induction Heating . Burners . Pyrometers 
VGMOR 6 cas Industrial Thermometers 
Gauges and Meters..... Controllers 
Thermocouples . . . . Heat Exchangers 
Heat- and Corrosion-Resistant Alloys 
Retorts . Handling Devices . Conveyors 
Blast Gates . . Refractories . . Insulation 
Insulating Refractories ........ Fans 
Exhausters . . . Blowers . . . Boosters 
Carburizing Boxes ..... Melting Pots 
SON DENS Fs 6.6 6 Immersion Heaters 
Quenching Machines . .. . Quenching 
Compounds . Heat Treating Compounds 
Fuels .... Fuel Pumps... . Strainers 























for 
sellers 
of 
metals 


~ Logic 


where else but in American Metal Market ? 


. could tonnage buyers of metals have the daily opportunity to spot 
significant news items that would guard them against purchasing metals 
at the wrong time? Therefore, 





where else but in American Metal Market? 


. could tonnage sellers of metals have the daily opportunity to place 
their advertising with the assurance that their sales messages will be 
seen and read by the right people at the right time? Consequently, 


where else but in American Metal Market? 


. . could you find as many metals advertisers year after year? 


Answer: Nowhere else! 


To sum up: American Metal Market gives advertisers these advantages: 
FASTEST SERVICE of all metal-trades media—first with the latest news of the 
industry. 

MORE IMPACTS per 5-day week than any other metal-trades paper. 

LOWER COSTS for space than any other metal-trades paper. 

GREATER VISIBILITY than any other metal-trades paper. 

MOST STEEL AND METALS ADVERTISERS of all metal-trade papers. 

MOST WANTED of all metal-trades papers. Nearly 12,000 subscribers pay $20 
a year to read AMM. 

If you sell to the metal-working industries, strengthen your advertising 
program by including AMERICAN METAL MARKET. 


AMERICAN METAL MARKET 


Since 1899 The Daily Newspaper of 
the Steel and Metal Industries 


18 Cliff Street New York 38, N_Y 








1955 MARKET DATA « 
DIRECTORY NUMBER 
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begins on p. 22 


able to the public, such as blue- 
prints, flowsheets, pictures, models 
or catalogs of equipment which 


would itself involve licensing for 
overseas shipment. 

But anything that is generally 
available in published form can be 
shipped anywhere, even behind the 
Iron Curtain. 


More Trade .. One of the reasons 
the administration’s liberalized tar- 
iff program stands a good chance 
this year is that there seems to be 
a genuine shift of Congressional 
sentiment away from “protection- 
ism.” With U.S. industrial equip- 
ment and machinery searching for 
markets throughout the world, there 
is a growing belief that trade creates 
more jobs than it destroys. 

While the President wants to cut 
tariffs 5% in each of three succes- 
sive years, he retains safeguards 
which soften the 
example no reduction can be made 
without a peril point ruling from 
the Tariff Commission. And the Es- 
cape Clause is retained in the event 
the President finds that foreign 
competition is injuring domestic 


opposition, For 


industry. 
Samuel W. Anderson, assistant 
secretary of commerce for inter- 


says the adminis- 
foreign 


national affairs, 
tration has a _ four-point 
economic program: aid .. to be cur- 
tailed; to be encour- 
aged; convertibility . . to be facili- 
tated; and trade . . to be expanded. 
“Surely,” he says, 
deliberately choose to limit our ex- 
ports rather than accept a moder- 
ate and gradual expansion of our 
imports. Surely none of us would 
want to continue to give away the 
fruits of our labor through programs 
of unrequited assistance for one day 
longer than the emergency for 
which these programs were created. 
Certainly the businesslike approach 
is to sell abroad as much as our 
customers can pay for and let them 
earn their payments in the form of 
slowly increasing imports.” 


investments . . 


“none of us would 


Looking Ahead . . Government 
economists who have predicted a 


Continued on page 26 

















An Atlantic Coast repair yard, a shipping company’s port engineer, close to the men who design, build, operate and repair ships —The 
and an inquiring LOG editor —this scene is typical wherever marine LOG's editorial pages are always close to the interests and needs of 
activity is centered. And because The LOG's four editors are constantly _its influential readers.* 


$1,900,000,000 MARINE MARKET IN 1955 


The largest peacetime shipbuilding program a substantial increase in ship operations and 
in history is now underway with a billion and ocean freight rates. To stay on top of this 
a half dollars already scheduled — along with expanding market, experienced marine adver- 

tisers put their products in The LOG with its — 








@ Paid Circulation Concentrated Where U.S. Ships 
Are Built, Operated, and Repaired 






















@ Largest Individually Paid Circulation 





@ Editorial Features Tailored to the 


“Buying Influence Groups” - ee 
The 4 CONSTRUCTION 
aT AT) 
For your free copy of ‘‘The Marine Market for 1955," write _ ae mare 
The LOG, 370 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. a poet 
} athens 


" PAElils e! 


WDSE LISS 


Journal of famerica's Maritime Industries 


A MILLER FREEMAN PUBLICATION ‘@: i): 


« 





Sogn? 





New York * Chicago * San Francisco * Seattle 
Portland * Los Angeles * Vancouver (B.C.) * New Orleans 


*All Miller Freeman Publications are field edited, each editor and his staff con- 
stantly working, living, and reporting from the field on the industries they serve. 
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DO YOU REACH 
WITH CANADIAN 
BUSINESS PAPERS ? 


Many a U.S. firm intending 
to tap the rich Canadian 
market learns early that 
Canada is a national mar- 
ket reached only through 
national Canadian publica- 
tions... 4 out of 5 retail- 
ers, business, professional 
men including the key men 
in industry read Canadian 


Business Papers. 


Here with maximum effect 
you reach the exact seg- 
ment of the Canadian mar- 
ket you want. Write to-day 
for the recent survey* of 
our 105 BNA publications. 


*Gruneau Resea rch 
Bulletin 1954 on 
request. 





BUSINESS NEWSPAPERS ASSOCIATION 


137 WELLINGTON ST. W., TORONTO, CANADA 
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good business year for 1955 appar- 
ently tell the same story to their 
bosses that they hand out for pub- 
lication. In any event, close inspec- 
tion of the government budget for 
the fiscal year starting July 1 shows 
that the government is counting 
heavily on a modest upswing in 
business during the months to come. 

President Eisenhower scored 
something of a surprise by coming 
up with a budget that is only $2.5 
billion short of being in balance, 
after most observers had assumed 
a deficit upwards of $4 billion. He 
achieved this by holding his spend- 
ing plans down to $62.4 billion, 
down $1.1 billion from this year, 
and $5.4 billion from two years ago. 
He figures the government’s reve- 
nue will be $60 billion. This is up 
$1 billion from this year, and is 
based on the assumption that exist- 
ing tax rates will yield more reve- 
nue because of improved business 
conditions. 


Upward Swing. . Barring a sur- 
such as a prolonged 
government 


prise event. . 
automobile strike 
people think the steel industry can 
have a 95,000,000 to 100,000,000-ingot 
year, by far its biggest peacetime 
year in history. Rebounding vigor- 
ously since mid-summer, the steel 
industry rounded out an 88,000,000 
ingot ton record for 1954. Strong 
support has come from automobile, 
oil country goods, containers, con- 
struction and foreign demand. De- 


liveries for light flat rolled, for ex- 


ample, have been pushed out three 
to five months. 


Sudden barrages of orders created 
rumors that aluminum might be in 
short supply in the coming months, 
but Business and Defense Services 
Administration . . after checking the 
industry . . is firmly convinced there 
will be ample for everyone. Alumi- 
num shipments for civilian use have 
been mounting rapidly, but total 
1954 shipments (civilian and mili- 
tary) were 300,000,000 pounds less 
than 1953, so there obviously is 
ample production capacity available. 
Industry people think too many 
consumers are in a hurry to re- 


build inventories which they de- 
pleted in 1953. They tell BDSA there 
will be ample aluminum to meet 
current needs of all customers, al- 
though some inventory buying may 
be deferred. 


Machine Tool Slump .. New 
government orders for the machine 
tool reserve will help pull the ma- 
chine tool industry over a slack 
period which is in prospect for 1955, 
but the ultimate solution of ma- 
chine tool industry’s problems ap- 
parently is up to the industry itself. 

New orders in 1955 are expected 
to total about $600,000,000, compared 
with $900,000,000 in 1954. The ma- 
chine tool stockpile program will 
yield about $100,000,000 of new 
business. 

The real test will come in Sep- 
tember, when the industry holds 
the first National Machine Tool 
Show since 1947. Orders from the 
show will not lift 1955 shipment 
figures, but they will certainly be 
the key to the machine tool’s posi- 
tion in 1956. 


Up to You. . Census officials think 
it is possible to have full reports 
from the new census of manufac- 
tures and business in print by early 
this fall . . if business men cooper- 
ate by rushing back the question 
forms which were sent out in 
January. 

Considering the fact that two 
years were consumed doing a simi- 
lar job in 1949-51, this represents 
a spectacular achievement by the 
Census Bureau, and means that the 
data, broken down by county, and 
by industry will be unusually “cur- 
rent” at the time it is available to 
the public. 

This progress is possible because 
census officials joined with industry 
in developing electronic equipment, 
such as Univac, and new high-speed 
printers that type out 600 lines of 
information per’ minute. So far, 
however, there’s no gadget that will 
make a business man sit down and 
fill out a form. So all the ingenuity 
that has gone into the processing 
equipment will be wasted unless 
every individual interested in cen- 
sus work pitches in, and helps get 
the information back to the bureau 
as quickly as possible. . 

















It’s the most exciting industrial story of the year! 


PACKARD’S *50,000,000 MODERNIZATION PROGRAM 


..- the theme of MILL & FACTORY’s April, 1955, issue 


Here’s a unique opportunity for every 
industrial advertiser — 


How Packard spent $50,000,000 to create one of the 
most modern auto plants in the world is a story of 
special importance to all industrial manufacturers. 
This modernization program is an outstanding ex- 
ample of what can be done to cut costs and multiply 
manpower. Because of the diversity of Packard’s 
operations, many of the innovations that are de- 
tailed in the April issue can be adopted outright by 
concerns in other fields of industry. 


The April issue of MILL & FACTORY will be 
read and discussed by over 55,000 plant executives 
—key buying influences—in worth-while manufac- 
turing plants throughout America. 


The readers of this issue will be thinking modern- 
ization. What better opportunity to tell your story 


. .. to spell out how your products and services can 
help American industry modernize ? 


Reserve ample space now 


Forms for this all-important issue close March 10, 
1955. Regular rates apply. 





Mill & Factory |M ills Factory 








Conover-Mast 
Publications, Inc. 





205 East 42nd Street, 
New York 17, N. Y. 


NB P| BPA 





MILL & FACTORY REACHES THE MEN, REGARDLESS OF TITLE, YOUR SALESMEN MUST SEE TO SELL! 
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Look over 
Canada... 








don't overlook it! 





There’s no limit to the future expan- 
sion of Canadian markets. But you 
don’t have to wait. Your opportunity 
exists now .. . today. 


Nowhere else on the globe will you 
find such potentials for new foreign 
business and sales expansion. 


“CANADA 1954’, official summary of 
Canadian opportunities, more than 300 
pages of facts and pictures, some in 
full color, will be sent with our com- 
pliments to any U.S. manufacturer or 
advertising agency who requests it on 
his letterhead. 

Let National Business Publications, Ltd., 
help you to know and sell Canada. 
CIEN will make your products known to 


rates. 


a 


CANADIAN 
INDUSTRIAL 
EQUIPMENT 
WEWS 


CIEN, with the largest coverage of 
the industrial equipment market, offers 
you the most economical means of 
developing sales in a country that is 
easy to trade with, easy to ship to, 
easy to talk to! A market that buys 
more from the United States than the 
entire continent of South America! 


| Head Office: Gardenvale, Que. 











Atlanta : .......-.WErnon 2969 
Birmingham, Mich. ........Midwest 4-1072 
| ees LAfayette 3-4688 
RN Sse ele HArrison 7-3730 
Cleveland _........... ....CHerry 1-222] 
Detroit _ ....EMpire 3-2087 
Indianapolis ..BRoadway 4422 


Kalamazoo ¢ . aoa KAlamazoo 4-2868 


Los Angeles ...LAfayette 5525 
Maywood ......Fillmore 3-8298 
Minneapolis _............ORchard 5-845! 
ae _OXford 5-0500 
New Haven UNiversity 5-2305 
Philadelphia .....-.--.GRanite 2-6500 
Pittsburgh _..................EXpress 1-0244 
Richmond ..................... FAirfield 2925 


Rochester ......CUlver 0346 
| Western Springs, Ill. ...CHestnut 6-3180 
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trends 


A review, by business paper editors, of industry conditions 
that may influence industrial marketing procedures. 





More growth ahead for truck 
fleets and bus operators 


By Bart Rawson, Commercial Car Journal; L. F. Banigan, Fleet Owner; Emil G. Stanley, 
Transportation Supply News; Claude L. Van Auken, Mass Transportation and E. F. Theis: 


inger, Bus Transportation. 


® BECAUSE there are so many ram- 
ifications of the trucking industry it 
is difficult te establish over-all 
trends. Perhaps the most logical 
starting point is to divide the field 
between “big trucks” and “little 
trucks.” We can easily be accused of 
over-simplification, but generally 
the big trucks, which include the 
tractor-trailer combinations, are in 
intercity operation, and the little 
trucks are involved mostly in local 
delivery. 

For the past 25 years (excluding 
1942 through 1945) the 
carriers have hauled an increasing 
percentage of the over-all tonnage, 
largely at the expense of the less- 
flexible railroads. Last year the esti- 
mated truck total reached 208 bil- 
lion ton-miles; is expected to reach 
216 billion in 1955. 

Actually, the 208 billion intercity 
ton-miles of freight carried by 
trucks in 1954 equals the all-time 
record set in 1953. Many intercity 
fleet operators planned for expan- 
sion in 1954. When the increased 
volume did not materialize during 
last year . . as in many other indus- 
tries . . they deferred as much pur- 
chasing as possible. However, with 
a strong last quarter spurt in busi- 
ness and the predicted increase for 
1955, this year should see heavy 
purchase of new equipment. 

Other trends are significant. One 
of the most important is the search 
for higher cubic capacity. In most 
states and with most commodities 
the big combinations can be loaded 
physically full before they reach 
maximum allowable weight limits. 
(Pennsylvania and Kentucky, with 
ridiculous and_ strictly arbitrary 
weight limits are the exceptions). 
Hence new equipment is being built 


intercity 


with lower floors, thinner but 
stronger walls and longer loading 
space without increasing over-all 
height, width or combination length. 
This trend affects both truck and 
trailer design. The truck tractors 
are being shortened . . with particu- 
lar emphasis on cab-over-engine de- 
sign . . and the trailers lengthened. 
Lower trailer floors are made pos- 
sible by drop frames, new type air 
suspensions and smaller but strong- 
er tires. 

Quite obviously all of these fac- 
tors are important from the stand- 
point of obsolescence; will sharply 
stimulate purchases in 1955. Along 
with them are such additional de- 
velopments as power steering, auto- 
matic transmissions, light-weight 
diesels and a wave of new V-8 
horsepower gasoline engines. The 
latter are particularly adaptable to 
the trend of shorter power units 
and large loading capacities. 

“Piggy-back,”’ the trailers on 
railroad flatear movement, will mean 
new markets for some _ suppliers, 
particularly of specialized loading 
equipment; may _ spearhead the 
brand new trend (started middle of 
January) toward closer cooperation 
between railroads and common car- 
rier truck operators. But don’t look 
to “piggy-back” as any panacea for 
solving highway problems. It can’t 
reach the 25,000 communities not 
reached by rail, can’t serve local 
points, can only handle a very small 
percentage of movements between 
major terminals. Best hope for “pig- 
gy-back” is the type long offered 
by New Haven Railroad and just 
adopted by the Pennsylvania where- 
in truckers equipment is hauled at 
mileage rate. 

Punitive taxation such as ton- 

Continued on page 32 
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... nearer to the buying point 
. «help you CLOSE your sales! 


In your prospects’ mental journey from interested 
attention to actual purchase the media you use ad- 
vance your sales in different ways. 

Most industrial papers specialize in suggesting better 
manufacturing methods, the adoption of which may 
require new or improved products . . . how to doa 
better job, rather than with what to do it. 

Before 1933 there remained a wide gap between what 
business papers were publishing to spark a potential 
sale and what was needed to clinch the purchase with 
specific product information. 

Twenty-one years ago Industrial Equipment News 
originated a field of publishing which assumed that 
its readers had the know-how and were ready for the 
what-with, the final step. 

Mr. IEN is a closer of sales. He supplies the product 
selecting specifics leading directly to the purchase of 
particular equipment, parts and materials. 

Both of these business paper functions help you to do 
business. One softens up your markets; the other 





hardens buyer judgment into your channels. That is 
why so many of the most successful marketers use 
both leading methods papers AND Industrial Equip- 
ment News. 

You cannot buy better insurance for the success of 
your expenditures in the more costly methods papers 
than by investing a few hundreds to put Mr. IEN on 
your payroll as the No. 1 CLOSER of sales. $150 to 
$160 a month will insure your being well represented 
right at the time and point of purchase. 


Details?  . Send for complete DATA FILE 


Industrial 
Equipment 
News 


Thomas Publishing Company 








Bi 


POUNDES 1933 


“En RP 





DUA 461 Highth Avenue, New York 1,N.Y... . Afiliated with Thomas Register 
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...5FO INCREASE EDITORIAL EFFECTIVENESS 
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WHY DOES FACTORY INSIST that editors “get into the plant?” 
Because that’s the only way any publication—or editor—can keep up- 
to-date on plant operating problems and solutions. And since FACTORY 
has 23 full-time editorial employees, it can keep editors in the field 
constantly. 


RESULT? Authenticity for FACToRy’s editorial, service. And recog- 
nition by plant operating men of that authenticity . . . recognition, too, 
that Factory gives them practical job-help geared to practical plant 
operating problems. 


That’s another reason why more men in the Plant Operating Group 
pay to read Factory than any other industrial magazine. 
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... TO INCREASE ADVERTISING EFFECTIVENESS 


AND WHY ARE AMERICAN MANUFAC- 
TURERS insisting that advertising “get into the 
plant?” Because the toughest job for the indus- 
trial salesman is to get beyond the “sales iron 
curtain” to contact plant operating men. Indus- 
trial advertising must be counted on to do the 
job of reaching the operating men salesmen can’t 
see and sell. 


Yet many industrial magazines reach only the 
men salesmen know! Factory .. . and only 
Factory in its field . . . goes beyond the “sales 
iron curtain” to reach operating men salesmen 


A McGraw-Hill Publication 


can’t see, as well as reaching the operating men 
known to salesmen. 


And THAT is another reason why industrial 
advertisers invested more in advertising in 
Factory than in any other monthly industrial 
magazine. 


330 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


/ 
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APPLIANCE 
MANUFACTURER 


Gives ‘em the business! 


Listen to what a leading manvufacturer* for 
the appliance industry says: 
4 . 16 days after publication we re- 
ceived an inquiry from a very prominent 
manufacturer.’’ 
. the first we had had from him.” 

. . . two weeks later received his first 
order!” 
“ . . . amounting to MORE THAN FIFTY 
TIMES THE DOLLARS AND CENTS SPENT ON 
SPACE AND PRODUCTION COSTS!” 


*name on request 


APPLIANCE MANUFACTURER 
CAN GIVE YOU THE BUSINESS 


TOO, IF YOU SELL... 


v insulation 

plastics 

custom stampings 

die castings 

name plates 

heat control equipment 

appliance accessories 

electric motors 

electrical heating elements 

hardware and trim 

castings and forgings 

electrical components 

finishings equipment and 
supplies 

shipping containers 

raw materials 

plant equipment 

sheet metal fabricating 
equipment 

materials handling equipment 

fasteners 

ceramic insulation 

wire goods 

glass components 

moulded rubber goods 


i 


> = =o 


Sh i me 


APPLIANCE 
MANUFACTURER 


201 N. WELLS STREET, CHICAGO 64, ILL 


PHONE: STate 2-412] 
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mile levies and the resultant break- 


| down in interstate reciprocity is still 


the biggest cloud on intercity truck 


| operations. Along with it are threats 
| of selective rate cutting by the rail- 
| roads that could slow progress. But 
| it won't stop it. They are no match 
| for trucking’s faster, more efficient 
| service. 


In the small truck field, new de- 
similar to passenger 
will continue to 


velopments . . 
car advances 
make older models less profitable 
and thus strengthen market poten- 
tials. Here there is an even more 
marked trend toward more efficient 
loading, higher horsepower engines, 
many of them V-8’s, and the use 
of automatic transmissions. Recently 
Railway Express ordered 3,000 new 
units for local delivery. About half 
of them will be equipped with auto- 
matic transmissions and all of them 
will have forward controls with 
larger and higher capacity bodies. 
Yet over-all length and gross weight 
will be equal to or less than older 
models. 

From the supplier viewpoint, the 
trucking industry means 9,500,000 
trucks now in use. All of them need 
parts and service. Many of them 
need special bodies and _ special 
equipment and all of them even- 
tually need replacement. Annual 
production has now leveled off at 
just over 1,000,000 units a year, 
which takes care of replacements 
plus annual expansion of the total 
truck fleet estimated at about 250,000 
per year. 

From the operating viewpoint, 
about a third of all trucks are 
owned by farmers, and a third by 
individual service men. The remain- 
ing third constitute the fleet market 
and to all intents and purposes rep- 
resent the organized trucking in- 
dustry. For it is the fleet operator, 
both in private industry and in for- 
hire transportation that is the bell- 


| wether of the industry. He alone 


has the time and the incentive to 
concern himself with problems and 
advancements. And it is his de- 
mands that more often than not in- 
spire new trends from the manufac- 


turer. . . BART RAWSON, editor, Com- 


| mercial Car Journal, Philadelphia. 


Stability with ‘Soft Spots’ . . 
Motor truck transportation is geared 
to the national economy. Since al- 
most everything rides on a truck, 
one time or another, truck trans- 
portation is one of the big forces 
that make modern American indus- 
try “tick.” Except for the long swing 
trend toward this modern, flexible 
mode of transportation, the fortunes 
of the trucking industry parallel 
those of American industry. 

Hence, it is no surprise that inter- 
city ton miles during 1954 were only 
about 5% higher than those rolled 
for 1953 . . some 12 billion miles 
more than the 208 billion miles in 
the previous year. Traffic in the 
West has been up, and longer hauls 
there offset drops in the East. In 
1955 truck ton miles should go up 
to about 215 billion. Meantime, rail 
ton miles are expected to drop about 
12% in 1954, compared to 1953 . . 
from 614 billion to 540 billion miles. 

Gross operating revenues of ICC 
regulated carriers probably will be 
off about 5% this year to around 
$4.7 billion, but should bounce back 
in 1955 to better than 5 billion. 

Total expenditures for plant, 
equipment and labor during 1954 
should just about equal the $32 bil- 
lion spent in 1953 . . with slightly 
smaller drops in equipment expen- 
ditures offset by increased labor 
costs. By 1955 these expenditures 
should increase to about $35 billion, 
chiefly due to the greater number 
of vehicles in operation. 

Truck registrations in 1954 were 
expected to be up about 3% to 9,- 
447,000 and by 1955 should increase 
another 3.5% to 9,778,000 vehicles. 
Of the 940,000 trucks sold in 1953, 
seven out of every 10 vehicles re- 
placed trucks that were scrapped. 
The average age of the trucks in use 
end of 1953 was 6.6 years compared 
with an average truck age in 1941 of 
5.6 years. So, truck makers are 
geared to produce again in 1955 
about 1,200,000 vehicles, as they 
did in 1954. 

Barring unforeseen world politi- 
cal and economic stresses, motor 
truck transportation, end of 1954, 
showed reliable aspects of stability 
for 1955. This, in spite of some “soft” 
spots, particularly in the East, has 
been the source of continuing inter- 
est in the profit potentials of truck 

Continued on page 33 
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ROCK PRODUCTS 


Traditionally, the big April Agstone Issue of Rock 
Products is a must among advertisers selling prod- 


Edited to the interests of those in this important 
and government subsidized segment of the non- 


metallic minerals industry, the April issue is as big 
a buy for the subscriber as for the advertiser. 


ucts or services to those who produce, process or 
distribute agricultural limestone. 


EDITORIAL THAT S TAILORED READERSHIP THAT S TAILORED 
TO THE INDUSTRY... TO THE ADVERTISER... 


The Agstone issue will cover in comprehensive ] Edited by graduate engineers who have practical 
detail articles by authorities on such timely sub- experience in the Industry. 

jects as: 

Largest circulation in the field—and it’s all paid! 





Rock Products subscribers pay for the privilege 


Agronomist Views of receiving iti—and renew at the rate of 84%+. 


2 
Merchandising 3 
4 


Advertising and Promotion Independent research proves Rock Products is the 


° editorial leader in quality, integrity and author- 
Quarrying ity.* 


Processing *Booklet furnished on request 


Closing Date: March 9th Reserve space now! 
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transportation by Wall Street. And 
that in spite of an increasing heavy 
tax “bite.” State highway user taxes 
in 1954 reached about 1.28 billion. 
Add to that another $513,000,000 
federal excise taxes. Next year, 
they'll push up to $1.32 billion state 
taxes and $532,000,000 federal ex- 
cises. 

In 1953 truck transportation gave 
employment to a record 6,600,000 
men and women. End of 1954 the 
industry was employing about 6,- 
900,000 persons. This should increase 
to about 7,200,000 end of 1955. It 
again places motor truck transpor- 
tation second only to agriculture as 
the nation’s largest employer. 

In spite of “leveling” aspects of 
the truck transportation industry of 
late, labor management relations 
and negotiations have not matched 
that situation with the usually 
“quiet” conditions. Teamsters this 
time are not softening their wage 
demands while prices and employ- 
ment remain steady. But, wages are 
playing a progressively less impor- 
tant role in collective bargaining. 
In their rush to stay the biggest by 
far of all labor unions, the Team- 
sters’ major objective is to consoli- 
date their bargaining position in the 
trucking industry. 

Third structure state highway use 
taxes of the ton-mile variety was 
one of the industry’s major “head- 
aches” in 1954. In Ohio and New 
York particularly, they produced a 
breakdown in state highway reci- 
procity, which reached virtually 
nationwide proportions . . sparked 
a congressional investigation to look 
into its possible paralyzing effects 
upon the national economy and 
civil defense. 

Piggyback . . transporting high- 
way trailers on rail flat cars 
reached a crescendo of interest, 
regulatory hassle, and hot argu- 
ment in traffic and transportation 
circles. Shippers wanted it if and 
where it effected distribution econ- 
omies in transportation. For-hire 
highway carriers saw in it a “Trojan 
Horse,” permitting railroads to in- 
vade, by stealth, motor carrier rights 
in interstate commerce. End of 1954 
had produced mostly unsatisfactory 
piggyback service, in revenue to 

Continued on page 36 











Is Your Selling Message 
A Part of His Equipment ? 


The ACI Journal is one of the first references the engineer 
reaches for when a project includes any type of concrete 
construction. Why? Simply because the ACI Journal has 
been recognized for over 25 years as the world authority on 
concrete engineering, construction and research. Be sure 
your selling message is in the ACI Journal. You'll be sur- 
prised, too, how neatly the budget-priced page rate fits the 
most conservative advertising program. 





It’s Yours for the Asking! The com- 
plete ACI story in the N.I.A.A. Bro- 
chure Form. Send For It Today. 








JOURNAL of the 


AMERICAN CONCRETE INSTITUTE 


18263 McNichols Road - Detroit 19, Michigan 
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set your cap for this CPI 


GLAMOR GAL’S RIGHT! But petrochemicals is hardly a new baby for the 
Chemical Process Industries. CHEMICAL ENGINEERING’s editors have been 
reporting her career going on 40 years . . . lab debut in 1918, full-scale pro- 
duction two years later . . . a first “Oscar’’ with CE’s Achievement Award in 
°33 . . . then three more in the next 15 years. But still no big box-office, no 
autograph hounds, no suitors. Then all of a sudden... BOOM! 


AN OVERNIGHT HIT! Petrochemicals get ‘‘discovered” at last. People call 
it an infant industry, everybody’s trying to sell it, nobody seems to know what 
it is. But who can blame 'em? Capital investment’s already crowding $4 billion, 
it'll double again by 1960 . . . they’re producing 2,500 products . . . 322 plants 
are competing. 


WHAT IS IT? No mystery in the CPI! Petrochemicals are simply those derived 
from petroleum or natural gas. Applied chemical engineering at its best. But 
at best, just part of the broader, richer, more prolific Chemical Process Industries 
—a market moving at a near $60 billion producing clip this year, spending more 
for industrial goods and services than any other field of manufacturing. 


SET YOUR CAP? Sure! You can sell petrochemicals and her whole multi- 
billionaire family. But remember! When you're courtin’ these CPI plant opera- 
tors, put your best sales foot forward . . . with some high-readership, low-cost 
advertising in the workbook they prefer to all others. Try it and you'll stay 
wedded for life . . . to CHEMICAL ENGINEERING. 


CHEMICAL PROCESS INDUSTRIES 





get a close-up on your CPI opportunities 


Petrochemicals — Not a new industry, not a 
different industry . . . but one building so fast it’s 
a problem to keep up with. Here’s the story. 


1954-55 Data Digest—Condensed version of the 
Chemical Process Industries market . . . plus 
CE facts and figures. A 4-page folder. 


CE NIAA Report — Latest presentation based 

lamor al on the Nat'l. Ind’l. Advertisers Ass’n. Outline 
g g . .. markets, editorial, circulation and readership. 
There’s Plenty More! Just name your prob- 

lem! Ask your CE man for help . . . or write 


CHEMICAL ENGINEERING’s Research Dept. It’s 
their job to help you sell this big growth market. 


more engineering-minded production men read it... 
more advertisers invest more pages in it... 


A McGraw-Hill Publication, 330 Ii est 42nd Street, New York 36, N.Y. 
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Are people 
having fun at 
your expense? 


For the answer see 
S$. D. WARREN COMPANY’s message 
in U.S. NEWS & WORLD REPORT 
for February 11, 
THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 
for February 12 
and BUSINESS WEEK for February 12. 
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rails . . but the “experiment” would 
continue into 1955. 

Continuing popularity of the 
truck-trailer in highway transpor- 
tation resulted in the production of 
about 53,000 units in 1954 . . total 
dollar value at $240,000,000. This, 
however, included 10,000 non-ci- 
vilian (military, other government, 
and some export) units. Production 
of non-civilian units last year was 
about 36,000 less than in 1953. 
Hence, the 1954 production, in ship- 
ments, were 45% off last year. Dol- 
lar value of truck-trailers shipped 
was off only 19%. 

Late 1954 developed completion 
of a dimension study which paved 
the way for manufacture of both 
truck-tractors and_ truck-trailers 
which would be completely inter- 
changeable and afford the maximum 
loading space within the states’ legal 
length limit of 45 feet in many 
states. This minimum legal length 
limitation makes vehicles fully in- 
terchangeable from coast to coast. 

Still far from satisfied with its 
record, motor truck transportation 
saw some hope in the continuing 
downward trend of the truck ac- 
cident rate which hit a low of 1.58 
accidents per 100,000 vehicle miles 
in 1953 . . 72% below the 1934 rate 
of 5.7 accidents per 100,000 vehicle 
miles. . . L. F. BANIGAN, editor, Fleet 
Owner, New York. 


Sales Potentials Up in ‘55 .. 


America’s fast growing commercial 
motor vehicle fleet now is 10,000,000 
strong. 

This has doubled its size since the 
end of World War II, according to 
the Automobile Manufacturers As- 
sociation. 

The 10,000,000 figure is based on 
preliminary estimates of 1954 vehi- 
cle registrations. 

A study by Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology predicts a revo- 
lution in transportation by 1976. By 
that time, this estimate envisions a 
total of 20,000,000 trucks, exactly 
double the present national com- 
mercial motor vehicle fleet. 

Vehicle registrations are the best 
index of the number of fleets; ac- 
cording to truck registrations there 

Continued on page 40 
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‘Preferred by industrial purchasers , 
7 MacRAE’S :20x 


4 Produces for industrial advertisers 


*" ‘ 
In one convenient volume MacRAE’S BLUE BOOK gives the essential indus- 


trial product data that industry’s buying decision makers need. By eliminat- 
ing non-industrial matter it avoids extra-book confusion and saves look-up 
time. Busy executives appreciate it. A survey among more than 18,500 leading 
industrial plants receiving the BLUE BOOK annually brought out this fact: 


In 4 out of 5 plants receiving it, 
MacRAE’S is the most used buying guide. 


That kind of preference pays off to BLUE BOOK advertisers. That 

is why the nation’s top-ranking suppliers to industry have found 

BLUE BOOK advertising productive throughout 63 consecutive 

years, a record no other industrial directory can match. That is he 
why industry depends more and more on MacRAE'S selling power. | f 


Reserve space now in the 1956 issue of MacRAE’S f eT 


You al ONE BOOK 272. 
Also — 


mer" MacRAE’S socx 


18 East Huron Street, Chicago 11, Illinois 
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Your sales story in Electric Light and P 
reaches key men like these 


This is the reason why Electric Light and Power can do a selling job for you. 
It reaches the key men in the nation’s leading power companies. 


For example, take the Dayton Power and Light Company. Look at the titles 
of the men in this important mid-west utility who are now receiving this mag- 
azine. These are the company’s key men. These are the men who influence 
buying. They are the men you will have to sell. And you can reach every one 
of them through the pages of Electric Light & Power. 


What is true with this company is true with every leading supplier of electric 
power in the nation. Electric Light and Power reaches their key men — the 
men who influence buying. 


It is this kind of penetrating coverage that will get your sales story to important 
buyers that your own sales people may have difficulty in reaching. And missing 
a key man may mean missing a sale. 


To reach the important buyers in the electric power industry, put your sales 
story where they will be sure to see it. Put it in the magazine they read. Put it 
in Electric Light and Power — the only magazine serving the electric power 
industry exclusively. The Haywood Publishing Company, 22 East Huron St., 
Chicago 11, Illinois. 


ELECTRIC LIGHT AND POWER 


THE ONLY MAGAZINE SERVING THE ELECTRIC POWER INDUSTRY EXCLUSIVELY! 


SALES OFFICES: 

CHICAGO 11, ILLINOIS CLEVELAND 15, OHIO NEW YORK 17, N. Y. WEST COAST 

22 East Huron St. 1836 Euclid Ave. 101 Park Ave. McDONALD-THOMPSON 
WHitehall 4-0868 PRospect 1-0505 Murray Hill 3-0256 San Francisco Seattle 
Walter J. Stevens Orrin A. Eames J. H. Thomson Los Angeles Dallas 
G. E. Williams W. A. Clabault 


PAN 


Turbine room at the Dayton Power and Light Company’s new O. H. Hutchings Generating 
Station where the last new turbine was installed in October, 1953. 

Ground for this station was broken in November, 1946. The first 60,000-kw generator was 
put into service in July, 1948 with a new one being added each year until completion. Total 
capacity of the plant is now 360,000-kw. Combined with the Frank M. Tait station, this now 
gives the company a capacity of 580,000-kw. 

The Dayton Power and Light Company, Dayton, Ohio, is one of the mid-west’s leading elec- 
tric utilities serving an area of about 6,000 square miles in west-central Ohio. It supplies 
electric power to more than 222,000 customers and serves as a major source of electric 
energy for an important industrial area. 

Since the end of World War II, the Dayton Power and Light Company has invested more 
than $126 million in new and improved generating, transmission and distribution facilities. 
Its present reserve capacity is estimated at 100,000-kw. 














A CASE-SHEPPERD-MANN & 
PUBLICATION 
Specialized Leadership“ 
QV RQ \ 


FIRE 
ENGINEERING 


2 Raw journal of the fire service 
since 1877; has become the 

“bible” of the increasingly ac- 
tive fire protection market, for 
fire officials in the largest city de- 
partments down to the small vol- 
unteer organizations, and in fire 
protection departments of the 
great industries. 


Opportunities for sales in the fire field 
are greater today than ever before! 
With civil defense added to the al- 
ready great backlog of fire department 
needs, today’s sales potential is tre- 
mendous. Fire protection expenditures 
are approximately equal to the billion 
dollar annual fire loss. 


Advertisers can economically cultivate 
this Jucrative market through use of 
a single, outstanding authority in this 
field, FIRE ENGINEERING, only in- 
dependent publication serving the fire 
protection field exclusively! 


Circulation of 15,000 per issue is at 


an all-time high! Write for ABC and 
other data. 


Case-Shepperd-Mann 
Publishing Corp. 


24 W. 40th St., New York 18, N.Y. 
8 So. Dearborn, Chicago 3 


Also — Publishers of WATER WORKS 
ENGINEERING, ABC-ABP; WASTES EN- 
GINEERING, ABC-ABP; and ELECTRIC- 
ITY ON THE FARM Magazine, reaching 
780,000 electrified farms! 
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trends ee begins on p. 28 
are in the U. S. some 146,000 fleets 
of five units or more. A member of 
the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion staff said that there are 20,000 
regulated truck haulers in the coun- 
try and some 135,000 not regulated, 
according to ICC figures. 

Apparently the combined figure 
of 155,000 regulated and non-regu- 
lated fleets also consists of some less 
than five units. 

A banner year for 1955 is visual- 
ized for the trucking industry by 
the Board of Analysts of Future 
Sales Ratings, which predicts the 
fleet field for Transportation Supply 
News. 

In the field of total new trucks, 
the board visualizes a sales poten- 
tial for 1955 of $2.17 billion. That 
would be an increase of $105,000,- 
000, or 5.1%, over the $2.07 billion 
total estimates for 1954. 

New trailers and _ semi-trailers 
likewise are viewed favorably, with 
sales potentials estimated at $456,- 
000,000 for 1955, which would repre- 
sent an increase of $28,000,000, or 
6.5%, over the $428,000,000 estimated 
for 1954. 

Replacement tires for trucking are 
another tremendous item, with the 
potential expenditure in this field es- 
timated at $473,000,000. If achieved. 
this would be an increase of $27,- 
000,000, or 6.1%, over the $446,000,- 
000 estimated for the year 1954. 

Replacement parts and accessories 
are also expected to be in substan- 
tially better demand; sales potential 
is estimated at $1.13 billion for 1955, 
which if achieved would mean an 
increase of $109,000,000, or 10.7%, 
over the $1.02 billion estimated for 


1954. 

Despite surging truck registra- 
tions . . nearly doubled since 1945 

. surveys show that one out of 
every five trucks in use today was 
built before World War II, indicat- 
ing a huge, ready market for truck 
replacements. 

Seventy percent of the vehicles 
that the nation’s 31,000 truck deal- 
ers sold last year went to replace 
the number of trucks scrapped dur- 
ing the year. Estimates peg the 
scrappage figure at 650,000. 

Today there are an _ estimated 
140,000,000 cars, buses and trucks 
on the highways built to handle 
only half that number. 

Since there is an awareness that 
by 1975 there will be more than 
185,000,000 vehicles registered in 
America, an expanded highway 
program nationally and _ state-by- 
state is imperative. 

The present Eisenhower adminis- 
tration is working on a multi-billion 
dollar highway program. 

This ten-year, $101 billion pro- 
gram has been drawn up by a spe- 
cial advisory committee. This pro- 
gram is being suggested to bring 
the nation’s entire highway system 
up to standard by 1964. 

Railroads themselves have gone 
more and more into highway truck- 
ing operations as ICC regulation 
will permit. 

Today three railroads alone 
Southern Pacific, Santa Fe and 
Rock Island have over 4,500 
trucks in inter-city service alone. 

A freight train on any run might 
carry mostly less-than-carload lots, 
making several closely-spaced stops 
with a crew of a half dozen men. 
Several trucks and truck-trailers 

Continued on page 42 
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Truck registrations continue their surge to new highs. 











Textile Industries gives you more mill coverage 


An advertising dollar invested in TEXTILE INDUS- 
TRIES has a common characteristic with Helanca 
yarn. It stretches like all get-out ... in selling knit- 
ting mill management for you. 


There are two reasons why. TEXTILE INDUSTRIES 
carries more production material on knitting than 
do even the straight knitting publications. It is 
recognized as the authoritative machinery and 
production journal for knitting. 


Secondly, TEXTILE INDUSTRIES covers your buy- 





of knitting and all textiles 


ers in 80.6% of all knitting mills in the U.S.A. 
which operate 98% of all knitting machines in the 
country. This unequalled penetration of the market 
is made possible by T.I.’s sensible plan of combin- 
ing paid circulation with Directed Distribution. 

With coverage of 99.9% of all spindles, 99.6% 
of all looms, 98%¢ of all knitting machines, 91.4% 
of all dyeing, bleaching, and finishing, 100% of all 
synthetic fiber production in the U.S. ... TEXTILE 
INDUSTRIES is your basic advertising medium for 
reaching all textiles. 


Textile Industries 


806 Peachtree St., N. E., Atlanta 5, Georgia 
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The citation is printed 
on German parch- 
ment, beautifully hand 
finished and mounted 
on a solid walnut base 
with a recessed glass 
face. 


In recognition 
of outstanding 
service in the 
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the 2nd Annual 
IGEST 


tua of Weew?l cones 


Open to All Associations, Institutions and Firms 


PURPOSE 

The contest will be open to those companies, 
associations, or educational institutions that, 
during 1954, have promoted (1) the desira- 
bility of wood for use over other materials 
and (2) the use of wood products. 


CLASSIFICATION OF ENTRIES 


This contest will be conducted in three cate- 
gories: one for associations; one for companies; 
and one to cover schools of forestry and other 
educational institutions. 


DIVISION OF ENTRIES 


(a) Lumber, dimension stock, veneer, ply- 
wood. 

(b) Products made from wood waste. 

(c) Finished wood products (furniture, for 
example). 

(d) Wood components for structural or other 
parts such as beams and girders, boat 
timbers and plane parts. 

(ce) Machinery and materials that makes pos- 
sible a more expanded market for wood. 


AWARDS 

Judges will select one winning entry in each 
classification for both the association and the 
company divisions; and one winning entry 
from the entire group of schools submitting 
entries. 


HONORABLE MENTION 

Honorable mention citations, providing recog- 
nition to selected entries other than the winners, 
may be issued at the discretion of the judges. 


ANNOUNCEMENT OF 
WINNERS 

Winners will be publicly announced and 
awards made at the Annual Meeting of the 
Forest Products Research Society to be held at 
Seattle, Washington, in June, 1955. Stories 
about winning awards will be published in 
WOOD WORKING DIGEST. 


JUDGES 

The selection of the award winners will be 
made by a committee of individuals represent- 
ing both industry and association groups. 


Fill in and mail for full information & entry blanks 


pS eee eeeee8eeGeee ee ee ee ee eee ee eu e288 8888) 


A Catvies 


must be 


received by or MERIT CONTEST. 
MARCH 31, : 
1955 
: Address 
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' Contest Department 
' WOOD WORKING DIGEST 


§ 222 E. Willow Ave., Wheaton, Illinois 


Please forward full information about your AWARD 


Firm or Association Name . 
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with single drivers might operate 
over a parallel route for less than 
the cost of the single freight train 
operation. 

This is the truck and truck trailer 
economic advantage. It has been 
widened as rail wage increases boost 
the cost of carrying less-than-car- 
load freight, which requires more 
handling. 

A recent report in the Wall Street 
Journal reflects how this tracks-to- 
trucks move is growing. A rundown 
is included to show how many of 
the nation’s big carriers are 
getting deeper the trucking 
business to recoup business lost to 
the highway haulers. 

Year after year a greater propor- 
tion of the nation’s total freight is 
carried by truck. Last year the fig- 
ure was close to 20%; while less 
than a decade ago it was less than 
5%. . . EMIL G. STANLEY, publisher, 
Transportation Supply News, Chi- 
cago. 


rail 
into 


Vehicle Replacement Needed . . 
Trends in the transit industry, to 
a large extent, are based on new 
equipment needs and buying . . i.e. 
transit vehicles such as motor buses. 
electric trolley coaches, rapid transit 
elevated and subway cars, together 
with equipment, furnishings and ac- 
cessories for same. It is significant 
and well known fact therefore that 
the present situation, regarding new 
equipment needs, follows a_ two- 
year period of a very low rate of 
replacement of equipment . . some- 
where around only 50% of the re- 
the field of 


instance, based 


quirements in motor 
buses, for 
year life of buses. 

It therefore appears that a con- 
siderable back-log of new equip- 
ment buying has been built up, even 
taking into consideration the de- 
creased needs for a total number 
of transit vehicles brought about by 
decreased riding on many lines due 
te increased use of private automo- 
biles. 

Transit vehicles are subject to 
a constant grueling service which 
tends to shorten their life despite 
thorough and effective maintenance 


on ten- 


programs. It is a foregone conclu- 


Continued on page 44 
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Mayor Louis Mills and Alderman Van Fleet watch demonstrction of new snow blowing machine on city park lake. 


Inset: Mayor Louis Mills 


f 


THE MAYOR SETS THE PACE... 


for Municipal Sales 


WHEN cities and towns improve their 
streets, or rebuild their water and sewerage 
facilities, some individual leads the way. 
This “doer” is usually the Mayor, or the City 
Manager where that form of government is 
in force. 

Mayor Louis Mills of Middletown, New 
York (population 22,586) is such a man. He 
writes, “Not only has THE AMERICAN 
CITY aided me and my department heads 
in keeping abreast of developments in 
municipal management, but on at least 
several occasions it has led either directly 
or indirectly to contracts let or purchases 
made by our City.” 











The leader has to battle for moderniza- 
tion. If he wants new street lights, more park 
equipment, or a new fire engine, he has to 
prove the need to the people. Equipment 
is then bought to do the job. 

Progressive Mayors and City Managers 
always look for facts to support their 
improvement plans. After reading THE 
AMERICAN CITY they can say, “This is 
how Stamford did it. There are a lot of 
manufacturers who make the equipment 
that can do the job in our town.” Do these 
leaders know about your product? Sell the 


municipal market by telling the leaders 


through THE AMERICAN CITY. 


The 
American City 


470 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N.Y. 
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sion therefore that the low buying 
rate for new motor buses has left 
the industry generally in a poor 
equipment situation which can only 
mean that a stepped-up rate of new 
vehicle buying is in the offing. This 
general new vehicle buying period, 
however, is predicated upon the 
wages, fares and patronage situation 
enabling the operating companies 
to finance new equipment buying 
through operating revenues. 

With regard to transit patronage 
sufficient to produce the desirable 
situation that will permit stepped- 
up buying, it is worthy of attention 
to note that more and more affected 
groups of people are beginning to 
realize the function and importance 
of adequate public transit service 
in the solution of the number one 
problem of municipalities . . traffic 
congestion. The salvation of down- 
town centers of every city is also a 
matter of deep concern throughout 
the entire country and here again 
rapid and adequate public transit 
service is a key factor. 

In 1953 (latest authoritative sta- 
tistics available) the transit indus- 
try operated 54,700 motor buses, 
6,941 trolley coaches, 9,244 subway 
and elevated cars and 7,990 surface 
railway cars in city and suburban 
transit service. These vehicles oper- 
ated a total of nearly 3 billion vehi- 
cle miles and carried a total of about 
14 billion passengers and employed 
220,000 people. 

Transit buses today are powered 
by three fuels . . gasoline, diesel oil 
and propane, the industry in 1953 
having expended $47,000,000 for 
gasoline, $14,000,000 for diesel oil 
and $1,300,000 for propane. The 
trend for the larger capacity vehi- 
cles: has recently been toward a 
wider use of diesel-propelled and 
propane-propelled buses . . a fleet 
of over 1,000 propane buses now be- 
ing operated in Chicago. Propane 
fuel has several desirable features 
which appeal to bus operators, 
among which is the elimination of 
fumes due to practically complete 
combustion obtained with the use 
of propane fuel. Electric trolley 
coaches also provide this desirable 
feature. 

Rapid transit developments have 


begins on p. 28 
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proceeded in many of the larger 
cities. The importance of this type 
of public transportation is indicated 
by citing the electrical energy con- 
sumed . . over 4 billion kw-hours 
in 1953. Notable recent extensions 
of rapid transit service have taken 
place in Cleveland, and in Toronto 
where the first subway in Canada 
was put into operation in March, 
1954. A new subway in Montreal is 
also contemplated. 

Transit service being a necessity 
in every large city, it is certain that 
developments will keep pace. More 
rapid service is a universal need 
and plans for the various forms of 
rapid transit will therefore continue. 
More rapid service on all forms of 
surface transit will become avail- 
able only through cooperation with 
municipal authorities in providing 
lanes or streets for public transit 


i - - tac 


You will note the number of 
school buses produced has increased 
materially, while common carrier 
bus production in each year is prac- 
tically the same. Bear in mind that 
the 1954 common carrier buses 
are larger and much more costly, 
particularly the big intercity units 
which now cost approximately $45,- 
000 apiece. 

The big point is that the indus- 
try increased its purchases of new 
equipment by 35%. The gain 
amounts to about $1,000,000 a week 
or $56,000,000 for the year. 

Another check shows that the bus 
purchases of $216,000,000 makes 1954 
the fourth largest buying year in 
the history of the industry. Only in 
1951 and the two years following 
the termination of the war, 1947 and 
1948, did the industry expenditures 
exceed last year. 





No. of Common Carrier Buses 
No. of School Buses 


Total No. 
Bus Expenditures 





15,548 


19,355 
$160,000,000 


1953 1954 Increase 
3,807 3,555 — 252 
21,336 5,788 

24,891 5,936 

$216,000,000 $56,000,000 








vehicles where speed will be pos- 
sible when buses, trolley coaches 
and surface cars are not slowed 
down by other street traffic. This 
factor is the more logical when it 
is realized that it adheres to the 
principle of providing the greatest 
good to the greatest number. Fast 
service supplemented by out-lying 
, .rking lots is being recognized as 
a modern solution to city transpor- 
tation problems. 

These developments will continue 
to show progress in 1955, and with 
reasonable cooperative efforts from 
municipal authorities and commer- 
cial groups, there is good reason to 
believe that new equipment buying 
will resume at a faster pace. 
CLAUDE L. VAN AUKEN, publisher, 
Mass Transportation, Chicago. 


Bus Production High . . The dol- 
lar volume of buses produced last 
year was a pleasant and most agree- 
able surprise. The total of $216,000,- 
000 is larger than 1953 by over 35%. 

Here is a comparison of bus pur- 
chases in 1953 and 1954. 


For fuel and lubricants the indus- 
try spent $150,000,000 last year and 
for repair parts $125,000,000. The 
expenditures for these two classes 
of items are exactly the same as in 
1953. Again the important point is 
that they are now at an all-time 
high. 

Expenditures for tires show a 
slight drop of $2,500,000. This is 
due in the main to tire improve- 
ments made by the manufacturers 
which today give bus operators 
more miles per tire dollar than ever 
before. 

The total expenditures for buses, 
fuel and lubricants, repair parts and 
tires for the year 1954 total $538,- 
500,000 . . . up $53,500,000. 

The outlook for the present year 
is equally optimistic. Various checks 
among bus manufacturers and bus 
operators indicate an anticipated bus 
production of well over 4,000 buses, 
with the possibility that we may 
wind up the year with the produc- 


tion of close to 5,000 buses. . . E. F. 
THEISINGER, editor, Bus Transporta- 
tion, New York. 7 
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You get a 
Big Bonus, too! 


* This special section of the May issue 
* of PIT & QUARRY is self-covered 
with India-tint stock for quick, easy 
identification. : 
&, , ed 
* Additional copies of the special sec- 
tion are bound separately and mailed 8 ° ° ’ 
Lone ott Adtac sine alloc: @ Basic ingredient to the nation’s economy 
the world—giving you a big fat ex- 


eee, hones. ...1/6th of America’s “hard” minerals (coal, metals and nonmetals), and 1/3 of the 


huge nonmetallic mineral output—Limestone, is a basic mineral extracted by several parts 
© Winnie eet tn thie Otel of the PIT AND QUARRY industry. Two of these are the highly-specialized Lime Manu- 
section of May PIT & QUARRY will facturing and Agricultural Limestone industries—highlighted each year in the May issue 


enjoy extra-high readership and ex- of PIT AND QUARRY. ° e a 


tra-long sales life. ? ths See ; A , 
8 LIME is an essential ingredient in construction, metallurgical processing, the manufactur- 


ing of steel, chemicals, paper, glass and countless other commodities in everyday use and 
many other purposes. Our expanding industrial economy and the huge growth forecast 
for construction will skyrocket the demand for lime in the months ahead. Bigger and more 
modern lime manufacturing facilities will be sorely needed. 


* And, you get coverage of the TOP 
buying power in the field. 


AGRICULTURAL LIMESTONE is critically-needed to revitalize the depleted farm soil 
of the nation. It is so important to the country that the government helps the farmer to buy 
the liming materials his soil needs. The never-ending depletion of the soil constantly 
increases the need for aglime. Added burdens are placed on the extractive and pulverizing 
capacity of the industry as a result. 







Tell these producers how your equipment can help step-up production and increase 
profits. Place your sales story in the important May issue. Write or wire your space 
reservation today. 
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News 


of industrial sales and advertising 


Allen defends business papers 


Denies their space brings 
low profit to agencies; cites 


$56,000,000 commissions in ‘54 


® NEW YORK The notion that 
business publications are a minor 
advertising medium and that plac- 
ing space in them is not very profit- 
able for agencies has been refuted 
by a leading agency head. 

Robert E. Allen, president, Fuller 
& Smith & Ross, who scoffed at the 
notion in a speech at the Dotted 
Line Club, said that agencies earned 
$56,000,000 in from 
space placed in business publications 


commissions 


last year. 

He listed four common, fallacious 
notions about business publications 
and went about disproving them. 
The notions: 


pBusiness papers are “small pota- 








* 


toes in the advertising barrel.” Mr. 
Allen observed that the $56,000,000 
in commissions was from a total of 
$395,000,000 worth of space pur- 
chased and that this figure placed 
the business press third highest 
among the nine most widely used 
media. 


pAgencies cannot make money from 
business paper advertising, so they 
lack interest in it. Mr. Allen ob- 
served that the three agencies con- 
sistently heading the list of space 
users in business publications are 
J. Walter Thompson, BBDO and 
F&S&R, all big organizations. He 
said that agencies, if they couldn't 
make money on such accounts, 
would refuse to handle them or go 
bankrupt. 


Agencies merely tolerate business 
y 
publications as a “necessary evil.” 


This issue of 


Paper Trade Journal 


is printed on paper 
containing SILENE* 


SILENE. 2 mew paperembing md. ine prodact pioneered 
fe the paper industey te Columbia Southern. A dinone- 
stow with omer repremntatives will eine ont the qualities 
which SELENE can impart to four particular paper, We 
reer see umquarws: 


Refuting the contention, Mr. Allen 
pointed out that business publica- 
tions boosted their dollar volume 
675% from 1940-54, while all other 
media gained only 362%. 


pThe business publication field is so 
narrow that it requires less market- 
ing knowledge than does the broad 
consumer advertising field. Mr. Allen 
said that, on the basis of national 
income and expenditure data, a dol- 
lar spent in consumer advertising 
taps only $33 worth of business, 
compared with $386 in the industrial 
and merchandising fields. 


‘Butane-Propane News’ quits 
ABC for BPA’'s ‘complete’ audit 
™ LOS ANGELES . . Butane-Propane 
News, Los Angeles, a Jenkins pub- 
lication, has resigned from the Audit 
Bureau of Circulations in favor of 
subscribing solely to Business Pub- 
lications Audit. 

Jay Jenkins, Jenkins Publications 
president, said ABC audits do not 
provide reports of “complete circu- 
lation” to advertisers. 

Mr. Jenkins, in a letter to ABC 
president James N. Shryock, said 
Butane-Propane News has been us- 
ing controlled circulation “to fill in 
gaps and get important buyers into 
our circulation quicker than can 
usually be done strictly by paid 
solicitation.” 

He said the publication joined 
BPA (then Controlled Circulation 
Audit; » litle over four years ago 
in order to get this controlled circu- 
lation audited. 

“Since the BPA statements pro- 
vide a breakdown of our entire cir- 
culation, and this seems to be de- 
sired and preferred by our clients, 
the carrying of both audits no longer 
appears to be justified or to serve 
any practical purpose,’ Mr. Jenkins 
said. 

He expressed “some regret” in re- 
signing because “one or more” of 
the Jenkins publications have been 
members of ABC since 1931, “and 
that is a long association to sever.” 


Conover-Mast answers damage 
suit by ‘Institutions’ 


epuyonye-inihnanmam a Rt 2) EnemICAL CORPORATION ™ NEW yorK . . Conover-Mast pub- 
(S) ‘ova noma = HITE lications’ answer to Institutions’ suit 
seit against it charging unfair competi- 
tion through the use of the name 
Institutional Feeding & Housing 
(IM, Jan., p. 40), maintained that 


Continued on page 48 


Make « special note to see the cover omens ot caremay cennen oon 
of oext week's Paper Trade Journal, i ' i 
ic will be most revealing! ehh eh ch re 2S 
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What's Up? . . To introduce a new silica pigment for paper-making, Columbia-South- 


ern Chemical Corp., Pittsburgh, used “teaser’’ ad (left) in Paper Trade Journal. Teaser 


told prospects to look for ad on cover of next issue of the Journal (right). 
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This is a“house advertisement,”addressed to readers, 


which appears frequently in FOOD PROCESSING 





Have you wondered 





A 





why this magazine 
comes to you 


...Without charge? 


isn LIKE MANY others, you’ve always 
thought that all publishers make their money, 
or much of it, from the subscriptions they sell. 


‘Tisn’t so... 


... no, ’tisn’t so. With the exception of a few 
general magazines (e.g. READER’S DIGEST*) that 
sell hundreds of thousands—some millions of 
copies— most industrial publishers with rela- 
tively small circulations actually lose money 
on their subscription sales. 

Then how do industrial publishers make 
money? As you can guess, they make it from 
the advertising they sell. Total subscription 
sales are hardly a “drop in the bucket” com- 
pared to advertising revenue. 


Advertisers demand best coverage 


Since advertisers pay the bills, they demand 
best possible coverage of all important men 
in the field. So it’s up to the publisher to pub- 
lish the most readable magazine possible... 
then to insure coverage of the maximum num- 
ber of the best readers. 

You can’t do that by selling subscriptions 
—sales costs are high—a large share of the 
subscribers cancel each year—and no matter 





*Reader's Digest has since announced that they will accept advertising, 
beginning with their April, 1955 issue. 


PUTMAN PUBLISHING COMPANY 


CHICAGO 11, ILLINOIS 


Publishers of; FOOD PROCESSING * CHEMICAL PROCESSING + FOOD BUSINESS 
“Executive Magazines for Industry” 


111 EAST DELAWARE PLACE e 


how much time, money, and pressure is used 
there are always some of the important men 
who will never buy. 

As you can see, the most effective method 
of getting the kind of coverage advertisers 
want is (a) to hand-pick the most important 
men; (b) send the magazine to ALL these men; 
and (c) to make the magazine so interesting, 
so valuable that they will want to read it. 


That’s why... 


... Food Processing is sent only to qualified 
readers... selected management and tech- 
nical key-men in the food industry; that’s 
why you get Food Processing at no cost— 
that’s why we spend thousands of dollars on 
each issue to make it worth your time to read 
it. For you are an important reader in the 
food processing field. 





Food Processing 


Published by Putman Publishing Company 


Creators of PUTMAN-STYLE Magazines 

... terse, vital editorial; ‘‘hand-picked’‘ circulation; 
square, high-visibility format; quality readership; 
hence more READER ACTION 
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Yes, no matter what your line. . 
chemicals 
machinery 
kilns 
colors 
raw material 
instruments 
controls 
decals 
office equipment... . 


The way to tell your story to the ENTIRE 
ceramic field . . . to the men in the industry 
that count... is through the CERAMIC BUL- 
LETIN. As the Official organ of the Amer- 
ican Ceramic Society, the BULLETIN is 
looked upon, and rightly so, as the voice of 
authority. 


Where is a better place to tell your story 
than in a publication that is recognized at 
all levels of the industry as the “text book’ 
of the business. 


And if coverage is uppermost in your mind, 
the Bulletin has it. Through no other medium 
in the ceramic field can you achieve such 
complete coverage of your market as well 
as repeat readership as in the BULLETIN. 


Request complete data today. We'll wel- 
come the opportunity to outline completely, 


the full CERAMIC BULLETIN story. 


American 
Ceramic 
Seciety 
Bulletin 





4055 North High 
Street 
Columbus, Ohio 
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the plaintiff's own trade-mark to its 
title “is invalid and should be can- 
celled.” 

A statement released by Harvey 
Conover, president of Conover-Mast 
revealed that his organization in- 
sists that the word “institution” or 
variants of it have been used for 
many years in the titles of magazines 
and other publications serving the 
multiple feeding and housing field. 


The suit, to prevent use of its title, 
was instituted, Conover-Mast says, 
“in bad faith, in an attempt to 
monopolize the publishing field, and 
to force C-M to abandon publica- 
tion of a long-needed competing 
magazine. 

The need for a competing maga- 
zine in this field, states the answer 
of Institutional Feeding & Housing, 
is shown by the fact that the circu- 
lation of the plaintiff's magazine, 
Institutions, as carried. in SRDS, 
dropped more than 30% in a 12- 
year period, while advertising rates 
were increased on three separate 
occasions during that same period. 
Conover-Mast’s reply further notes 
that since Institutional Feeding & 
Housing was introduced in Novem- 
ber, 1953, “the circulation of Institu- 
tions has reversed its downward 
trend and is now increasing.” 

Answering Institutions’ claim that 
the newer book is deceptively simi- 
lar to it, Conover-Mast says that “it 
would be practically impossible to 
confuse the two publications,” since 
the page size of the C-M book is al- 
most a third larger than that of In- 





stitutions, the more recent magazine 
is of king-size, square magazine for- 
mat as against Institutions’ tabloid 
newspaper appearance, and Institu- 
tional Feeding & Housing is a meth- 
ods magazine while Institutions is 
primarily a news-type publication. 


Post Office permits business 
paper advertiser to use sample 


= NEW yorK .. An unusual twist in 
industrial advertising has been 
achieved by Aircraft-Marine Prod- 
ucts, Harrisburg, Pa., which in- 
cluded an actual sample product in 
a full-page insert in Electronic De- 
sign. 

The ad placed in the hands of de- 
sign engineers a three-inch segment 
of wire to which two tiny electrical 
connectors were attached to demon- 
strate latest termination techniques 
developed by the manufacturer. 

The publisher is Hayden Publish- 
ing Co. Co-publishers T. Richard 
Gascoigne and James S. Mulholland, 
Jr., said that the device made it pos- 
sible for the first time to place mer- 
chandise in the hands of the engi- 
neer at the very moment his interest 
in the product is aroused, thus elim- 
inating the step of having him write 
for samples. 

Special permission to carry out 
this technique was obtained from 
U. S. postal authorities, with the aid 
of Robert E. Harper, president cf 
National Business Publications. 
Sample wire lengths were affixed 
by hand with transparent tape, and 
because of the bulge thus caused, 
the entire operation had to be car- 
ried out following the tip in of the 
insert, binding, trimming and ad- 
dressing. 

Continued on page 49 
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Ad Includes Sample . . Actua! product sample is attached to ad insert after it is 


bound in publication. Ad was for 
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Aircraft-Marine Products, appeared in Electronic Design. 
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INSIDE LOS ANGELES 


HOW TO GET YOUR SHARE OF FAST GROWING INDUSTRIAL MARKETS LIKE THIS ae 


OO 





Mushrooming Los Angeles! With over 12,000 fac- 
tories of all types, the Los Angeles area, today, is 
America’s third ranking industrial center — and it’s 
still growing! Here is one of the largest, fastest ex- 
panding markets for industrial suppliers in 
the country. 


How Can You Get Your Product Designated by Los 
Angeles Industry? Though unusual in its rapid ex- 
pansion, Los Angeles is typical, too, of industrial 
centers from coast to coast. Tool engineers solve 


NO. OF 
NAME OF COMPANY EMPLOYEES 


production problems by specifying the hundreds of 
products required in manufacturing processes. They 
combine a vast store of knowledge about production 
supplies with production “know-how”. That’s why 
they should know of your product — know how it 
can help them. 


Below is a cross section of Los Angeles industry. It 
shows the number of tool engineers in each company 
— the men who request and put products like yours 
to work. Do they know about yours? 


1 Lemme) ma gele) i 
END PRODUCT ENGINEERS* 


AIRESEARCH 450 Aircraft Controls & Equipment 14 
ARROWSMITH TOOL & DIE CO. 95 Tool & die manufacturing 6 
AXELSON MANUFACTURING CO. 1,500 Mfg. lathes, pane. aircraft components 4 


COLE ELECTRIC 100 Electric fixtures 


( switches manufacturing 3 


COMMERCIAL CASTING 80 Mfg. Die Cast Products 9 

DOUGLAS AIRCRAFT 40,000 Mfg. Aircraft 163 

GIVEN MFG. COMPANY 75 Mfg. Garbage Disposals 5 

GREENFIELD TOOL & 
STAMPING CO. 30 Mfg. Tools, Dies & Fixtures 

HUGHES AIRCRAFT 1,800 Mfg. Electronic Equipment 

MARS ENGINEERING & MFG. 50 Mfg. Poultry Equipment & Electronics Components 

MODERN DIE & TOOLING CORP. 25 Mfg. Tools, Dies, Ties & Fixtures 

MOORE MACHINERY COMPANY Sales: Machine Tools & Equipment 

NATIONAL SCHOOL 35 Education Institutes 

NORTH AMERICAN AVIATION 20,000 Mfg. Aircraft 

NORTHROP AIRCRAFT 7,000 Mfg. Aircraft 

RHEEM MFG. CO. 5,000 Mfg. Aircraft Components, Tanks & Water Heaters 

TOOL DESIGN & ENGR. CO. 30 Mfg. Tools & Special Equip. for Assembly Work 

TOOL SPECIALTY COMPANY 25 Mfg. Tungston Carbide Tools 

WM. R. WHITTACKER CO. 275 Mfg. Aircraft Valves 


w 
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* Members of the American Society of Tool Engineers 
Source: Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce, Industrial Department; membership records, American Society of Tool Engineers. 





One sure way to reach the men who specify= 


. in Los Angeles and all industry is through the pages of them with solutions to daily problems. Tell the men who need 
THE TOOL ENGINEER. This is the magazine published and to know how your product can help them. Advertise in THE 
edited especially for them. It is the authoritative voice of their TOOL ENGINEER. 


profession. Its editorial content and advertising pages serve 


Publication of the 
American Society 
m of Tool Engineers 
| 3 Evay * 4 GE & E* ASTE Building, 
10700 Puritan Ave. 
Detroit 38, Mich. 
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McKenzie Braumuller 


Chirurg loses one man, gains 
two, plus a new account 

= BOSTON . . James Thomas Chi- 
rurg Co. has lost one vice-president 
and general manager and gained an- 
other in a_ series of personnel 
changes at the Boston and New York 
advertising agency. 

George A. Frye, vice-president 
and general manager of the New 
York office, has resigned after 20 
years with the agency to join Doyle, 
Kitchen & McCormick, New York. 
His duties will be absorbed by other 
New York office personnel. 

Meanwhile, J. Nelson McKenzie, 
Chirurg’s vice-president in charge 
of merchandising for the past two 
years, was named vice-president 
and general manager of the agency’s 
Boston office. 

The agency also announced two 
additions to its staff. Herman A. 
Braumuller, Jr., formerly with 
Schuyler Hopper Co., New York, 
has been appointed Chirurg’s media 
director. And Russell Loftus, for- 
merly with the Montreal office of 
Young & Rubicam, has been named 
an account manager at Chirurg. 

Chirurg also announced that it has 
been appointed advertising agency 
for Forte, Dupee & Sawyer Co., 
Needham, Mass., cashmere process- 
ing company. 


Issue New York directory 

of 32,659 manufacturers 

® NEW yorRK .. All local manu- 
facturing organizations . . a total of 
32,659 . . are listed in the recently 
issued Greater New York Industrial 
Directory, a two-volume, 1,364- 
page leather bound work. Informa- 
tion listed includes product, names 
of owners and executives, capitali- 


Continued on page 50 





"A logical medium," 
says 


THE My 
‘rai Ravey 
i ad 
Map Scag 5 


!LFORD 


Milford Rivet 
Hits It Right On The Head 


From paper towels to multi-million dollar generators, The 
Wall Street Journal is a direct channel to a broad market for all 
types of business goods and services. Its readers are engaged in 
every line of business everywhere. That’s why, if you want busi- 
ness action, The Wall Street Journal should head your list. 


Circulation: 317,381 


ABC attained — Sept. 30, 1954 


THE WALL STREET JOURNAL 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
44 Broad St 711 W. Monroe St 


Published at 


DALLAS SAN FRANCISCO 
911 Young St 415 Bush St 
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. zation, number of office and factory 
| employes, location and size of plants, 
| and territorial scope of operations. 

The volumes are available from 
| the publisher, Greater New York 
Industrial Directory, 401 Broadway, 
| at $40 per copy. 






























Reinhold promotes five 
as G. E. Cochran retires 





an Acoustical 
@ NEW YORK .. Five men have been P 
promoted, and one has retired at = Survey Service 


In the multi-billion dollar Reinhold Publishing _Corp., New 
a | York. 

r | 

ag SN, G. E. Cochran, vice-president and ALLIS-CHALMERS & 
influence is centered in the director since 1942 and manager of — omen 

the company’s Chicago office, has 


retired after 27 years with Reinhold. 











Big . . Eight-page, four-color insert was 
biggest ad of its kind ever run by gen- 


executive engineer — a 


dominant group of over ps fill the beens Hg rt wih machinery div. AlisChalinses Mik. 
re) irectors left by r. ochrans Co.. Milwauk Ad tells of th ’ 

0 who meet eve month ‘ . : Uo., luwaukee. eus Oo e company s 
9,00 y retirement, D. B. Wilkin, has been acoustical proving ground. It ran in 
in the pages of elected a vice-president and direc- Electrical World and Electric Light & 
tor. He will continue as publisher Power. First page of insert is shown here. 


Compton Advertising is the agency. 


WARE EE Ce 


(—jalolial—(—igiale 


land district manager for Industrial 
& Engineering Chemistry, has been 
appointed advertising manager of 
that publication. And William B. 
Remington, Jr., formerly a district é 
manager in New York, has been 
named eastern regional manager of 





For only $2,880 you can 


buy 12 black and white Wilkin Hagenbuch 
Progressive Architecture. 
selling pages in of Progressive Architecture. . 
ba . , A. E. Fountain, formerly New 
Mining Engineering, ant York and New England district gi em eT films 
reach the men who manager for Materials & Methods, - af “i aie : book telli 
’ , has been named vice-president and pambebty suse dint hss Sarg whe tpen feats 
control this vast industry, tines? of the Chicago dffice. He how much it costs to produce and 
f | h will represent Materials & Methods distribute a movie for advertising 
at a cost of less than sn +e West or public relations has been pub- 
32c per mining engineer David B. Hagenbuch has been eg lig iil , 
named advertising sales manager of © BOOK, Hasee Gn 8 survey > 
for a whole year. . 157 such films, is called “The Dol- 


lars and Sense of Business Films.” 
It was published by the Association 
of National Advertisers, 285 Madi- 
son Ave., New York 17, and is 
available from the association for 
$5. 

The 128-page, hard cover book 
contains many color illustrations, 








Mining engineers | 
are educated to | 
specify and buy! oh | 


LE PRS OO IERIE 


MINING - 





ese charts and graphs. Some of the e 
engineering oe — principal facts it reveals are: 
\N/Ay_ Published by | Progressive Architecture. He for- 1. The median cost of a non- 
y © The American Institute of Mining | ™merly was western regional sales theatrical film as revealed by the » | 
. + and Metallurgical Engineers, Inc. manager for that publication. survey is $25,800. The price range 
op ZS 29 West 39th Street, ap {| Brad Nichols, former New Eng- of the 157 films studied was from 
ANY New York 18,N.Y. ' 
Continued on page 54 
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a magnetic field and counts them. The SpectroSADIC (at right) trans- 
lates the data into numbers, automatically tabulating them on punch 
cards, or for read-out through an electric typewriter. 


WHAT'S IN A DROP OF OIL? This three tonsleuth can tell. Consolidated 
Engineering’s Mass Spectrometer (working for oil refineries) takes a 
tenth of a drop of a light liquid or gas, speeds the molecules through 


Big markets follow in the 


PUSH BUTTON TELEGRAPHY...Now, you can press a button—and flash 
telegrams (by facsimile) over Western Union lines with this electric-eye equipment 

. right at your own desk. Western Union’s Desk-Fax, now speeding communica- 
tions for over 20,000 companies, is typical of products engineers are developing 
out of the new electrical (and electronic) technology. 


aera 


TWO WAYS AUTOMATIC. . . Here getting a jewelry finish in 
an automatic plating tank are parts of Toastmaster’s addition 
to the automatic home...a new toaster that pops down (bread 
in the slot starts an electric motor); then toasts; then pops up as a 
timer is tripped at the end of the heat-up, cool-off cycle. 


NEW TUBE... STACKED! Half the size of a conventional electron tube is the 
new stack mounted tube Sylvania’s showing. (Compare it with the book match!) 
Components are stacked by automatic production methods—placed under a “bell 
jar’, air-evacuated and a ceramic cap sealed over the parts. Has terrific potentials 
in product designs for ELECTRICAL MANUFACTURING readers. 
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MAN AND AUTOFEED ... Takes small manpower behind the push- 
buttons of a Danly Autofeed Press to turn out 45,000 transformer core 
laminations in an 8 hour shift at Westinghouse. Designing metalwork- 
ing machines to speed jobs like this and cut their cost is a challenging 


problem faced by ELECTRICAL MANUFACTURING readers. 





AUTOMATIC OFFICE? Here’s one of 15 IBM automatic accounting 
machines making up payrolls for United Air Lines, figuring labor, 
inventory and personnel statistics...all from data punched on cards. 
This fast-developing field consumes tons of materials...all specified 


by men who gobble up ideas from ELECTRICAL MANUFACTURING. 


wake of new designs 


With a score of directives breathing down their 
necks, men at the design engineering level in industry 
are making machines more automatic... creating 
office machines that tackle clerical redtape with 
automatic punched tape...developing new indus- 
tries (like air conditioning)...coming up with new 
ideas every day to sell more shavers or freezers or 
who knows what next. 


They're hungry for news of new metals and plas- 
tics and parts. They’re eager for ideas others have 
tested...or ways to apply new techniques to their 
own problems. They need a sound appraisal of 
transistors, thermistors, servos, magnetic amplifiers 
and dozens of other devices making enormous strides 
in product design. When industry demands: make 


Electrical Manufacturing 


The essential magazine for every engineer designing electrically operated products 


THE GAGE PUBLISHING COMPANY 1250 Sixth Avenue, New York 20, N.Y. 





it automatic, make it more functional, durable and 
eye-appealing ...and make it cost less...the engineers 
in charge of electrical product designing have vital 
need for ELECTRICAL MANUFACTURING to get 
new data — fast. 


That’s why ELECTRICAL MANUFACTURING is 
growing fast, selling more and more—for more ad- 
vertisers—to men who are planning and specifying 
everything that goes into the entire electromechan- 
ical design of the new products. To grow with a 
market that’s bound to keep growing, plan a con- 
sistent program in ELECTRICAL MANUFACTURING. 
Sell the men who are deciding today what will be 
used in the remarkable electrically (and electroni- 
cally) operated products of tomorrow. 





ARR 
Electrical 
Manufacturing 
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te do you issue 


[] Parts Lists 

_] Price Lists 

_] Product Lists 

_] Membership Lists 

(| Telephone Directories 
_) Financial Reports 


es why not cut out 
10 costly steps 








with Te nop ial 
ae aN 











1) Typewrite copy, check and send to printer 
2) Printer sets type 
3) Printer pulls galley proof 
4) You read galley proof 
5) Printer pulls revised galley 
6) You read revised galley 
7) Printer makes up page form 
8) Printer pulls page proof 
9) You read page proof 
10) Printer makes corrections 
11) You OK (?) final page proof 


as FLEXOPRINT’S ONE-STEP METHOD 


. . simply type each listing on a separate 
Flexoprint card, check for accuracy just once, 
attach in proper sequence to the light-weight 
Flexoprint panel and send to the offset printer 
for reproduction. Thus, all the costly typeset- 
ting and numerous proofreadings are elim- 
inated! The fact that the cards are insertable 
at any point means that the list can be kept 
constantly up to date on a routine day to day 
basis by your office staff — and go to press at 
a moment’s notice. Mail coupon today for 
folder giving full particulars. 








Remington. MPand 














I Room 1252 

1 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10 
{Kindly send folder KD610 — how to “Produce Your Lists Faster... More Accurately and 
] at Less Cost with FLEXOPRINT.” 

1 NAME TITLE 

- COMPANY. 

I ADDRESS. 

: CITY ZONE STATE 
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$1,732 to $426,600. 

2. Production cost per minute of 
showing time ranged from $57.77 to 
$5,925, with a median of $1,166.67. 

3. 99.4% of the films studied were 
sound films and only 6% were si- 
lent. 74% were in color, 22% were 
black and white and 4% were re- 
leased in both black and white and 
color. 

4. Average running time was 26 
minutes. 

5. The average film has a long, 
useful life . . usually five years, 
often more. 


Woods is named president 

of ‘The Petroleum Engineer’ 

= paLttas . . Joe B. Woods has 
been elected president of The Petro- 
leum Engineer, Dallas, succeeding 
T. J. Crowley, one of the founders 
of the publication. Mr. Crowley has 
retired. 

Mr. Woods has been with the pub- 
lication for 16 years and had been 
vice-president and director of ad- 
vertising since last March. 





Woods Sparks Love 


The 26-year-old publication also 
announced four other personnel 
moves. 

General manager and treasurer W. 
T. Bryan, one of the founders of the 
publication, was elected chairman 
of the board. Abbot Sparks, vice- 
president, was named director of 
advertising. Frank H. Love, editor 
in chief, was named a vice-presi- 
dent. And L. J. Johnston was named 
secretary. 


Foreign competition in U. S. 
slackens for steel industry 
™ cHICAGO . . Foreign competi- 
tion in this country in 1955 will be 
much less than was expected in the 
steel industry. 

That belief was confirmed by steel 
warehousing executives who con- 


Continued on page 56 








What do you want—egg in your beer ? 


What did you say? You’re not satisfied with 
reaching the buying influences in the coal mines 
which account for 87% of U. S. coal like MEcH- 
ANIZATION does? You’re not satisfied with a 
magazine which cuts 
across vertical industry 
lines, and comes across 
with the coal users who 
account for 90% of all 
U. S. coal used like 
UTILIZATION does? 
You’re not satisfied that 
from 





we cover coal 
“earth to hearth?” 


Many of our advertisers have managed to be- 
come quite content with that fare. How about 
you? What do you want? Egg in your beer? 
Well, you’re getting it. It’s our new M*A*P*P 
—Mechanization Advertisers’ Plus Package. 


M*A*P*P is the new 10-unit pacxage ~ plusses 





we’ve brewed for advertisers in Mechanization 
and/or Utilization. (See the box for all 10 units.) 
Take just one item, for example —an annual 





This is M*A*P*P 


Mechanization Advertisers’ Plus Package 








1—Invitation to Annual Coal | 7—Use of our distributors’ 
Forum | list and assistance in 
2—Operator Advertiser | selecting distributors 


Luncheons at the Coal 
Show 
3—Government purchase and 
bid information 
4—Annual Market Study 
for your product 
5—Use of mailing lists and 
free handling of direct 
mail you supply 
6—Catalog listing in maga- | 
zine "Catalog Sections" | 





8—Monthly confidential let- 
ter on coal production, 
use, trends, etc. 


9—Editors' monthly letters 
on new products to 
operators and users 


10—Merchandising copies of 
Mechanization or Utiliza- 
tion to advertisers’ sales 
staffs 











market study for your product. You'll get the 
latest dope on the industry, the market, the 
opportunities, via a sampling of 100 coal mine 
operators (MECHANIZATION) or of 100 coal 
consumers (UTILIZATION). M*A*P*P* is cal- 
culated to keep you better informed on coal 
production and coal use markets—to extend the 
reach of your advertising message, to increase 
the area and richness of your customer contacts. 
Confidentially, M*A*P*P 
our publications are 
excellent buys. Now, 
with M*A*P*P the 
buys are even better! 


even without 


What’ll you have? 
The MECHANIZATION 
rep who calls on you 
can provide all the de- 
tails. Or, write us 
direct for a fully de- 
scriptive brochure on 
M*A*P*P*, the new 
plus package that puts the hen fruit in your stein. 





Here’s how! 


echanization, Ine. 


NiBIP) 


11th FLOOR, MUNSEY BUILDING 
WASHINGTON 4, D.C. 





NEW YORK ° PITTSBURGH * PHILADELPHIA * CINCINNATI 
CHICAGO * SAN FRANCISCO * LOS ANGELES 


Publishers of ... 
MECHANIZATION ¢ UTILIZATION * MECHANNUAL 


CoAL INDUSTRY PURCHASING MANUAL 
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ferred at a meeting of the American 
Steel Warehouse Association. 

Paul Grammer, president, Gram- 
mer, Dempsey & Hudson, Newark 
warehouse, explained the reason for 
the slackening of foreign competi- 
tion on the Atlantic Seaboard: 

“Our foreign friends who sell 
steel are doing very well in their 
own countries. Their steel business 
is good; automobile manufacturing 
is flourishing and general economic 
conditions are excellent. So foreign 
steel companies have less need of 
finding export markets in the U. S.” 

Walter S. Doxsey, president of the 
association, said that continued 
growth of warehousing, as a method 
of steel distribution, is “more than 
a hope.” The reason, he said, is that 
the development of more and more 
high-speed equipment in the mills 
is making it less and less economical 
for them to handle small orders, 
such as are handled by warehouses. 

He observed that warehouse dis- 
tribution of stainless steel has 
tripled while production has only 
doubled in the past eight years. In 
the first ten months of 1954, steel 
distributors received 20% of mill 





shipments, a figure reflecting growth 
of warehousing over the past 20 
years. 


Six Chilton publications 

to move to Philadelphia 

® NEW YORK Six New York 
business papers of the Chilton Co. 
will join five other Chilton publi- 
cations at the company’s expanded 
headquarters in Philadelphia. 

The move probably will take 
place in June. The New York pub- 
lications are Boot & Shoe Recorder, 
Department Store Economist, Hard- 
ware Age, Iron Age, Jewelers’ Cir- 
cular-Keystone and Optical Journal. 

G. C. Buzby, Chilton vice-presi- 
dent, said the move is one of “econ- 
omy and consolidation.” The Chilton 
building in Philadelphia will get a 
two-story addition to accommodate 
the staffs of the six publications. 

Mr. Buzby, who is acting as pres- 
ident because of the illness of Jo- 
seph S. Hildreth, said Chilton still 
will maintain a sales and editorial 
office in New York. 

The five company publications 
now in Philadelphia are Automotive 
Industries, Commercial Car Jour- 
nal, Distribution Age, Motor Age 
and the Spectator. Chilton’s Hard- 
ware World, covering the Pacific 
coast, will remain in San Francisco. 


Winning Team .. Plaque for excellence of its industrial tire advertising was 
awarded to B. F. Goodrich Co. by Cleveland Advertising Club. Receiving award, from 


left: P. W. Stansfield, manager, industrial tire sales; F. T. Tucker, director 
Griswold-Eshleman, Goodrich’'s agency; John H. Gerber, assistant 


Charles Farran, v. p., 


of advertising; 


account executive; J. E. Powers, manager, truck tire sales. 
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Marsteller and Rickard & Co. 
merge into one agency 

® NEW yorK .. Rickard & Co., New 
York, and Marsteller, Gebhardt & 
Reed, Chicago and Pittsburgh, have 
merged. 

The new agency will be Marstel- 
ler, Rickard, Gebhardt & Reed. The 
merger was announced in a joint 
statement by H. L. Fisher and Wil- 
liam A. Marsteller, presidents of the 
merged agencies. 

“Under the new arrangement,” 
the statement said, “we now are 
able to offer clients a complete ad- 
vertising, public relations and mar- 
keting service in three of the na- 
tion’s most highly concentrated in- 
dustrial areas . . New York, Chi- 
cago and Pittsburgh. We feel that 
this will enhance our worth to pres- 
ent clients and will help us, as an 
agency, to sell our services to 
others.” 

Mr. Fisher, who has served Rick- 
ard & Co. for 35 years and became 
president in 1941, will be chairman 
of the board of the new agency, 
while Mr. Marsteller continues as 
president and chief executive officer. 

No major staff changes are 
planned. Three executive v. p.’s 
will retain their titles: Lewis Wil- 
liams, Chicago, and Rod S. Reed, 
Jr., Pittsburgh, both of MG&R, and 
Howard H. Sharman, of Rickard, 
New York. 

The new agency, which a spokes- 
man said will rank among the first 
ten in industrial billings in 1955, 
lists 68 accounts including Ingersoll- 
Rand Co., Resistoflex Corp., Foster 
Wheeler Corp. and Heald Machine 
Co., all present Rickard accounts, 
and Clark Equipment Co., Rock- 
well Mfg. Co., Aetna Ball & Roller 
Bearing Co. and National Roll & 
Foundry, brought from MG&R. 

Some accounts may be transferred 
to the New York offices, it was an- 
nounced, but no changes are planned 
in the operating practices of the 
merged companies since “similari- 
ties in philosophies, methods of 
doing business and general approach 
to advertising were primary factors 
that made possible the merger.” 

Rickard & Co. brings with it a 
fully staffed public relations depart- 
ment, but Burson-Marsteller As- 
sociates, MG&R’s pr affiliate, is ex- 
pected to continue serving. 8 














TIDELANDS OIL 


Many months have passed since 
the burning ‘““Tidelands” issue was 
settled by act of Congress. 

Men and masses of equipment 
have been trying again the difficult, 
costly task of drilling for oil be- 
neath the ocean — a job that can be 
handled only by private enterprise 
willing to take the gamble. 

President Eisenhower signed the 
Tidelands Bill on May 22, 1953. 
And Wor p O1L’s June, 1954, issue 
gave the first comprehensive report 
on Gulf Coast offshore activities 
since that time. This story has been 
of intense interest to oil men every- 
where. 

























Leg work to obtain this offshore 
development story involved 2,750 
miles ‘of travel by five staff mem- 
bers. New Orleans and Tulsa cor- 
respondents verified oil company 
drilling plans. Three other Worip 
Om researchers assembled figures 
on acreage and bonus from Louisi- 
ana and Texas records. Pictures, 
sketches, notes on new equipment 
and methods were coordinated at 
the Houston office. Result: a timely, 
factual, authoritative story, an- 
other Worip Om first. 

Reading mutter that gives on- 
the-job assistance means circulation 


Get the facts today on this billion-dollar annual 
equipment market. Request 44-page NIAA market 
data book from any of the offices listed below. 


FIRST Choice Of OUMER eee 


GULF PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Apectalized PEROUUM Sublications 


HOUSTON (6), 3301 Buffalo Drive, LY-4301 

NEW YORK (17), 250 Park Avenue, El Dorado 5-4012 
CHICAGO (4), 332 S. Michigan Avenue, Wabash 2-9330 
CLEVELAND (15), 1010 Euclid Avenue, Main 1-2550 





TULSA (3), Hunt Building, 3-1844 


LOS ANGELES, W. W. Wilson Building, Huntington Park, Jefferson 1219. 
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among men with buying power. 

Oil producing men read Wor_p 
Oi regularly and carefully for use- 
ful, helpful information. Here is 
the largest available circulation 

(16,200) among men engaged ex- 
clusively in oil producing opera- 
tions. Let us show you documented 
evidence that 93% of the men who 
influence the purchase of 98% of 
all oil field equipment subscribe 
to Wor_tp OI. 

Readers like Wortp On. They 
get more out of it. Advertisers, too, 
like Wortp O11 . . . because they 
get more out of it, 
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IN 1949, 


cals and raw materials asked 
for a composite catalog devoted 
exclusively to their needs for 
complete, up-to-date data on 
properties, specifications and 
applications. 


specifiers of chemi- 


CMC stands alone, 


recognized throughout the 
chemical process industries as 
the exclusive composite catalog 
of chemicals and raw materials 
information! In fact, the de- 
mand for CMC is so great, dis- 
tribution will be increased to 
18,000 guaranteed. Ask for 
facts on how CMC completely, 
economically, sells the big 
process industries market. 


<° ERA a? 


CHEMICAL MATERIALS CATALOG 
& DIRECTORY OF PRODUCERS 


Sells Chemicals and Raw Materials 


REINHOLD 


Publishing Corporation 
430 Park Avenue 
New York 22, N. Y 
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problems 


in Industrial Marketing 


by BOB AITCHISON 


What do you like and dislike 
in business paper salesmen? 


What do you, he, do about it? 


By Ira R. Ogilvie 
Sales Promotion and 
Advertising 
Manager 

George Gorton 
Machine Co. 
Racine, Wis. 


™ 1D CLASSIFY space salesmen like 
this: 
1. A few are delightful surprises. 
2. Some are occasionally helpful. 
3. Ho hum, he’s here again. 
4. Several are exasperating. 
5. A few are insulting. 
Let’s take them in order: 
1. There are four or five men who 


‘ visit me two or three times a year, 


and whom I am more than glad to 
see. I get a lot of information from 
them, which they pick up in their 
travels, and which is indirectly help- 
ful in my work. 

These men realize that you cannot 
“sell” anything if it is not needed. 
They realize that selling today is 
more a matter of education and of 
showing how their products or serv- 
ices will be helpful to the prospect. 

2. The helpful ones do a good job 
usually in analyzing what their pub- 
lications have to offer and they try 
to relate their advantages to my re- 
quirements. However, this second 
group doesn’t seem to have the 
wide vision of the first group in that 
they don’t seem to understand how 
far they can go in providing service 
instead of selling. 


3. Ho, hum . . need I say more? 





_ What makes a good space rep? 
or a bad one? Five admen tell 


4. The group that exasperates me 
relies on personality and selling abil- 
ity, and they love to argue. 

5. There aren’t many like this, but 
occasionally one classifies himself as 
insulting chiefly because he will not 
or cannot understand that the prob- 
lems I have are the important issue. 
All he can comprehend is that he 
has something to sell, and by golly 
he’s going to ram it down my throat 
whether he hurts my feelings, in- 
sults my intelligence or beats me 
over the head. 

I would like to see INDUSTRIAL 
MARKETING make an annual award 
to the Advertising Representative of 
the Year. Voting could be done by 
mail, and I know that many adver- 
tising managers and agency space 
buyers would be glad to cast their 
ballots if (as they should be) they 


are anonymous. 


By Fergus Mead 
Senior Vice- 
President 

The Buchen ( 
Chicago 


= MAYBE I’ve just been lucky. Most 
space representatives impress me as 
being eminently qualified for their 
jobs. 

Above all I want him to know the 
market which his paper serves. . 
know it in statistical terms, in hu- 
man terms, in the traditional ways 
of doing business, and in terms of 
reading habits. I want him to know 
my client’s products and their chan- 
nels of distribution. I want him to 

Continued on page 60 
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salsa tom manufacturers of 
sar-hi-ter-te-w Handling equipment 
; give sales 







Manufacturers 

Py miileliclalel Mule lale ks 

ling equipment using 

1954-55 edition of CEC 

Company Number years 
in CEC 


Allis-Chaimers 
Manufacturing Co 

Bailey & Co., Inc., R. N 

Bartlett & Snow Co., C. O 

Big Joe Mfg. Co 

Brady Conveyors Corp 

solorado Fuel and Iron Corp 

Day Company, The 

Dracco Corp 

Electrolift, Inc 

Fuller Company 

General American 
Transportation Corp 

Gump Co., B. F 

Hapman Conveyors, Inc 


Hardinge Company, In 34 ie the process industries, materials handling is a mammoth 
ewitt-Rob , Ine y . ° P 
brine ato la undertaking. Every hour, thousands of tons of materials—solid, 


Holly. Pneumatic 





syeeens.. am ar liquid, semi-liquid, coarse, fine—are kept on the move. So too, 


Link-Belt Company 

Morse Mfg. Co., Inc 
Pulverizing Machinery Div 
Quaker Rubber Corp 

Read Standard Corporation 
Richardson Scale Co 
Robinson Air-Activated 








are process men who must solve their materials handling prob- 
lems each time they change a process. To put their hands on 
needed product facts fast, these specifiers in over 14,000 process 
plants reach for Chemical Engineering Catalog. CEC is their 
















Conveyor Systems Div 


Sackett & Sons Co., A. J exclusive working encyclopedia. It provides detailed, up-to-date 
Tae Con cis data of 36 manufacturers of materials handling equipment. The 
ee utes ha product facts of over 500 additional companies also are cataloged 
ee in the current edition of CEC—information on process equip- 
Standard Conveyor Co ment...engineering services...materials of construction. 

samactine Co, I, mee For proof of how CEC provides inquiries that lead to sales of 
Sturtevant Mill Co 25 products or services such as yours, call in your Reinhold catalog 


Tractomotive Corp 
United States Rubber Co 
Witte & Co., W. Richard 


representative today. 





24 TYPES OF MATERIALS 
HANDLING EQUIPMENT SOLD IN CEC 





Ash handling Hoppers, avto- 
systems matic weighing CHEMICAL 
Blowers Loaders 
Buckets, Materials ENGINEERING 
drag, etc. handling systems 
Cars Pallet loaders on -W i -Vaele) 
Chains, elevating Pulverized 
and conveying solids handling 
Conveying systems systems ) REINHOLD 
Conveyors Scrapers, drag 
Cranes Shovels PUBLISHING CORP. 
Dumpers Tank cars 
Elevators Trippers, 
Excavators conveyors 
PS Trolleys LOM tola ae Wi-1i10- (-h an hold ae Oe 
Hoists Trucks Chicago * Cleveland * Los Angeles * San Francisco * Seattle * Denver * Houston 
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Dynamic ‘‘how to do it”’ 
Editorial makes More 
and More Management 
and Production Men 
Buy and Read 


WOOD & WOOD PRODUCTS 


“WOOD 


and 


Wood 
Products 








in Major Plants accounting 
for Bulk of Production 
“across the board’”’ 
in $9 billion Wood Industry* 





*Manvufacturers of Lumber — Plywood — 
Veneer — Hardboard — Wood Containers — 
Furniture — Millwork — Flooring — Prefabs 
— Other Wood Products — Large Industrial 
Wood Users. 





HERE’S PROOF THAT IT’S YOUR 
BASIC NATIONAL BUY TO SELL 
RIGHT PEOPLE IN RIGHT PLACES 
. . « THE BIG BUYING POWER! 





Ask for latest report showing these circula- 
tion gains: 


Total Paid ....... 


Effective Buying Power Coverage . 


up 17.4% 
up 26.5% 


Wooden Container 
. . up 41.8% 


Planing Mill, Millwork, Sash and Door Mirs 
ola icicsecscionm AD Sees 


Furniture, Fixture and Cabinet Mfrs. up 10.4% 
Misc. Wood Products Mfrs. ............ up 28.2% 
(Nov. 1952 to date) 


— * ded wood, Veneer, 


Ask for independent reader preference 
study on 14 publications in this fiel 


Ask for analysis showing how WOOD & 
wooD ow TS covers Major Producers 


wo0D 
wooD PRODUCTS 


A VANCE PUBLICATION 
139 N. Clark St., Chicago 2, Ill. 
Phone: Financial 6-5380 





‘not how many — but WHO”’ 
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make a definite point, to have an 
expressible reason for his call. I 
love him if he comes to me with 


an idea. Whether it’s good, bad or 


indifferent it at least shows that the 
rep is thinking, as I have to think, 
about the problem of getting more 
of the client’s products sold in the 
rep’s market. 

Reps I don’t like: 
“me too” 


the one that 
wants space on a basis, 
who seems to think that because of 
the happy coincidence that he, the 
client and I are all in business, he’s 
entitled to an order. I am filled with 
a large pain by the rep who shows 
up once a year at schedule time and 
is greviously hurt or even indignant 
if he’s not on the list. I dislike the 
kind who paw nervously through a 
bulging brief case without, 
ently, the slightest notion of where 
anything is. I'm not eager to renew 
contact with the vague ones, the 
men who aren't positive about any- 
thing. 


appar- 


wed Carr on yaa 


® THE ADVERTISING space boys I’m 
fond of are the ones who bring me 
market or media information or 
ideas of pertinent value to the cli- 
ents I’m serving. Otherwise, they 
don’t try to see me unless I ask 
them to. They know when I’m 
working on plans and schedules, so 
they visit me at the right time. . 
not after they discover their paper 
has somehow fallen off the list. 
They don’t take it for granted that 
I’m so completely sold nothing can 
change my mind. They don’t think 
sitting in their offices and writing 
me frequent reminder letters is an 
answer to their call of duty. 

When they have a reason to see 
me, mostly they make appointments, 
though that’s not a_brass-bound 
rule. Maybe they realize that it em- 
barrasses me when they arrive un- 
expectedly and I can’t see them. 


When they enter my office, they tell 
me (God bless ’em!) their names 
and their publications . . very casu- 
ally, of course. Even though they 
don’t know what a lousy memory 
for names I have, they’re wise to 
the fact that they get better atten- 
tion from me if I’m not racking my 
tired and faulty brain to dig up a 
name for that familiar and well- 
liked face among the hundreds I 
know on sight. Then, unless I’m 
obviously in the mood for leisurely 
persiflage, they go right to work, 
concisely to the point. They answer 
my questions. Then they leave. I’ve 
enjoyed the session, I’m grateful for 
the help, I’m even emotionally con- 
ditioned to remember what I’ve 
been told. 


By H. E. Dadson 

Advertising Mar. 

Mech. Goods Div. 
U. S. Rubber Co. 
New York 


® BY TURNING visits of space sales- 
men into question-and-answer 
“bees,” I obtain excellent guidance 
in planning advertising. For, with 
rare exceptions, I find these men are 
extremely well informed. They can- 
not only give me valuable technical 
information, but aid us in express- 
ing our messages in the terms and 
language our audiences understand. 
Such help is valuable, even though 
I, myself, may make extensive field 
trips to investigate a specific indus- 
try. 

Also, I look to them for specific 
market facts, and we often secure 
the “raw material” necessary for 
effective campaigns. 

I regard most of the trade paper 
representatives as close and valued 
business associates, and have fre- 
quently gone on field trips with 
them. They have proved particular- 
ly helpful in our launching of new 
products in fields with which I am 
not overly familiar. 

My only criticism (and it is one 
I rarely have occasion to make) 
occurs when they are not thorough- 
ly informed as to the markets their 
publication penetrates. But that 
happens very infrequently. id 





SWAMPED WITH ORDERS 


Microdial manufacturer reaps orders 





MICRODIAL 


DIRECT READING 
THROUGH 3600° TO A 
DIGITAL ACCURACY OF 
1 PART IN 1000. 


FITS ANY MULTI-TURN DEVICE 


HAND OR SERVO OPERATED 


he The new direct reading Borg Microdial 
Model 1301 practically eliminates hu- 
man error because it was designed for forced 
fast reading. Laboratory, production and pro- 
cessing controls become more accurate when 
clear, sharp, figures on the specially designed 
Borg Counter are observed through the 
focal-point window. Borg Counter figures 
are seen against a dull black background to 
provide maximum contrast for instant per- 
ception under difficult reading conditions. 


The specially designed Borg Counter in the 
Model 1301 Borg Microdial reads from 000 
to 999 to 000 in 3600 degrees of continuous 
rotation with no stops. Maximum recom- 
mended operating speed is 10,000 counts 
per minute (100 rpm). 


Designed for military application, it has a 
built-in dust shield and clear-vision, wide- 
angle window for accurate reading from 
almost any position in front of the dial. 


The Model 1301 Borg Microdial is compact. 
It measures only 1-3/4” in diameter and 
1-5,/8.” in height and occupies no more panel 
space than the Micropot it controls. 

WRITE FOR CATALOG SHEET BED-A31 


Se 








from readers of 


Telegrams and letters (some with blank checks enclosed) 

have flooded the office of The George W. Borg Corporation 

in Janesville, Wisconsin. Most of the communications 

refer to Borg’s December ad in Automatic Control. And on top 
of this active individual action—over 600 reader inquiries 

were forwarded to the Borg Corp. within one month 

after the ad appeared. 


Results—over 500 dial units shipped... production increased 
to meet the sales demands of Automatic Control subscribers. 


This is only one example of sales action from Automatic Control's 
large 30,000 audience. Here is proof of results from 

advertising in the only magazine designed and edited to give 
your component or automatic control equipment message 

a solid applications background. 


Find out about the Automatic Control way of developing a 
quantity of quality inquiries from men who want to know more 
about your products for automatic operations. Write, or ask 
your local Automatic Control representative for all the facts. 


CONTROL 


The APPLICATIONS Magazine of Systems Engineering 


A Reinhold Publication 
430 Park Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 


Cleveland: Chicago: 
815 Superior Ave.,N.E. 111 W. Washington St. 


Represented by Duncan Scott & Co. 
in San Francisco and Los Angeles 
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How to live happily ever after 


Almost everyone will agree that short lived client- 
agency relationships are, unhappily, profitable neither 


to the client nor the agency. 


But it does not necessarily follow that all long last- 
ing client-agency relationships are happy ones or pro- 
ductive ones. They can be and they should be. But 
too often they degenerate into dreary affairs of habit 
with both parties merely going through the motions 


along the path of least resistance. 


In such unproductive associations we feel that the 
blame rests more often with the agency than with the 
client. By the very nature of its function, the agency 
is in the better position to generate and maintain 


vitality in the relationship. 
In soliciting an account, we believe it is our responsi- 


bility to the client to define the conditions under 


which we can do the best possible job. 


Those conditions can be summed up in two words: 


Full Partnership. 
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Neither we nor any agency can be fully effective if 
we are held at arm’s length. If we are denied “con- 
fidential” sales figures, or information about internal 
problems affecting production or sales. If we have no 
part in formulating as well as implementing advertis- 


ing’s function in reaching sales objectives. 


We have found that when most prospective clients 
understand the extent to which we like to cooperate 
with them, they are not only pleasantly surprised, but 


very willing. 


Having been given the privileges of partnership by 
a client, it then becomes our continuing job to assume 


the responsibilities of partnership. 


It is part of that responsibility not to “‘ves’”’ the 
client automatically. To disagree when we have real 
grounds for disagreement, either about objectives or 
methods of reaching them. To recommend what we 
honestly feel is best, even when that recommendation 
involves cancellation of space or time we could con- 


tinue to bill merely by keeping our mouths shut. 


As long as we think and work like partners, clients 
accept us as partners, not suppliers. Such relationships 
stay alive and grow increasingly profitable to both 


parties with each year of working together. 


We have found that to be true with a great many 
accounts, including our first client, with whom we have 


been living happily for almost half a century. 


areleller 
Gael 


eed pine. 
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CHICAGO «+ PITTSBURGH ¢ NEW YORK 
AFFILIATES 


PUBLIC RELATIONS * BURSON-MARSTELLER ASSOCIATES, INC, 


MARKETING COUNSEL ¢ MARSTELLER RESEARCH, INC. 








* 
How SIC’ can match media 


with changing markets . . fast 


New audit method excites admen, promises better media selection 


By Kenneth L. Walters Media Planning Consultant * Marketing Services Div.., 
General Electric Co., and member, NIAA Media Practices Committee 


® IN THE YEARS ahead there is go- 
ing to be a market explosion. 

By 1965, according to the recent 
report of the Joint Committee on 
the Economic Report, gross national 
product will go up from $365 bil- 
lion in 1953 to $535 billion; civilian 
labor force up from 63,500,000 to 
79,000,000; industrial labor up from 
49,300,000 to 60,000,000; annual ex- 
penditures for plant and equipment 


*U. S. Standard Industrial Classifications 


up from $36 billion to $60 billion! 
As this growth develops, every- 
one in industrial marketing . . mar- 
keting managers, sales managers, 
advertising managers, agencies, pub- 
lishers . . will find themselves rang- 
ing the gamut of industry to seek 
out markets for innumerable new 
products, and circulation for maga- 
zines. There will be tens of thou- 
sands more production, design, main- 
tenance, sales and purchasing peo- 
ple than there are today. The 
number of men whom advertisers 





Big question? 


Can SIC really do the job? 


m Will the use of Standard Industrial Classifications in business paper circulation audits 


help advertisers select media better? 


mittee representing 


Circulations . . 





put to work. 


Kenneth L. Walters 


Yes 


A group of media men . 
tices committee of the National Industrial 
Advertising Association . 

A group of publishers. . 
the six metalworking 
papers audited by the Audit Bureau of 
says “No.” 

In this article Kenneth Walters tells why 
his NIAA committee thinks SIC should be 


. the media prac- 


. says “Yes.” 


a special com- 





James E. Blackburn 


The opposite view is held by J. E. Black- No 


burn, jJr., whose ideas are presented in a 
following story beginning on page 67. 


Mr. Blackburn, who is vice-president and director of circulation, McGraw-Hill Publishing 


Co., speaks on behalf of the ABC metalworking papers. Another opinion on this contro- 


versial subject, of immediate importance to all industrial advertising men, is offered by 
an advertising manager in the “Letters to the Editor” department, beginning on page 8. 
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must sell, and the number of men 
in the audiences of business papers, 
will be far greater than it is today. 
Surely the changes you and your 
company experience in the next ten 
years will be far greater than those 
of the last ten years. 


Media .. 
future 


New, Unfamiliar 
A hint of the 
changes may be found in the recent 
experience of a group of advertis- 
ers. Two years ago they were quite 
concerned about the growing diffi- 
culty of making sound selections of 
the business papers to carry their 
advertising. The causes of this con- 
cern were broadening of product 
lines coupled with changes in dis- 
tribution which required intensive 
study of new and unfamiliar mar- 
kets and media. 

Their market plans and sales op- 
erations had been built upon gov- 
ernment information prepared 
according to Standard Industrial 
Classifications. The frustrating task 
of “translating” business paper cir- 
culations into circulation by SIC 
industries clearly demonstrated that 
current methods of reporting circu- 
lation could be made far more use- 
ful to marketing and advertising 
men. 

Further investigation revealed 
that use of SIC government data in 
marketing work was far more gen- 
eral than had been supposed, and 
that circulation reports according to 
SIC were broadly desired. Subse- 
quently the National Industrial 
Advertisers Association and _ the 
American Association of Advertis- 
ing Agencies formally expressed the 
desire of advertisers for SIC circu- 


impact of 
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MARKET bi en 
#Value Added *No. Plants 
SIC +Workers by Manufacture with 20 or 
NO. Industry (000) Per worker +Rank more workers 
29. Petroleum & Coal Products... sss stsé«~ GH $12,190 1 790 
28. Chemical Products sai Stee tietineea: a 12,129 2 45175 
21. Tobacco Products ——— a | 9,560 3 not listed 
26. Paper & Allied Products cs oe eee 8,2h9 4 3,079 
35. Machinery except electrical_._ a 7,947 5 13223 
20. Food and Kindred Products. sine ges 7,848 6 11,366 
27- Printing and Publishing. ee 7,500 7 5,80 
37. Transportation Zcuipment__.__ __ 1,867 7,472 1,930 
33e Primary Metals... _ peers I, 7,471 9 3,390 
36. Blectrical Machinery. oe P 75360 10 2,464 
38. Instruments - . a 75313 ll 1,080 
3h. Fabricated Metals... roe: FS: 7,284 12 7,040 
32. Stone, Clay & Glass Frroducts- 2 = Nel aS 7,090 13 3,572 
30. Rubber Products eo sctesinitinen tecket hah: SD 7,007 14 602 
39.2 Miscellaneons Manufacturing... -__—-_—- 650 6,095 15 5,987 
25. Furniture and Fixtures oe ACS ee |" 5,872 16 3,1u4 
2. Lumber, except Fumiture— nsdn RD hy 75u 17 8,281 
22. Textile Mill Products _ - 1,131 4s 74h 18 55577 
31. Leather & Leather Products 366 4,530 19 2,529 
23. Apparel Products 1,167 hs 3b 20 1,000 
How to Relate Markets to Media . . Chart shows data on SIC classifications and how media data can cover those 


lation reports on audits. As a start, 
nine metalworking publication mem- 
bers of Business Publications Audit 
were audited on the SIC basis in 
their June, 1954, statements. 


It Can Help Us Keep Up 
This, briefly, is the background of 
the developing interest in SIC. 
Widespread use of SIC would open 
many opportunities for advertising 
people to do a more effective media 
job faster, to increase stature with 
clients, with sales, marketing, and 
top management, and above all to 
keep up with the accelerating 
changes and growth in industry, and 
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in the 2,000 business papers which 
serve it. 
In this article we shall: 
pDefine SIC and trace the grow- 
ing dependence of modern 
marketing upon it. 
pDescribe the need for SIC in 
terms of sound media selec- 
tion principles. 
pOutline the use of SIC, how 
it relates media to markets 
simply and quickly. 


What SIC is . . 
and how it's used 


Standard Industrial Classifications 


is the system used by the govern- 
ment to classify all statistics it gath- 
ers concerning our britches-bust- 
census, income tax, 
business 


ing economy .. 
production, employment, 
population, and so on. This system 
was devised to establish uniformity 
and comparability of statistics gath- 
ered by various branches of the gov- 
ernment. The major SIC Manufac- 
turing groups are shown in the 
table, “How to Relate Markets to 
Media.” Two manuals listing all the 
Manufacturing and Non-Manufac- 
turing industries can be obtained 
from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Washington, D.C., for $2.25. 
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classifications. Present media data (right) are not comparable. 


These statistics are vital in mar- 
keting. They form a standard statis- 
tical pattern which business uses to 
locate sales potentials and plan for 
the future. Geographic breakdowns 
by SIC industries are used for such 
varied and important purposes as 
setting sales quotas, keeping sales 
and distributor records, and operat- 
ing direct mail lists. Here are typical 
examples of many, many ways in 
which SIC marketing information is 
published and used: 

p“Survey of Current Business” 
published by the Department 
of Commerce, is typical of the 
numerous SIC reports put out 


by the Government. 


»“Consumer Markets” section 
of the annual Standard Rate 


& Data Service. 
pSales Management’s 
“Survey of Buying Power.” 


pPrinter’s Ink’s Advertising An- 


nual. 


>McGraw-Hill’s Census 


Manufacturing, and that pub- 
lisher’s “Market Planning 


Workbook.” 


plron Age’s Market Data Books 
pSteel’s Census of Metalwork- 


ing. 


pDun & Bradstreet listing of all 


businesses by SIC number. 


annual 


aan anccanannaiamaas 
nek é How business 
depends on SIC 
(These figures are com- (These figures and classificatios for the 
parable with the total same magazine are not comparable with total But the most recent and strongest 
a a left) market figures) evidence of business’ dependence on 
PO to SIC pdiiiodine ta Preset bysten the SIC figures is the story in the 
Circulation Plants Circulation Ciaeak Hashion last December 30 issue of the Wall 
Street Journal. This concerned Con- 
gress’ allotment of $8,000,000 to 
23,278 i a make another general business cen- 
. Sadako Sichsdees & facking sus which undoubtedly will be pub- 
. weal lished as usual, on the SIC basis. 
Here are a few significant quotes: 
“Up-to-date Census information is 
10,155 6,099 ‘intelligence’ most commonly used 
F : and most effective in studying 
— > re Processing Plants and market potentials and researching 
rts Manufacturers: , 
(a) Forging, Stamping, Welding, consumer demand” . . Ray R. Ep- 
Machinery, Heat Treating and pert, executive vice-president, 
3,681 1,389 1,083 Finishing Plants Burroughs Corp. 
(b) Plate and Structural Fabri- 
5,808 254439 1,620 cators “Gordon A. Hughes, director of 
3,290 1,760 2,180 (c) oe and Die Casting market analysis, General Mills, 
(4) Other parts, not end products said his company notes a growing 
779 533 dependency on the basic statistics 
provided by the Census Bureau. 
8,035 630k “This is not in any sense of the 
word government subsidy . . rath- 
er it is the kind of teamwork re- 
3539 Producers of Metals (Ferrous and quired for modern, scientific mar- 
non= . . ” 
1,116 836 Heck Words, Setting mies” ties 
Smelters and Refiners The article cites the American 
oul 553 Marketing Association’s survey of 
682 members including companies of 
all sizes and kinds. Of these, 83% 
said the censuses were “very use- 
ful,” 13% said “moderately useful,” 
and 4% said “of little use.” Nine 
out of ten companies used the fig- 
ures in market analysis, three- 


fourths for sales forecasting, and 
about two-thirds used the figures 
in laying out sales territories. 

This is overwhelming evidence of 
business’ dependence on the SIC 
system. 


SIC Can Help Media, Too. . 


If marketing and sales managers de- 
pend on SIC, advertising managers, 
their agencies and publishers must 
inevitably follow. For advertising 
and selling are teammates in 
achieving volume and profit goals 
on the modern marketing team. Per- 
sonal selling and advertising are 
directed at the same types of people. 
If the sales force’s work is based on 
SIC, then advertising effort should 
be planned and executed from the 
same base. In order for advertising 
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to call on plants and people in vari- 
ous industries in the same propor- 
tions as salesmen’s calls, it is essen- 
tial that media be selected according 
to the same SIC system used to lay 
out the salesmen’s work. 


These are fundamentals which 
prove again that selection of media 
is truly rooted in marketing and 
selling conditions. Let’s carry these 
principles a little further into the 
actual work of selecting media. 


If media is intended to help sales- 
men sell, the magazines selected 
should expose advertising to the 
largest number of prospects for the 
product, at lowest cost. Hence, the 
most efficient magazines are those 
which are received, and read, by 
the greatest number of prospects 
for the product. 


The process of evaluating a maga- 
zine then, is determining two prime 
values: 


1. Circulation . . is the number 
of prospects for the product who 
receive the magazine, as compared 
with the total number of prospects 
in the market. To estimate this num- 
ber, it is necessary to relate the 
magazine audience to the market. 
To relate audience to market, a 
standard system is required which 
can be applied uniformly both to 
the market and the magazine audi- 
ence. SIC is the system which does 


this. 


2. Readership . . is the penetra- 
tion of ideas from editorial content 
into the minds of prospects for the 
product. It is a highly intangible 
quality which is very difficult to 
measure. Yet it is the more impor- 
tant value you buy when advertis- 
ing, because the degree of reader- 
ship by prospects determines your 
advertisement’s opportunity to sell. 
For these important reasons, meas- 
urement of readership should occu- 
py most of the time of media people. 


But most of media people’s atten- 
tion is taken up with the time-con- 
suming task of determining what 
circulation figures mean. Not only 
is this statistical job complicated by 
differing policies concerning paid 
and unpaid circulation, the varying 
methods of classifying circulation 
have little effective uniformity which 
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permits “positioning” a magazine 
with respect to the whole market. 
Neither do these methods permit the 
essential comparisons between a 
magazine, or a schedule of maga- 
zines, and the pertinent parts of the 
whole market where you are trying 
to help salesmen sell. 

The space buyer is placed in the 
hopeless position of trying to draw 
conclusions which control invest- 
ment of large sums of money from 
the comparison of “apples” and 
“oranges,” or no comparison at all. 
This will be clear by examining the 
present classifications taken from an 
audit statement and the SIC classi- 
fications for the same magazine. 
These are shown in the accompany- 
ing table. 

Under these conditions, it is easy 
to understand why media people 
never get past study of circulation 
long enough to give readership the 
study it deserves. 


How SIC relates 
media to markets 


SIC would provide a_ uniform 
method to compare government 
market data and magazine circula- 
tion. It would enable buyers to lo- 
cate circulation by industry and 
compare it with the marketing im- 
portance (to him) of each industry. 
It would place each magazine’s au- 
dience in its true perspective with 
the whole industrial market. It 
would show coverage of a schedule 
of magazines in relation to the mar- 
kets an advertiser wanted to hit; 
show the effect on coverage of the 
market as magazines are added or 
dropped. 

The use of SIC for these purposes 
is shown in the table. This is based 
on Sales Management’s pictograph 
from their 1954 Survey of Buying 
Power. We have added the SIC 
two-digit numbers from the govern- 
ment manual on the Manufacturing 
Industries, also the number of plants 
with 20 employes or more from 
McGraw-Hill’s “Market Planning 
Workbook.” The final two columns 
give the plants and circulation for 
one magazine, in the various SIC 
industries. By adding similar col- 
umns for other magazines the re- 
lationship of each book to the whole 


market, and to each other, can be 
quickly and clearly established. 


Trial Run . . It should be empha- 
sized that there are many markets 
and areas of publishing confined to 
small parts of the two-digit SIC 
industries shown. Limits on space 
prevent giving any more detailed 
treatment here of the three-and- 
four-digit sub-classes, or more than 
one magazine. This very condition 
of numerous business publications 
(nearly 2,000), with relatively small 
circulations, specialized editorial 
content, covering only portions of 
the exploding industrial market, is 
the very essence of the need for re- 
porting circulation according to SIC 
on audit statements; this is the 
means of creating order in the midst 
of complexity. 

Many publishers have wholeheart- 
edly furnished their own unaudited 
analysis of SIC circulation. As stated 
before, Business Publications Audit 
and nine of its metalworking mem- 
bers cooperated on a trial audit of 
circulation according to SIC. This 
experience has revealed there are 
knotty problems involved in SIC 
audits, but tougher problems were 
solved, for example, when advertis- 
ers, publishers and agencies got to- 
gether to establish the Audit Bu- 
reau of Circulations. 

To sum up, industry will grow 
and change tremendously in the 
coming age of automation and the 
atom. But this growth will come 
only to those companies and indus- 
tries which fight for it. Which indus- 
tries will they be? How fast will 
they grow? SIC government reports 
will tell you and your marketing 
and sales associates. 


2,500 Business Papers? .. 
Which business papers will keep 
pace? Will there be 2,500 business 
papers in 1965? Which ones will be 
best for you? SIC circulation re- 
ports will help you get the answers 
faster. The same SIC system used 
for market planning and sales op- 
erations should be used for selecting 
advertising media, because they all 
have the same objectives. Therefore, 
business paper circulation should be 
reported and audited according to 
U. S. Standard Industrial Classifica- 
tions. ® 








Blackburn warns of barriers 


Would need $100,000 from advertisers, agencies . . or rate rise 


® NEW york .. If Standard Indcus- 
trial Classifications are used as a 
basis for comparing circulation 
breakdowns of business papers in 
the metalworking field, media men 
will face a tough chore. 

They will need to compare apples 
with oranges. 

This is the reaction of a special 
committee of publishers of papers 
in that field, audited by Audit Bu- 
reau of Circulations, to the proposal 
of the National Industrial Advertis- 
ers Association and the American 
Association of Advertising Agencies, 
that SIC categories be made a stan- 
dard part of ABC audited break- 
downs. Acting as spokesman for the 
ABC group, J. E. Blackburn, Jr., 
vice-president and director of cir- 
culation, McGraw-Hill Publishing 
Co., has presented this view to a 
joint meeting of his unit and the 
NIAA media practices committee. 


Multi-Product Snag .. In a 62- 
page reproduction of his presenta- 
tion, recently distributed to mem- 
bers of the NIAA committee, Mr. 
Blackburn makes the primary point 
that audits using SIC would not be 
readily comparable because of the 
existence of many multi-product 
plants, in which publishers would 
exercise individual choice regarding 
the classification in which they chose 
to list each manufacturing organi- 
zation. Citing examples from among 
a group of representative metal- 
working plants, the Blackburn re- 
port uses as one operation that of 
Colts Mfg. Co., Hartford, Conn. 

In this plant, says Mr. Blackburn, 
three different kinds of products are 
manufactured: firearms, which come 
under SIC 19; packaging machinery, 
classified as SIC 35; plastic products, 
whose category is SIC 39. “Where 
would you classify?” asks Mr. 


Blackburn, pointing out that three 
competing magazines, each circu- 
lating among industrial product 
buyers within this plant, might eas- 
ily list it under three different SIC 
numbers, providing the media buyer 
with no basis-for comparison. 


It Gets Complicated . . The report 
notes that there are 50,000 plants 
in the metalworking field in the 
United States, and that the govern- 
ment directory uses eight different 
SIC figures in which to place these 
plants, depending upon the products 
they turn out. It points out further 
that the government agency places 
a multi-product plant in that SIC 
category represented by the product 
which grosses the greatest sales for 
the plant. 

“The government resolved this 
problem easily,” Mr. Blackburn ob- 
serves, “by getting dollar volume in- 
formation on each product. For ex- 
ample, if at a given plant the com- 
pany produces $1,100,000 worth of 
steel kitchen cabinets, and $1,000,000 
worth of electric dishwashers, that 
plant is classified as SIC classifica- 
tion 25. No weight is given to SIC 
classification 35 for its million dollar 
volume in electric dishwashers. 

“On the other hand, you can have 
a plant doing a single product busi- 
ness of $200,000 in electric dish- 
washers and it is classified in classi- 
fication 35, although it only does 
a fifth of the volume on this product 
that the previous plant does. 

“So you can see that SIC will 
never give you complete totals for 
all plants that make electric dish- 
washers . . or for that matter . . 
any other product.” 

Noting that the Bureau of Census 
had told the ABC committee’s rep- 
resentatives that it did not feel free 
to give out classification numbers 
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assigned to each individual plant . . 
since this would tend to reveal sales 
figures secured by the government 
in confidence . . Mr. Blackburn then 
sets forth the proposition that to use 
SIC classifications with accuracy, 
“some impartial source” would have 
to build a list of the 50,000 metal- 
working plants. The publishers’ 
committee estimates that this would 
require an expenditure of about 
$100,000, plus an additional sum of 
about $35,000 annually for revisions. 


The Choices . . The problem has 
only three possible solutions, Mr. 
Blackburn’s committee says: 

pl. Raise a fund among advertis- 
ers and agencies to finance the cost 
of building and maintaining such a 
list. 

p2. Encourage publishers in the 
metalworking field to raise their ad- 
vertising rates to a level which 
would cover contributions to a cen- 
tral bureau that would set up and 
maintain the list. 

»3. Urge publishers “to abandon 
ABC standards of accuracy, uni- 
formity, comparability and audita- 
bility, and let each publisher do his 
own classifying on the base of his 
own information and his own 
choice.” 

In the closing pages, the report 
quotes William Hoffman, vice-presi- 
dent of ABC, who kept the door 
open for further cliscussions. 


ABC Still on Fence .. After re- 
marking that Mr. Blackburn had 
spoken as chairman of a special 
committee representing just one 
group of publishers within ABC, 
Mr. Hoffman said: 

“In no sense should these ques- 
tions be construed to represent the 
bureau’s attitude toward the subject 
or that a conclusion has been 
reached, either tentative or other- 
wise. It is, of course, conceivable 
that the ultimate decision may be in 
consonance with the questions 
raised. 

“The point that I would empha- 
size is that the entire subject is 
still in the exploratory stage and 
that, as of this moment, no firm 
conclusion has been reached so far 
as the Bureau is concerned. 

“I think you must all agree after 
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looking at Mr. Blackburn’s illumi- 
nating charts and listening to his en- 
lightening commentary that SIC 
leaves much to be desired. 

“Therefore, let’s make haste slow- 
ly. Let’s not discard the tried and 
tested and proved for the untried, 
the untested and most certainly, the 
unproved.” 

Because some 10 metalworking 
publications audited by Business 
Publications Audit of Circulation 
have already adopted the NIAA- 
AAAA suggestion, and are including 
SIC industry breakdowns in their 
statements, these statements are an- 
alyzed in the Blackburn report. 


No Circulation? . . Taking as ex- 
amples the statements of Design 
News and Machine Design, which 
he concedes have 100% coverage in 
the metalworking field, Mr. Black- 
burn points out great differences in 
their SIC breakdowns, demonstrat- 
ing that in four of the eight indus- 
try classifications falling under 
metalworking, one of the two books 
shows no circulation at all, and that 
their circulation figures differ widely 
in the other four product groups. 
This, he maintains, results not from 
any great difference in circulation, 
but rather from “publisher’s choice” 
differences in categorizing the 
plants where the books circulate. 

The NIAA media practices com- 
mittee, IM learned, is currently 
studying the objections raised by 
the Blackburn report and is prepar- 
ing a rebuttal. . 


Literature or sales calls? 


How to handle inquiries 
so you help, not sell, the buyer 


By N. H. Hale, Advertising Manager * Sunnen Products Co., St. Louis 


Should your ad coupon invite the reader 
to request sales literature? Or a sales 
call? Or both? 


That was asked in a letter to the editor 
(IM, Jan., p. 20). How you answer and 
what you do about it at your company 
may be building business . . or killing it. 
IM questioned one advertiser . . here is 
how he handles the problem, which may 
be more important than you think. 





= FOR SOME TIME we have given the 
reader a choice between asking for 
literature and asking for a sales en- 
gineer to call. (Frequently the read- 
er asks for both.) 

We reasoned that the reader may 
be interested in our product after 
having read our advertisement, but 
would like to learn something ad- 
ditional about it without entertain- 
ing a salesman. We make it easy for 
him. Sometimes the inquirer turns 
out to be a subordinate who is 
broadening his knowledge . . it 
could embarrass him with his su- 
perior to have a salesman call. 

However, we don’t let the matter 


drop when we send the literature. 
Our follow-up form, containing per- 
tinent data about the inquirer and 
his firm, is sent to our sales engineer 
in the territory. At his earliest con- 
venience our man contacts the in- 
quirer . . frequently by phone . . to 
see if the literature left any ques- 
tions to be answered. And many 
times our man is invited out to the 
plant. 

You can rightly call it low pres- 
sure selling. But when a sale re- 
sults, our sales engineer will be in 
contact with the buyer from then 
on, in a sales-service capacity. And 
if the customer feels that our man 
is helping him instead of selling 
him, a much better relationship ex- 
ists. 

Note that our procedure provides 
for a sales engineer to follow up 
every inquiry, even though his serv- 
ices have not been requested. Yet 
the contact is in the spirit of service, 
and invariably (we think) results 
in a favorable reaction toward our 
man and our company. * 





SOME ENGINEEHING DEVELOPMENTS 























Tells Story in Pictures . . On its 70th anniversary, Cincinnati Milling Machine Co. issued annual report made up almost entirely 


of pictures . 
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. of people at work and what they make. In diagrams this spread told major engineering feats of past 70 years. 















The NEW Electrolytic Process that 


LEANS, BRIGHTENS, POLISHES 
Resisting - CASTINGS -— Stainiess Stee! 





© Reduces Mechanico! Grinding, Polishing, Burnishing Costs. 
© imports Greater Brittience, Depth of Finish, LONGER LIFE! 


Agale COOPER ALLOY leads the way in the 
production of corrosion-rmsisting ably steel cast 
mg) 

Again COOPER ALLOY ploneers in applying 
the latest m metallurgical advancement to the 
wmprovement of stainless ttee! castings! 
LUSTRACAST finish, now avaiiably an COOPER 
doy castings, gives rich, brihanth-lustrows 
sheen comparable to the finest mechenical pol 
cost. LUSTRACAST improves mechinability 
due fo the uniform removal of scale. LUS- 
TRACAST provides « smoother, cleaner, sur- 
face; lessens weface contaminstion, contect 
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An fhastreted descriptive folder wil be mailed 
an request, Write today for your copy and a 
FREE casting sample LUSTRACAST. 
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ger ALLOY EQUALS QUALITY 


CA=0 


THE TESTED FORMULA FOR 
QUALITY STAINLESS CASTINGS 


Bor sound castings of intrcote 
darign producad exparimen- 
tolly in small lots or mass pro- 
duced by the thousands ond 





tens of thousands . . the oir- 
croft industry has come to rely 
on COOPER ALLOY 


Whether the job requires 
molding in sand, spinning m 
metal molds, or casting in resin 
bonded shells, Cooper Alloy 
offers the fotest in technicol 
knowledge, the most advanced 
equipment and @ spirit of pio- 
neering leadership thot hos 











kopt it attuned to the ever. 
changing needs of the oircratt 
industry 


Bulletin CC54 will give you a 
clearer picture af ovr faciltios, 
our experiance and our know. 
how. Write for your copy toduy, 
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Painiens Engineering ana 
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HILLSIDE, N.J. 








COOPER ALLOY 


THE COOPER ALLOY FOUNDRY CO. « HILLSIDE, N.J. 
Los Angeles. San Francisce Oahland, Houston, Chicago, Detrort, Philadelphie, Martlerd 
Leading producers of STAINLESS STEEL valves, fittings and castings 


As company grew, empha- 
sis on “alloy’’ was added, 


1953 


in five-year-plan for change. 


Don’t let your company name 


New name, new logos .. Cooper plans changes years ahead 


™ THE CAPITAL GOODS boom has cre- 
ated a sales* promotion problem. 

So many companies are expand- 
ing or diversifying or merging that 
a common problem is an outmoded 
company name that can mislead or 
scare customers away from new 
product divisions. 

Something like that, for instance, 
was bothering E. J. Hanley, presi- 
dent of Allegheny Ludlum Steei 
Corp., when he told business paper 
reporters the other day that “per- 
haps we shouldn’t have steel in our 
name. We are deeper into the wholly 
new metals than anyone else in the 


steel industry. Uranium, titanium, 
zirconium and molybdenum are in 
the picture right now.” 

The same kind of thought occurred 
to Harry A. Cooper, president of 
Cooper Alloy Corp., Hillside, N. J., 
and his sales and advertising staff 
five years ago. They acted. But it 
wasn’t a name change . . yet. 

The company then was known as 
Cooper Alloy Foundry Co., and it 
was getting into a variety of fields 
other than foundry products . . such 
as valves and aircraft products. So 
the company mapped a “five-year 
plan” of gradual changes in the com- 


COOPER ALLOY 


CORPORATION «+ HILLSIDE, N.J. 


Through 
keeps identity as it drops 


planning, Cooper 


1954 


“foundry” from name, logo. 


pany logo and, finally, in the name. 

The idea was to make the change 
so gradually that present customers 
weren’t confused, and yet to end up 
with a name that would identify the 
company properly to prospective 
new customers. 

First, emphasis in the logo in ads, 
stationery, etc., was switched from 
“Cooper” to “Cooper Alloy” . . with 
the full company name secondary. 
Stress on Cooper, Mr. Cooper said, 
was fine originally, but it “became 
a drawback as we grew.” 

That year a survey showed that 
the industry generally ranked the 
company fifth or sixth largest, 
whereas it actually was first. In 
1953, in a similar survey, the com- 
pany ranked first. Last year the 
company, still growing fast, changed 
its name as planned. 

Announcement ads ran in Chem- 
ical Engineering, Chemical Engi- 
neering Progress, Chemical Proc- 


essing, Chemical Week, Design 
News, Iron Age and Materials & 
Methods. Sd 
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Customer Excitement . . Salesmen for Mosler Safe Co. get strong merchandising help from brochure (center 
spread, above). They can show it to banker, show him how he can build city-wide excitement when he buys vault 
door . . with sample news releases announcing ‘world’s newest vault door’’ and newsworthy details of ways it foils 


burglars, sample letters from bank to various news editors (left), other promotion aids (right). 


New merchandising magic. . 


How to get distributors 
excited about your product 


Lip service is the best that most industrial advertisers are giving to a vital function, the 
key to sales success: merchandising. Although a handful of industrial advertisers are 
awakening to its magic potential, and their number is growing, many industrial advertising 
men .. and sales managers and corporation heads, too . . are still slumbering. 

Many of us have only a hazy or incorrect notion of what merchandising is. We think that 
it means merchandising the advertising. We think that when we send reprints of our busi- 
ness paper ads to our salesmen, we are doing the merchandising job. We aren't. Reprints 
are fine, but they are hopelessly inadequate to the merchandising that can and must be 
done if our products are to find expanded distribution and sales in our tremendously grow- 
ing economy and its mushrooming population. 

Real, honest-to-goodness merchandising means merchandising the product. To merchandise 
the product you find exciting new ways to stir up genuine excitement among your cus- 
tomers, your salesmen, your distributors. 

In this article, Industrial Marketing has asked the author, an alert, resourceful merchan- 
diser of industrial products, to tell what he knows about one aspect of merchandising . . 
merchandising product publicity. We believe this is the first time this story has been told 
. . at all, or so completely, in one place. Next month, we will present another aspect of 
industrial product merchandising in an article by Richard J. Brown, advertising manager, 
Delta Power Tool Div., Rockwell Mfg. Co. Subsequent articles will further explore what is 
and can be done to make the most of the dawning industrial merchandising era. 
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By Morris B. Rotman 
President 

Harshe-Rotman, Inc., 
Chicago and New York 


Public Relations 


™ HOW WELL are you publicizing 
your publicity accomplishments to 
your sales organization? 

Do your salesmen and distributors 
know what your publicity program 
is up to, and why? Do they have a 
clear idea of the benefits they’re 
deriving? Do they know how they 
can best participate? 

Or is publicity something your 
sales people know little or nothing 
about, and scarcely think of in terms 
of their own selling efforts? 

Your answers are the measure of 
the effectiveness of your publicity 
program. They’re a good gauge of 
the value you're getting from your 
promotional dollar. 

Properly directed publicity 
publicity with a purpose . . can help 
you sell your product. Moreover, it 
can help sell the men who sell your 
product. While news and feature 
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learn merchandising from Dr. 


Louis. Open house, newspaper-radio-tv publicity hit 
first. That’s where most firms stop. But Dr. P issued 


3,000 tabloid “newspapers” 


St. Loula Haile Dr. Pe Pépoer 
At Giant Plant Opening 





Pepper Co. 
opened new bottling plant and sought dealers in St. 


(above) to dealers, re 


White Cap Co. 


displaying array of 
story. 


printing press clippings (other side) as headline story 


hammered message home, urged dealers: capitalize 


on new interest in Dr. 
“follow through for big sales.” 


stories may create a pre-sold mar- 
ket, you've got to “merchandise” 
these stories back to your sales or- 
ganization to take full advantage of 
that pre-selling. 

Here’s a checklist of some of the 
ways other companies are merchan- 
dising their publicity as a means of 
stimulating people to sell more and 
sell better: 


Push the Announcement. . 
The establishment of a public rela- 
tions department or the retaining of 
outside counsel should be widely 
announced and explained, to bolster 
the importance of the program in 
the eyes of your distributors . . and 
customers, too. So too, the objec- 
tives of the public relations program. 

If your new publicity program is 
professionally designed and planned, 
it will be a coordinated arm of your 
marketing. It will represent another 
move on your part to back up your 
distributors: to help them sell and 
to help induce prospects to buy. 





Pepper built by publicity . . 


This should be clearly and care- 
fully explained. It will help stimu- 
late additional distributor interest 
in your product . . an interest that 
is often proportionate only to the 
advertising dollars you spend. 

Among the ways of handling the 
announcement, a news release to 
the trade press plus a story in the 
company publication are standard. 
Some companies also use their sales 
bulletins. This is effective, because 
at the outset it gives the publicity 
program a “sales” identification. 

A good variation is to send your 
salesmen a copy of the news release 
along with the explanatory sales 
bulletin (or covering letter). This 
way, publicity is also demonstrated. 


Explain PR at Sales Meetings. . 
Your public relations counsel, as 
well as your public relations direc- 
tor, should speak at all distributor 
and sales meetings. This gives your 
sales organization an opportunity to 
see and hear at first hand, and in 


A Little of Each . . Product publicity spurs sales, but y 
half its sales effectiveness if you haven't merchandized it. . 
got gratifying 
food packers for use on glass jars, 
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The nation’s press, inspired 
by White Cap, are now giving 
cops ¢ big play 

Here's the latest score. 
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and well. 

publicity for pry-off vacuum cap, sold t 

but armed salesmen with kit (above) 

clippings, etc., to pack extra excitement into sales 


greater detail, the methods and ob- 
jectives of your public 
program and the men behind it. 

Publicity is again put in the prop- 
er perspective, ie., sales, by inclu- 
sion in sales meetings. 

Publicity should be on the agenda 
of not only the first such meetings 
after your program is launched but 


relations 


on all successive meetings. It is 
important that this continuity be 
maintained The publicity presenta- 
tion should be in the nature of an 
interpretive report: What has been 
done. Its significance and importance 
in terms of sales. What the coming 
year’s program will be. And how 
your salesmen and distributors can 
participate more directly in it. 

A graphic way to prove to them 
that participation will pay off: Have 
a fill-in form release reporting on 
the meeting for each salesman to 
take back for placement with his 
home town papers. You might also 
want to send stories in advance of 
the meetings to local papers. 
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Advance Releases to Salesmen.. 
Sending “informational” copies of 
your news releases (or at least se- 
lected releases such as new product 
announcements) is another good 
way to bring your sales force closer 
to yvur puopucity program. This 
practice of sending your salesmen 
copies of news releases at the time 
they’re released to the press keeps 
them current on company and prod- 
uct developments. And it does it in 
a novel way. A well written news 
story is clear and concise. The com- 
pany’s message can often be got- 
ten across more effectively through 
news writing techniques. 

People like to be “on the inside” 
of news events, to read something 
before it appears in a newspaper. 

This brings up another, subtle but 
significant, advantage of distributing 
information copies of stories: 

A news story is seldom identical 
to the press release on which it is 
based. Because of a _ publication’s 
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Talk about it . . 


External . . When you ap- 
point a pr director or counsel, 
announce it, promote it hard to 
dealers show them how 
youre backing them, as A. B. 


Dick did in external magazine. 


Sales Bulletin .. Use sales 
bulletins, too, as Taylor Instru- 
ment does, to tell sales force the 


details of your pr plans. 


Planograph .. Many alert 


companies planograph press 
clippings for mailers, handouts 
to distributors, buyers. At left is 
one for Automatic Transportation 
Co., Chicago industriaji truck 


maker. 


Tell It Right . . But plano- 
graph must be handled right. To 
squeeze the last ounce of effec- 
tiveness from it, include “blurb” 
like Martin-Senour’s (left) to ex 
plain it . . how publicity is pre 
selling the market “for you, Mr 


ee tae 
Vedier. 


style, space limitations, or editorial 
policy, it is generally shorter and 
less detailed than the original press 
and may de-emphasize 
points of most interest saleswise to 
the company. 

The original release in the hands 
of the distributor’ shows the full 
extent of the publicity effort, not 
merely the result in print. 

By the way, it is well at appropri- 
ate occasions like your annual sales 
meeting, to explain why editors be- 
have as they do, what editorial pro- 
cedures and standards are and how 
they differ rigidly from advertising. 
Your salesmen can be made into an 
value 


release, 


important news source, of 


both to you and to newsmen. 


Route Clippings . . And while 
you’re about it, don’t stop at dis- 
tributing copies of news releases. 
Get news clippings frequently in- 
to the hands of your distributors and 
salesmen. You don’t always have to 


get all the clippings to them. But 
you should get some of them out 
sometime. 

Maybe you can pick those that 
directly affect them. Or perhaps 
those with special significance at the 
moment: something relating to a 
problem the distributors are facing 
or a matter of company policy. 

However, don’t just send the clip- 
pings alone. Send an accompanying 
memo interpreting either the over- 
all impact of these clips, or the sig- 
nificance of one or more of the more 
important stories. 

Remember the prestige of your 
company is enhanced by frequent 
mentions in the news. Repetition of 
a brand or firm name in well-read 
and respected publications helps 
build customer confidence. It also 
helps build sales confidence and 
enthusiasm. Pride in the firm and 
pride in the product are two essen- 
tials for the successful salesman. 


Planograph Montages. . At reg- 
ular periods, or as the need arises, 
planographed montages should be 
made of press clippings. This is a 
dramatic and extremely useful de- 
vice. It is an essential supplement 
to the distribution and interpretation 
of individual, apparently uncon- 
nected clippings. 

They can be made to illustrate 
graphically the cumulative impact 
of press “breaks” in a wide range 
of media across a vast geographi- 
cal area over a sustained period of 
time. (Or they can no less dra- 
matically illustrate concentrated re- 
sults in a single medium in a cen- 
tralized area over a short period of 
time . . if such is your purpose.) 

A recent planograph by one in- 
dustrial company showed publicity 
the company had received on tele- 
vision and radio, in daily papers 
through the Associated Press, in 
weeklies through a mat service, in 
local newspapers through press re- 
leases, and in the business press, the 
industry’s trade press and customer 
trade press. 

Frequent planographs, well 
thought out and executed, point up 
the continuity and direction of your 
program. 

More than just an instrument for 
impressing or overwhelming your 
distributors, the planograph can be 
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Sell This Market Now 
Through Your No. 1 Approach 


Marine Engincering’s leadership . . . 
ing, editorial prestige and advertising supremacy makes it your No. | 
publication in building your marine sales. 

Marine Engineering’s average paid circulation (June 30, 1954) reached 


the largest total in its history—more than 8,000—up nearly 30% in 
two years! 


Advertisers get coverage of shore personnel of every ship operator of 


vessels of 100 tons or more, as listed in the Marine Directory—every 
active and reactivated shipyard, every naval shipyard, and every im- 
portant independent naval architect. 


Marine Engineering reaches more chief engineers aboard ship than any 
other marine publication . . ... men whose recommendations carry weight 
ashore. 

Besides market coverage, Marine Engineering offers advertisers the 
special values of editorial pre-eminence and recognition. Its editorial 
service is unmatched in scope, engineering authority and in the volume 
of coverage it gives to marine developments. 


That’s why its subscription renewals in 1954 continued at the highest 
level in the industry, 68°; 

First in advertising pages by nearly 64° in 1954 first in dollars 
invested by advertisers ... Marine Engineering gives you more selling 
impact because it gives more value to the industry in editorial service 
backed by engineering authority. 


re 
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A Simmons-Boardman Publication 


in paid circulation, industry stand- 


Se ENGINEERING 


A $114 billion program of new mer- 
chant and naval ship construction is 
now taking shape for action .. . in- 
cluding $400 million worth of large 
merchant vessel construction, in- 
volving new passenger ships, tank- 
ers, special cargo ships and conver- 
sions, and a prospective increase of 
$200 million in this work, plus $1 
billion of navy ship construction, 
$100 million of small commercial 
vessels and another $150 million for 
ship repair. 

Many of the projects involved have 
already materialized and others are 
now close to final approval. Get the 
story of these market developments 
by writing for a copy of Marine 
Engineering’s “Market and Media 
Fact File for 1955.” 

And don’t forget the 1955 Marine 
Catalog—an important sales influ- 
ence which will benefit you tremen- 
dously in the buying period ahead. 


30 Church Street * New York 7, N. Y. 

CHICAGO" SAN FRANCISCO * DALLAS 

VELAND © WASHINGTON, D. C 

ANGELES * PORTLAND, OREGON 
CORAL GABLES, FLA 
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asked for this 


Everything important in oil will be the unique province of 
Petroleum Week. This new communication service will keep men 
who matter posted on every phase of the oil industry — by giving 
the big picture fast, by filling in important details too. . . through 
the important new technique of writing for variable-speed reading. 
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PETROLEUM 
WEEK... 


® A McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION 

















communication serviee 


CROSS-COMMUNICATIONS 


¢ VARIABLE-SPEED READING 


INDUSTRY-WIDE COVERAGE + FOR MEN WHO MATTER , 


Men who matter in) any industry need up-to-date 
knowledge.of Atl phases of the business. This is 
particularly true of the dynamic world of oil—where 
technological advances combine with business practi- 
calities, with trends in other industries, and with the 
state of the whole economy to determine the industry’s 
course. Thus oil demands truly industry-wide, indus- 
try-deep communications. 


Today, no single magazine fills this communication 
requirement. In July, this need will be met — by 
Petroleum Week, a totally new type of communi- 
cation service oil men tell us they need. 





PETROLEUM WEEK 


330 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


Petroleum Week will serve—indeed, was virtually de- 
signed by—the vigorous supervisory, management, 
engineering and technical men who are forging ahead 
in every phase of the oil industry. It will serve these 
men by keeping them abreast of every significant devel- 
opment, reported by a staff of oil specialists at the hub 
of America’s industrial inter-com network. 

You can make your plans now to put this vital new 
magazine to work for you, Publication begins July 8. 
Pilot copies are now available for your inspection from 
the McGraw-Hill office nearest you. 





A McGRAW-HILL 
PUBLICATION 
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How to get distributors excited about your product. . begins on p. 70 


an excellent means for re-interpre- 
ting your publicity program and 
demonstrating how the distributor 
can take fullest advantage of it. 

In most cases you'll want to con- 
centrate your planograph on a single 
theme: one product or one message. 
But there are instances in which 
several points can be simultaneously 
made without watering down the 
effectiveness of any one point. 


What It Can Do .. These are 
some of the things a planograph can 
be made to say, and do: 

pHere is the way your manufac-~ 
turer, through its publicity program 
is helping to precondition your mar- 
ket, making your selling job easier. 

pHere are evidence pieces of the 
demand that is being built up for 
the product. 

pHere is unbiased, disinterested 
proof that the product is big enough 
and important enough to make 
news. This isn’t us, the manufac- 
turer, talking about ourselves. It’s 
editors and commentators who are 
doing the talking . . and they only 
talk about what the vast majority of 
their readers or listeners are inter- 
ested in. 

Your planograph may be intended 


to illustrate certain product uses, or . 


to highlight certain product features. 
It may be designed to encourage 
greater distributor participation in 
a particular program, to prompt him 
to adapt certain techniques or pur- 
sue certain goals. Or it may be used 
to highlight a particular company 
service. 

For example, Hertz Corp. will 
often reproduce clippings showing 
the attention its advertising program 
is getting in the trade and business 
press. These are important evidence 
pieces for Hertz truck and car rental 
licensees who contribute to the ad 
campaign. 

If the planograph can create a 
favorable impression on your dis- 
tributor, it can do the same for his 
customers and prospects. News and 
feature articles can tell the prospect, 
perhaps more effectively than any 
salesman, just how successful and 
acceptable your product is. Case his- 
tories make excellent sales pieces. 
So do stories on new products. And 
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articles on new uses for old prod- 
ucts. News articles can build the 
prestige of the manufacturer .. (and 
the distributor himself!) . . indis- 
putable aids in gaining customer 
confidence and helping clinch the 
sale. 


Just Saying It, Not Enough .. 
To be really effective, however, a 
manufacturer must follow through 
on his planograph program. Just 
sending them out to distributors in 
hopes they'll make proper use of 
them is not enough. 

One industrial manufacturer 
learned to his pleasant surprise that 
his distributors were far more ag- 
gressive salesmen than he had given 
them credit for. They just needed 
the tools and some of the know-how. 
Mr. C., the manufacturer, agreed, 
just for “prestige purposes,” to hav- 
ing his public relations counsel cir- 
cularize the distributors with a plan- 
ograph of news and magazine clip- 
pings showing the various ways the 
product was being put to use in 
industry. But he was skeptical of 
the counsel’s suggestion that the 
distributors could use the planograph 
as a direct mail piece to prospects 
and customers. He doubted any of 
them would bother. 

Counsel drew up an inexpensive 
“kit” of materials detailing to the 
distributor how to go about setting 
up a direct mail campaign and pro- 
viding him with sample letters, 
cards, etc. With these he sent a 
token number of planographs. 

Within two weeks, Mr. C. had 
received orders for 5,000 additional 
planographs from his distributors. 


Reprint Major Articles. 
Whenever you get a major maga- 
zine or newspaper “break” that has 
sales promotional value you will 
want, of course, to make quantity 
reprints of the article. 

Here again, as in the planograph, 
is an excellent opportunity for in- 
terpretation, not only of the sales 
possibilities of the individual article 
but of your entire publicity pro- 
gram. 

Reprinting an article also gives 
you the chance to expand, through 
interpretive copy, the salient points 


of the story . . particularly as they 
can be made to boost sales. 

A good tip: for added prestige, 
reproduce the cover of the magazine 
as well as the article. 


Give Advance Notice . . When 
you have definite word that an 
article is going to appear, get word 
to your sales organization by letter 
or bulletin. Or telegram if the 
“break” is important enough. 

Add to the excitement of the story 
by making sure your salesmen see 
it “fresh” (although you of course 
are going to send them reprints 
later anyway). Alert them to the 
merchandising possibilities. Point 
out advertising tie-ins. Suggest they 
call the story to the attention of 
their major customers. 

One important word of caution: 
Beware of premature merchandis- 
ing. You’ve got to be sure the article 
will appear. How can you be sure? 
Unfortunately, there are no hard 
and fast rules under all conditions 
to all media. You’ve got to handle 
each case individually. The only 
answer is to know your media. And 
when in doubt, play it safe. Re- 
gardless of how valuable advance 
merchandising of a publicity break 
may be, it will be outweighed many 
times by the damage that can occur 
if the story does not appear after 
premature announcement. 


Use Company Publications . . 
Company publications circulated 
among your sales organization are 
excellent vehicles for supplementing 
your program of “educating” your 
organization on public relations. 
From time to time throughout the 
year they should be used for: 

p»General “think” pieces explain- 
ing publicity and the benefits to be 
derived from it. 

»Tips on obtaining local level pub- 
licity. 

pPeriodic reports on accomplish- 
ments of the program. 

Reprints of major press articles. 

pMontages of press clippings. 


Send Sales Bulletins . . We've 
already mentioned some of the pub- 
licity uses to which sales bulletins 
can effectively be put: announcing 
public relations program, alerting 
organization on up-coming public- 
ity, etc. Sales bulletins are also an 

Continued on page 78 








One of a series illustrating the wide use of plastics . . . in everything from autos to 
toys, building materials to costume jewelry, office equipment to home appliances. 




























IN REFRIGERATION, there’s 
; news in plastics . . . now many refrig- 
erators contain over 30 pounds of 
plastics ... and most of it is used not 
just for prettying up, but for improv- 
ing performance. 


: IN PLASTICS THE MAGAZINE IS...MODERN PLASTICS 

Executives and general managers in 

‘ companies that use plastics say 

MODERN PLASTICS is the most useful 

magazine in the field. For example, 

a Starch survey made at the National 

Plastics Exposition showed that 

MODERN PLASTICS was rated ‘most 

helpful’ by 6 out of 10 of these men. 
Here are the figures: 





MODERN PLASTICS. ........... 60.2% 
Bo @ - Ccd A 0. 8 >> - See 22.7% 
BO CCF OA @. 8 ER opernnee 6.1% 
BO cd OA 6. ® > ip » Sen 4.4% 
Pe cd: & A 0.» > ED — eee 2.2% 


TIVE PRG FRZEU NE Beit 2.8% 


For more information about the survey, 
the magazine or the market, write: 


MODERN PLASTICS 
A Breskin Publication 
575 Madison Avenue 
New York 22, N.Y. ABC-ABP 
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How to get distributors excited about your product. . begins on p. 70 


excellent device for periodically 
summarizing publicity results. This 
is particularly effective in the case 
of the Automatic Transportation 
Co., Chicago, which keeps an ac- 
curate tabulation of the number of 
inquiries resulting from press clip- 
pings and can report these in inter- 
preting publicity to its franchise 
representatives. 


PR Newsletter . . The Dr. Pepper 
Co. regularly prints a Public Rela- 
tions Newsletter primarily designed 
to pass along promotional ideas for 
the franchised bottlers. 

The Zonolite Co., Chicago, peri- 
odically issues a Publicity Bulletin 
listing all the publications that have 
carried vermiculite 
brings sales representatives and dis- 
trict managers up to date on radio 
and television breaks, interpreting 
especially important news breaks. 
The Bulletin also informs them of 
the latest publicity reprints that the 
company is making available for 
use in contacting architects, con- 
tractors and other building industry 
users of the “miracle mineral.” 


Special Reports . . While distribu- 
tion of clips and reprints, releases 
and periodic summations of public- 
ity breaks are important, they alone 
are not enough for a well-informed, 
publicity minded sales force. 

They need something to “tie them 
together,” to show they are not the 
result of isolated and sporadic ef- 
forts. This something should be in 
the nature of a report, (monthly or 
perhaps less often in your case) 
which covers not only work com- 
pleted, but details and explains work 
currently under way and publicity 
projects contemplated for the future. 

On a more ambitious scale of re- 
porting, the Martin-Senour Co. sup- 
plied their sales representatives 
with a 12-page booklet proving 
through actual results that “public- 
ity is a powerful force” and de- 
scribing how “Martin-Senour has 
organized this force into a hard- 
hitting program to stimulate con- 
sumer interest; inform consumers 
and dealers of its leadership in the 
paint industry; provide valuable 
sales tools for distributors, sales- 
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publicity. It’ 


men and dealers, and pre-sell Mar- 
tin-Senour products to opinion 
leaders.” 


Fill-in Releases... One of the 
most effective ways of merchandis- 
ing your publicity to your salesman 
is to get him to become a press 
agent himself. A good publicity pro- 
gram will continually use your sales 
force as a news source: getting 
leads for case histories, reporting on 
product uses, etc. But more than 
that, the distributor or salesman 
should be encouraged to send local 
news to his local press. 

A good way to help him do that 
is by preparing what are called “‘fill- 
in releases.” These are stories which 
echo national publicity but with a 
local twist. They are sent to your 
distributor who “fills-in” local names 
and facts and then sends the com- 
pleted story to his newspapers. 

These get excellent results, both 
in clippings and distributor interest 
in your program. 


Press Kits . . On a larger scale is 
the press kit. This ideally contains a 
“short course” in publicity: what it 
is, what it can do, and how the sales- 
man can get stories in the local 
press. It also contains sample stories 
of the kind he is likely to use under 
various circumstances: an open 
house, plant expansion, new prod- 
uct announcement, etc. 

There are innumerable ways in 
which publicity has been effectively 
merchandised. 

Culligan, Inc., Northbrook, IIli- 
nois, did it through a multi-pieced 
promotional folder announcing a 
new promotion involving Esther 
Williams. Publicity mats and fill-in 
stories were included in the plan 
book. The entire promotion evolved 
from a publicity photo of the movie 
star and a soft water theme. Public- 
ity mats and fill-in stories were 
included in the plan book for use 
by the more than 1100 Culligan 
dealers in water softening and con- 
ditioning equipment. 

Originally prepared for a sales 
meeting, an easel presentation of the 
White Cap Co.’s public relations 
program promoting vacuum pry-off- 
capped packages has been repro- 


duced in quantities for salesmen in 
the field. 

Some, companies create their own 
newspapers. Dr. Pepper did this in 
St. Louis recently in the form of a 
tabloid to dealers which pointed out 
how publicity had helped create a 
greater potential demand for the 
soft drink in that market. 

Perhaps one of the most dynamic 
forms of publicity merchandising 
was done by Jausch and Lomb Op- 
tical Co. on a consumer product 
(but it can be done the same in- 
dustrially) at the Optical Fair in 
Chicago. There the company’s ex- 
hibit booth was built around a pub- 
licity concept: a Miss Beauty In 
Glasses contest. The contest had been 
staged to prove girls can look pretty 
though bespectacled. The contest 
winner was at the booth, flanked by 
blowups of the nationwide public- 
ity the contest had received. She 
also demonstrated the products and 
passed out literature. 

Another instance of dramatic mer- 
chandising was done by a television 
antenna manufacturer. The product 
had received favorable mention by 
the highly popular star of a network 
television program. The company, 
alerted to the possibility of the men- 
tion, had cut a record of the star’s 
“plug.” Copies of this master record 
were then made and distributed to 
company representatives. Since all 
the distributors handling the an- 
tenna also carried phonograph play- 
ers, it was simple for the company 
representative to have his customer 
hear for himself what a famous tele- 
vision star said about the product. 


Tell Them About It .. A good 
publicity program, properly mer- 
chandised, can go a long way toward 
solving some of the perennial prob- 
lems industry faces: 

How to get new distributors, and 
hold on to those you've got. 

How to stimulate distributors and 
salesmen to sell more aggressively. 

And, more to the point, how to 
stimulate them to sell your product 
as against the others competing for 
their time and attention. 

One of the answers is: If you’ve 
got a good publicity program, tell 
them about it. And it almost follows 
that if you’re telling them about it, 
you've got a good program. . 
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more invitations for your salesmen to call 


s You would like to increase the percentage of your salesmen’s working 





day that is spent face to face with good potential customers; ideally, those 
who have invited your men to call. You can take a step in that direction 





right now. 2A good catalog program is the key, because those who 
specify and buy in industry almost always use catalogs to sift suppliers 
before calling in salesmen. And your catalogs can be planned specifically 
to induce more of them to call in your men. They can be placed strategi- 
cally in the offices of all good potential customers and kept there ready 


s Helping manufacturers get more invitations for their 





for instant use. 
men to call, through better catalog procedure, has been the whole busi- 
ness of Sweet’s for nearly 50 years. A helpful new booklet, ““Your cata- 
logs—key to more orders,”’ is yours for the asking. Sweet’s Catalog Ser- 
vice, division of F. W. Dodge Corp., Dept. 29, 119 W. 40 St., New York 
. 18. Offices in all principal cities. ‘“The easier you make it for people to 


buy your products, the easier they are to sell.” 
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Which ad 
attracted Sd ce a. 

r g 
more readers ? pe Soh oa Be x 8 Ways! 


_AYERSON STEEL © 





Outline vs. Square Cuts 


™ THESE TWO ADS, aimed at the 
same markets in Steel, used differ- 
ent illustration techniques. 
Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Chi- 
cago, used a photograph with rec- 
tangular shape. Gray Iron Founders’ 
Society, Cleveland, used an “outline” ei 
shape. COST SAVINGS BUILT IN 
Which ad attracted more read- by practical use of GRAY IRON! 


Feed I 


ers? See page 152. 


» bron + eateng 


Wake it Better wt firey tree 
Second iarges! dustry © fle weial workmg fend 


GRAY IRON FOUNDERS’ SOCIETY, INC. 


WATIOWAL CITY -E, Oth ieee aa WO fd OID 
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INDUSTRY GATHERS AT THE ROUND TABLE 


Each month PRODUCTION’s editors are host to industry’s top 
mass production executives at The PRODUCTION Round Tables. 
These timely sessions—dealing with everything from cost reduc- 
tion to automation — are tape-recorded and published in PRO- 
DUCTION, where 25,000 production men read them carefully. So 
do wise advertisers. By keeping tabs on The Round Tables, it’s 
possible to spot a trend before it gets rolling ... fill a need before 
your competition. 


PRODUCTION MEN KEEP UP WITH TOOLING 


What’s the latest in tools and carbides? What’s new in die work 
and design? What’s new in grinding? Mass production men want 
the answers, so it’s natural that they turn to “Designs for Mass 
Production Tooling” for them. Like so much of the editorial con- 
tent of PRODUCTION, this popular feature is helpful and interest- 


ing—contributed by mass production men for mass production men. 


PRODUCTION’S READERS ARE WRITERS, TOO 
Interest in PRODUCTION is high. In any issue you'll find four 
or five articles authored by key executives in mass production, 
speaking the language other mass production men understand. And 
for a vice president or plant manager, chief engineer or master 
mechanic to take time from a jammed schedule to write for 
PRODUCTION magazine proves that interest. Any way you 
look at it—PRODUCTION is the voice and authority of mass 


production metalworking. 


WANT TO MAKE 25,000 CALLS EVERY MONTH 
TO MASS PRODUCTION METALWORKING? 


In other words—want to talk directly to the most im- 
portant buying influences in the biggest, most dynamic 
market in industry? Then advertise in PRODUCTION! 
Nowhere else will you be able to get so close to the 
pulse of mass production metalworking. For PRODUC- 
TION is the only magazine so completely edited for, 
written by and circulated to mass production men exclu- 
sively. PRODUCTION is “Mass Production’s Own (and 


only) Magazine!” 


PRODUCTION 


Bramson Publishing Company 


Birmingham, Michigan 


For more facts please turn the page 








Gigantic Market! 





America's largest, richest 
market is mass production 
metalworking--some 8500 
plants that produce in volume 
--buy in volume. They 

devour billions of dollars 
more supplies and equipment 
than metal producers and 
general metalworking combined! 


Hard to Reach! 





Yet, in any one of these 8500 
plants, a salesman is able to 
contact only a few of the key 
buying influences--and it 
costs an average of over $17 
per call for even this 
partial coverage! 


_ —_——— a ee ee ee ee ee eee 


The Answer! 


You'll find it in PRODUCTION 
--the only magazine that aims 
its entire editorial content 
and limits its circulation 
within this mighty mass 
production market...pene- 
trates it with rifle-like 
accuracy 25,000 times a month 
at just a few cents per call: 
If your market is mass pro- 
duction metalworking, the 
market place for your ad- 
vertising is PRODUCTION-- 
"Mass Production's Own 
Magazine." 

















Bramson Publishing Company, Box 1, Birmingham, Michigan 
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Mr. Distributor, Meet Mr. Factory . . 


Agreeing on periodic marketing conferences are (I. to r.) V. L. Toft, 
Omaha distributor; J. A. Anderson, general manager, AC Spark 


Plug Div., General Motors; C. 


{. Soates, Memphis distributor. 


GM parts unit tries new way 


Distributor ‘council’ helps map sales, ad strategy 


™ MANUFACTURERS who sell through 
distributors can take a tip from Gen- 
eral Motors’ AC Spark Plug Div., 
Flint, Mich. 

AC has set up a nation-wide Au- 
tomotive Parts Council to bring the 
company and the distributors closer 
together. 

The company’s objectives in estab- 
lishing the council are to: 

» 1. Bring about a closer relation- 
ship between factory and distribu- 
tor managements. 

» 2. Have the benefit of distributor 
thinking when making advertising 
and sales promotion plans. 

» 3. Learn first hand reactions to 
the company’s advertising and sales 
promotion. 

» 4. Get first hand information on 
the function of products in the field. 
» 5. Discuss products, prices, cata- 


loging, merchandising and service. 
» 6. Keep posted on business con- 
ditions in the field and focus atten- 
tion on localized problems and con- 
ditions. 

AC’s parts council is made of 16 
distributors from 16 sections of the 
country. Its members are chosen on 
a rotating basis for one year. The 
council will meet three times each 
year. 

Automobile dealers have had such 
organizations for years. 

And AC’s general manager, Jo- 
seph A. Anderson, says, “we feel 
that such an organization in the 
parts field can function as success- 
fully as those in the car dealer field. 
I am sure that benefits to distrib- 
utors will be tremendous and that 
AC will be able to do an even better 
job for the customer.” 


New exhibit tells public all 
about Worthington Corp. 

The Worthington Corp., Harrison, 
N. J., has opened a public exhibit 
of basic industrial machinery in New 
York to show its own diversification 
and how its products figure at home 
and in industry. 

The exhibit includes displays in 
which the visitor can actually oper- 
ate models of the machines on dis- 
play. Another display is “Worthing- 
ton City,” a model which shows 
how Worthington’s air conditioners, 
boilers, furnaces and other products 
are part of the nation’s factories, 
marine operations, railroads, road- 
building industry, office buildings, 
homes, power plants and water and 
sewage works. 
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Aluminum Ad. . Reynolds aluminum 
foil ad shows attention-getting qualities. 


Reynolds shows how to 
put your product in your ads 
Reynolds Metals Co., Louisville, 
Ky., is getting double barrelled pro- 
motion from its business publication 
advertising by running the ads on 
aluminum foil, a product of the 
company. 


Continued on page 82 
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The company ran its first ad of 
this type in the Dec. 13, 1954, issue 
of Electrical World. It announced 
Reynolds’ new aluminum bus con- 
ductor. 

“The eye appeal of aluminum will 
greatly increase advertising reader- 
ship and give the advertiser a new 
means of getting attention in the 
highly competitive business paper 
field,” Reynolds says. 

Postal regulations were inter- 
preted last year to permit such foil 
inserts in publications mailed sec- 
ond class. 


How to keep customers happy 
aboard your company plane 

Just about everyone who rides an 
airplane wants to know all he can 
about it. American Sterilizer Co., 
Erie, Pa., has taken advantage of 
this natural curiosity to make 
friends. 

American is one of the many 
companies that has acquired a plane 
for fast convenient transportation 
of company personnel and, occasion- 
ally, customers or other business 
associates. 

The company has brought out a 
32-page booklet designed to answer 
just about every possible question 
about the company plane, a four- 


place Beechcraft Bonanza. 

Information includes such things 
as cost, range, gas capacity, speed 
and size. The booklet also stresses 
the safety of the plane, to allay any 
lingering fears of air travel. And it 
includes tips for comfortable air 
travel, even going into sueh details 
as: 

“We suggest a stop in the men’s 
or ladies’ room just before take-off. 
(Service stations are very rare at 
5,000 feet.)” 

The booklets, illustrated by car- 
toon-like drawings, are carried in 
the plane and distributed to every 
passenger. 


Giant mail piece aims 
for top attention 

If the size of a direct mail piece 
has anything to do with returns, 
New Century Homes, Lafayette, 
Ind., should get a 100% response 
from its latest mailer. 

It was 19x24” .. . so big special 
hand made envelopes had to be 
used. The piece contained a tipped- 
on eight-page brochure and a return 
post card. 

The giant mailer was sent to 
building contractors in the Middle 
West. 
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Men and Machines. . Center spread in 
; istomers personalizes company by picturing top 


Angeles, to prospects and c 


on one page, wnhue pposite 
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booklet introducing Com-Air Products, Los 


personne] 


page shows in blueprints what company makes. 


Before-After . . Sliding panels show 
product advantages. Keyed copy appears 
below panel “window” as each view is 
revealed. 


Sales kit uses acetate panels 
to show before-after views 

Sliding acetate panels make effec- 
tive before and after views in a 
zipper case sales presentation kit of 
American Radiator & Standard San- 
itary Corp., Blue Island, Il. 

The salesman’s kit pushes Amer- 
ican-Standard’s boilers and radia- 
tion systems. It has 26 pages, some 
of which are slotted for the acetate 
strips, which slide out to show con- 
trast between basements or other 
rooms with American-Standard 
equipment and those without. 

This method also is used to show 
both exterior and hidden mechanical 
features of a modern boiler. Carter 
& Galantin, Chicago, designed the 
kit for American-Standard. 

American-Standard says the pres- 
entation “has increased the interest 
in the field in selling more boilers 
and radiation.” 


Folders sell customers’ 
customers on Mosler products 

To sell its customers’ customers, 
the Mosler Safe Co., Hamilton, O., 
has brought out a series of two- 
color folders promoting the use of 
safe deposit boxes. 

The cover of each 342x6%4” folder 
bears a cartoon drawing of an ani- 
mal . . either a kangaroo, an alli- 
gator or an ostrich. Inside, there is a 
sales message emphasizing the ad- 
vantages of safe deposit boxes. 

Mosler supplies ‘the folders to 
banks at cost. The backs of the 
booklets have space for the banks 
to imprint their own message, and 
Mosler will do this job before ship- 
ping if the bank wants it that way. 


Continued on page 04 





© One of a continuing series entitled . . . “The reader is the most important man to both of us.” 


Editorial Objectives .. . 


The first of the year is traditionally a time for taking inventory, for reviewing ob- 
jectives, for drawing a fresh bead on one’s target. 
We've been doing just that here at the Journal. As usual, it has been our editorial 
objectives that have been the subject of our most aggressive action. 
But nothing dramatically new has emerged. It has been largely a matter of reaffirm- 
ing an old and time-proved set of convictions that both reader and advertiser are 
best served when we 

* Sell petroleum know-how at the management level. 

+ Develop it at the engineering level. 

* Teach it at the maintenance level. 
This is not a task for amateurs, or beginners. Its accomplishment demands a } woe 
trating insight into industry problems that comes only by living with that industry 
year after year, and through constant contacts with its leaders as well as its rank 
and file. It comes about by having a restless and adequate staff of experienced edi- 
tors trained in reporting and skilled in sifting and assorting facts. (The combined 
angen of this staff of 36 full-time people is over 500 years.) 

en the skills of this editorial powerhouse are teamed up with those of a presenta- 

tion department (*) that is second to none, you come up with an editorial dish that 
is not only nourishing and sustaining, but is served up in appetizing, easy-to-read, 
and rewarding fashion. 
Readers must believe we know our business. They show it in the most convincing 
manner in their power . . . for more than 5 years, 85 per cent of our paid readers 
have renewed their subscriptions. 
And advertisers must believe we know how to build and hold a top-drawer audi- 
ence for their selling. For more than 5 years the Journal has carried more pages of 
advertising than any other business paper or magazine anywhere. 
They know, as do we, that . . . “The reader is the most important man to both of us.” 





*Presentation department, This is the de- 
partment that takes the raw material the 
editors hand in, and prepares it for pub- 
lication. its efforts are directed to the end 
of getting the ideas and concepts off the 
printed page and into the mind of the 
reader with a maximum of speed and un- 
ders and with a minimum of road- 
blocks. Its l@ are trained in typog- 

, in illustration, in headline writing, 
and story organization. It does not think 
in terms of layout and art, but in terms 
of streamlining eye movement, quick eval- 
vation of the material, and of efficient 
reading. Its watchword — “If pretty lay- 
out gets in the way of communication, it 
doesn’t stand a chance.” 











... SINCE 1902 


The PETROLEUM PUBLISHING COMPANY 
211 So. Cheyenne * Tulsa, Oklahoma 


ALSO PUBLISHERS OF: PETROLEO INTERAMERICANO and Oil AND GAS EQUIPMENT 
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Easy Does It . . Catalog page in the making shows ease of 
attaching entries to metal panel so page can be photographed. 


Here's fast, inexpensive way 
to produce lists, catalogs 

A fast, cheap method of producing 
such things as price lists, parts lists, 
directories and catalogs by offset 
printing has been developed by 
Acme Visible Records, Crozet, Va. 

The key to the system is a metal 
panel the company developed. The 
material to be printed is typed on a 
narrow paper panel, each of which 
is die cut so that it will lock firmly 
to other paper panels. 

The paper panels then are fitted 
into the metal panel to be photo- 
graphed. The printing is done from 
the photograph positive. 


Stereo photos help salesmen 
with hard-to-show products 

If your product is too big for a 
salesman to carry around, too small 
to see clearly with the naked eye or 
too intricate to understand from a 
conventional picture, stereo pictures 
might help your sales presentations. 

Stereo pictures are taken with a 
special camera that takes two pic- 
tures at the same time, from slightly 
different angles. When viewed 
through special lenses, the finished 
picture or slide gives a three-dimen- 
sional effect. 

The Hudson Pulp & Paper Corp., 
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New York, is using colored stereo 
slides for sales presentations of its 
multi-walled shipping sacks. The 
slides show a company-owned tim- 
ber tract, and they illustrate paper 
mill operations as well as showing 
the finished sacks. 

Hudson has equipped its salesmen 
with a set of 35 slides, a viewer to 
show the slides and a carrying case 
at a cost of $35 each. 

A booklet explaining this sales 
presentation method, “Stereo Real- 
ist Manual,” has been published by 
Morgan & Lester Publishers, 101 
Park Ave., New York. The book and 
a Realist viewer are available from 


the publisher for $6. 


Four top brass learn to fly 
to serve customers better 

Four top executives of Lord Mfg. 
Co., Erie, Pa., have learned to fly 
so they can serve their customers 
better. 

Lord, manufacturer of bonded 
rubber products, maintains two, 
four-place private planes, one at the 
home office and the other at the 
company’s Dallas office. 

Whenever a customer problem de- 
velops that requires one of the four 
pilot-executives, he can hop into the 


plane and take personal care of the 
problem within hours. 

The four flying executives are 
Thomas Lord, president; George E. 
Tubb, vice-president in charge of 
sales; Charles L. Freel, manager of 
field engineering, and Richard C. 
Henshaw, manager of engineering. 


Promotion folder helps 
sales managers sell selling 

Mead Sales Co., Dayton, O., sells 
selling in a_ portfolio promoting 
Mead papers. 

The portfolio contains examples 
of 12 letterhead designs printed on 
different types of Mead papers. 

But what really attracts attention 
to the promotion piece is that six 
of the pieces of stationery are 
examples of sales letters that sales 
managers can use to inspire, chas- 
tise or guide a salesman. © 








Tripod for Tripods . . Product itself 
is used as display rack as this photogra- 
pher’s tripod displays six of its brothers. 
Davidson Mfg. Co., West Covina, Cal., 
maker of the tripods, developed rack with 
hooks for six tripods, which screws onto 
top of extended tripod. Literature shelf 
fits half way up tripod. Dealers liked dis- 
play. It takes only a square foot of floor 


space. 








The big sales 

are made to the 
Chemical and 
Process Industries 
at the 


EXACT POINT 
where research 





is translated 
into production... 






where INDUSTRIAL & ENGINEERING CHEMISTRY'S 


high level planners in...Production, Research, 





Development, Design, translate their specifications 





into king size orders for...Plants, Equipment, Chemicals, 





Materials...AS A TEAM, because buying is a 








team operation in the C&PI...not a one man — one title — 





one function job. It’s almost impossible for salesmen 





to see every member of the buying team...but I&EC does. 


Inquire about I&EC’s exclusive ad merchandising service to 
15,000 industrial chemists and engineers. 












INDU ENGINEERING 
poe ie age mpoyerep ae: ER 
in the at only $475 per pie yr AO e 
page . . . $600 less for 12 issues than the absense 
next chemical and chemical engineering 
magazine. ww 
Advertising Management: REINHOLD PUBLISHING CORPORATION 
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The case for loose leaf . . 


® “When you carry an item such as steel, where you sell an 
order to a customer every day or every week, then loose leaf 
catalogs are worth while” . . William E. Geidt, advertising man- 
ager, Inland Steel Co. 


. “We have used the loose leaf ring binder effectively for a 
great many years . . we can make up for the customer a ring 
binder on any or all of our products as may be specified.” . . 
Clark W. Green, sales promotion department, Allegheny Ludlum 
Steel Corp. 


> “Loose leaf catalogs? Certainly. If you have given the right 
information to the right people, they'll keep it up to date.” . . 
H. A. Nielson, buying data service, Westinghouse Electric Corp. 


The case for bound . . 


- “One of our most important pieces is our general catalog. 
Additions and deletions of models, as well as specification 
changes, make this a constantly changing Look. Although this 
is 48 pages plus covers, we endeavor to reprint this catalog 
annually in saddle-stitched form. By working from standing type 
we are able to keep our costs quite reasonable.” .. M. B. 
Hanks, advertising manager, Gisholt Machine Co. 


e “We now are using only one loose leaf catalog, The cover is 
expensive and in the next reprinting will be changed to a sell- 
binding type of book. By doing so we hope to reduce the cost of 
this catalog by one-third.” . . O. B. Stauffer, advertising man- 
ager, American Steel & Wire Div., United States Steel Corp. 





Loose leaf or bound catalogs? 
. » how to know which to use 


IM survey finds first criterion should be what's to be cataloged 


By Leo Anderson 


™ ONE OF THE FIRST decisions that 
must be reached before issuing an 
industrial catalog is whether it shall 
be a loose leaf book or one that’s 
permanently bound. 

“Who cares?” you might ask. 
Well, you'd better care .. plenty. 
Because a lot of other people do, 
and the ones that care most are 
those who will decide whether or 
not your catalog will be used. 

Well then, how are you going to 
find out what kind of binding to 
use? That’s what IM set out to learn 
in a survey of some 20 industrial 
companies. 

The survey covered not only the 
advertising men or sales personnel 
who put out the catalogs but also 
the men who use catalogs of other 
companies . . the purchasing agents. 

Boiling down all the replies, we 
come out with one idea: use loose 
leaf on jobs it does best and per- 
manent binding on jobs it does best. 

Obvious, you say? Okay, but how 
do you determine which is which? 

Freeman MHuegel, purchasing 
agent for Gisholt Machine Co., 
Madison, Wis., sums it up this way: 

The binding “depends entirely on 
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the type of catalog and on the items 
it covers. Where you have a fairly 
steady line of items handled by a 
mill supply house, with not too 
much prospect of the lines chang- 
ing over the years, then I would 
prefer bound. But where the catalog 
covers the items and price, and 
prices liable to change, then loose 
leaf would be better.” 

One of the chief advantages of a 
loose leaf binding is that it can be 
kept up to date by issuing new 
pages for insertion rather than 
bringing out a whole new cata- 
log. 


Make Salesmen Do It .. But 
that can be a disadvantage, too. 
Witness this statement from H. T. S. 
Heckman of Republic Steel Corp.’s 
advertising division: 

“A loose-leaf binding certainly 
has its place, but we feel strongly 
that should such a binding be used, 
it is essential that steps be taken 
to assure that subsequent changes 
actually get into the binders. Prob- 
ably the best way to accomplish 
this is to have the changes made 


by the salesmen of the firm issuing 
the catalog. We have seen that any- 
thing short of making the physical 
changes for our customers does not 
accomplish the purpose.” 

This gives the saleman a good 
excuse for making a call and to 
perform a service for the customer, 
and it encourages customers to keep 
your catalog on file. 

From the other side of the sales 
fence comes this word from pur- 
chasing director Martin F. Braun 
of the Heil Co., Milwaukee: 

“Replacement sheets for loose 
leaf catalogs often come not just a 
sheet or two at a time but actually 
in bundles. It is a rule that my 
purchasing agents cannot waste 
time reassembling the supplier’s 
catalogs. The salesman must take 
care of it. If a company is interested 
enough in having its catalog in our 
purchasing department it should be 
interested in keeping it up to date.” 


Some For, Some Against. . Other 
comments: 

From an advertising manager: 
“We do not use loose leaf catalogs. 
We have found that it is almost im- 
possible to get recipients to keep 
them up to date.” 

From a promotion manager: “Our 
buyer does not like loose-leaf cata- 
logs. Says he can’t keep them up 
to date.” 

From an agency’s technical litera- 
ture director: “We have noted no 
tendency toward greater use of 
loose leaf. There is a general feeling 
that few, if any, users of catalogs 








will take the trouble to keep them 
up to date.” 

It looks as if loose leaf lost that 
round, but it wasn’t a complete rout. 
One advertising manager, Ralph Z. 
Galbreath of Reznor Mfg. Co., Mer- 
cer, Pa., reports: “Our purchasing 
department prefers the loose leaf 
catalog on lines that are wide and 
subject to changes. They do make 
replacements as received.” And H. 
A. Nielson, who heads Westing- 
house Electric Corp.’s buying data 
service, says: “If you have given 
the right information to the right 
people, they’ll keep it up to date.” 


Loose Leaf High Cost . . When 
it comes to cost, loose leaf loses 
again. Everyone agreed that loose 
leaf binding costs more. Even so, 
four of the companies surveyed use 
loose leaf exclusively and four 
others use both loose leaf and other 
types of bindings. 

R. E. Schulz, advertising manager, 
Nordberg Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, is a 
good spokesman for the higher 
priced loose leaf binding, even 
though his company uses saddle 
stitched catalogs more than it uses 
loose leaf. 

Telling why Nordberg decided to 
use loose leaf for some of its cata- 
logs, Mr. Schulz said: 

“We chose loose leaf binding for 
two important reasons. The fact that 
loose leaf books open flat makes 
them much more nearly ideal as a 
direct mail piece. And the use of 
loose leaf binding makes it easy to 
supplement the catalogs. This versa- 
tility is the important feature. It 
enables us to transform a_ bulletin 
directed to one market into one 
which sells another. This is done 
simply by changing the cover and 
a few inside pages. The cost of loose 
leaf is higher, but we believe this 
cost will be more than offset by 
this ‘two-to-one’ or ‘three-to-one’ 
feature.” 

You may think that we have, at 
this point, returned to just about 
where we started. And you're right. 
We haven’t outlined any formula 
for making the decision on catalog 
binding. But at least we know why 
some people like loose leaf, why 
others like permanent binding and 
why some like both . . for different 
reasons. 


Reasons Why .. And now you 
can pick up some more ideas from 
random comments, some conflicting, 
of the respondents to the survey. 
Here are the comments: 

N. H. Hale, advertising manager, 
Sunnen Products Co., St. Louis: 
“We are using a plastic binding that 
has one big advantage . . when the 
user opens our catalog, the pages 
lie flat.” 

O. B. Stauffer, advertising man- 
ager, American Steel & Wire Div., 
United States Steel Corp., Cleve- 
land: “Several different self-bound 
type books containing information 
appropriate for each area of distri- 
bution can be produced at a con- 
siderable saving over the loose leaf 
type catalog at current graphic arts 
costs.” 

D. E. Fricker, advertising man- 
ager, The Heil Co., Milwaukee: “We 
have pretty well stabilized on the 
loose leaf type of catalog because 
the brochures (individual bulletins 
the company makes up for each of 
its products) can be passed out or 
mailed individually. They can be 
incorporated in general catalogs of 
the distributor. And they can be 
made up into manuals with inex- 
pensive covers for any specific pur- 
pose.” 


Odd Sizes Dumped. . Mr. Braun, 
Heil’s purchasing director: “We 
definitely prefer post binders to ring 
binders. Sheets tear out of ring 
binders too easily. Loose leaf is pre- 
ferred because of ease of keeping 
up to date. Permanently bound 
books are acceptable if regularly 
replaced with current books. Shelves 
are provided, so upright catalogs 
are preferred . . and with the name 
on the binding end. Odd sizes and 
shapes are disliked and generally 
discarded.” 

M. B. Hanks, advertising man- 
ager, Gisholt Machine Co.: “I do 
not like a loose leaf catalog. For 
my money, the clerical cost of main- 
taining a record of the users is far 
greater than the cost of replacing 
an entire catalog when necessary.” 

Dale Dulin, Gisholt buyer: “The 
loose leaf style can be cursed out 
of use if suppliers send fill material 
too often. Once every six months 
would be often enough to send new 
catalog inserts, but revised price 
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and discount sheets should be sent 
at once.” 

J. L. Menhall, Gisholt buyer: 
“Plastic binders are definitely out 
. . they are too bulky and catch on 
other books in files.” 

William FE. Geidt, advertising 
manager, Inland Steel Co., Chicago: 
“Inland is for loose leaf. Our two 
most important catalogs are loose 
leaf.” 

John Morton, Viking Air Condi- 
tioning, Cleveland: “Viking has 
never published a catalog, as such, 
loose leaf or otherwise. We do, 
however, provide 8%x11” catalog 
sheets on each of our products. 
These are to be inserted in the cata- 
logs of our distributors.” 

Clark W. Green, sales promotion 
department, Allegheny Ludlum 
Steel Corp., Pittsburgh: “We have 
used the loose leaf ring binder very 
effectively for a great many years 
. . we can make up for the customer 
a ring binder on any or all of our 
products as may be specified.” 


You Have to Work at It. . Well, 
that’s about it. Are you confused? 
We hope so, because your confusion 
helps put across a point: that near- 
ly everyone wants different things 
in a catalog, and to get the most 
out of your catalogs you'll have to 
find out what your catalog users 
want and give it to them. 

Charles F. Wilner, director, tech- 
nical literature department, Ketch- 
um, MacLeod & Grove, Pittsburgh, 
told how his agency did extensive 
research for a client bringing out a 
new catalog. He told how the re- 
searchers made personal visits to 
users and prospective users of the 
new catalog to note “where and how 
catalogs were kept and filed, who 
used them, how they were used, 
what information was desired and 
why one catalog was used in prefer- 
ence to others.” 

The result was a new type of 
catalog that was an outstanding suc- 
cess. 


Mr. Wilner concludes: “Seems to 
me that any company contemplating 
the expenditure of thousands of 
dollars for a catalog can well afford 
the few hundred dollars it will cost 
for the research necessary to per- 
mit planning for maximum effective- 
ness.” 2 
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gy American Artisan’s subscribers are the KEY warm 
; air-sheet metal dealers and contractors. Much of what they 
learn and practice in techniques, improved methods, and 


new developments comes from the editorial pages of the 
AMERICAN ARTISAN 
reaches the greatest concen- 
tration of buying power — 


the larger dealers and con- 
nesttnss. ceva: bein anes Through constant field contact and research, a more 


80% of the available : 
wads a thorough knowledge of its field than has anyone else, 


Artisan. 





- 


and the ability to formulate and produce a sustained edi- 
torial program of practical assistance to warm air-sheet 


metal dealers, the Artisan maintains its position of indus- 
AMERICAN ARTISAN leads , 
in advertising volume. Year try leadership. 
after year it is used by more 
advertisers than any other 


book in this field. American Artisan goes beyond merely reporting 
what is new. Its editorial program helps readers expand 
their markets and operate more efficiently. Little wonder 


that this magazine attracts and holds as paid subscribers 





' 
AMERICAN ARTISAN pro- the larger, more progressive dealers and contractors! 


vides the only FULLY paid 


(ABC) circulation in the field. Certainly these are the KEY figures who are vital 
Its superior editorial content 3 ‘ : . 
attracts and holds the type to your sales success in the warm air heating, residential 


of reader who means the 


most to you. air conditioning, and sheet metal contracting field. Your 


advertising in American Artisan is without question in the 





right environment for maximum results from those having 


maximum potential. 


KEENEY PUBLISHING... .6N. Michigan, ph 


@ AIR CONDITIONING HEADQUARTERS 
NEW YORK: 1734 Grand Coateal hie CLEVELAND HEIGHTS: 3734 Woodridge Rd. Los ANGELES: 672 S. LaFayette Park teas 
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copy chasers 


Small space ads . . what they 
can do for you, or fail to do 


™ MOST BUSINESS paper advertisers 
don’t know how to use small space 
effectively. Maybe that’s why they 
use large space. But that’s silly . . 
the truth is that’s why many of 
them don’t advertise at all, or do 
too little advertising in too few 
places, or “try” advertising and fail- 
ing to get a profitable performance 
. . quit. 

Now it would take a genius to 
make small space do what big space 
is supposed to do . . and since this 
column is neither written for or by 
any genius, let’s forget that angle. 
Let’s also recognize beyond all res- 
ervation that there are many things 
only larger units can accomplish . . 
sO we can promise ourselves we'll 
never send a boy out to do a man’s 
job. 

Don’t kid yourself that small space 
is cheap because it isn’t, no matter 
what magazine you use it in. On 
the other hand, in the field of busi- 
ness papers, it’s interesting to see 
that best use of columns, half- 
columns and less is made in the 
more costly (just plain dollar out- 
lay) general business publications 

. in Business Week, U. S. News, 
Fortune and Nation’s Business 
rather than in the purely industrial 
or trade journals. Could it be be- 
cause here a column calls for the 
outlay of a thousand bucks or so 
as against a few hundred? 

It could, but we doubt it. We think 
it’s mostly a state of mind . . in the 
publication, in its readership and in 
the ad-creator, himself. Because the 
simple truth just has to be that 
small space, properly used . . we'll 
repeat that, properly used . . will 
work anywhere. And all we mean 
by that is . . don’t overwork it. 

What then, can it do for you? 


Here are just a few services it can 
render: 

1. It can billboard your products. 

2. It can plug your key product 
assets. 

3. It can demonstrate your prod- 
uct-in-use. 

4. It can promote your product’s 
cost-saving potentialities. 

5. It can ‘ask product-pertinent 
questions. 

6. It can help distribute your lit- 
erature into the right hands. 

7. It can dispense legitimate prod- 
uct news. 

8. It can present concise case 
studies. 

9. It can sell a trade character. 


That ought to be enough for to- 
day’s homework. Besides, we’re eye 
weary from our small ad search, 
from looking at the bad as well as 
the good. And let there be no mis- 
understanding there are more 
poor little ads than big ones. And 
not because the total small ad popu- 
lation is larger. We even doubt if it 
is. Anyway, we have only selected 
the creditable performances . 
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Billboard Your Product 

You can do it as simply as the 
Murray Corp.’s Eljer Division does 
it in this half-column, “Plumbing 
fixtures for every home, commercial 
and institutional use.” All in posi- 
tive, white on black . . white out- 
line drawings of fixtures, just as 
neat as a pin. 

More prosaicly, but at least it’s 
down on record . . Flint Steel says 
directly, “Steel Specialists for the 
Electrical Industry.” Six lines of text 
give several reasons why. Perhaps 
the layout could be smarter but the 
case couldn’t be stated more di- 
rectly. 

Pitometer Log Corp. has room for 
more work so it, too, is quite blunt 
about it. . “Development and pro- 
duction facilities now available for 
precision equipment.” How are peo- 
ple going to know unless you tell 
them? Subhead explains it further, 
and there’s a good block of text for 
the really interested. 

*% A sweet bit of billboarding in 
about 4 column inches is done by 
Douglas Fir Plywood Assn. (See p. 
94.) Black background, white silou- 
ette of hammer. Letters written in . . 
“for any building job!” Then, a big 
bop, also white, in hand-lettering. 
“Fir Plywood.” Five tight lines of 
text. Four inches and rememberable 

Continued on page 92 








satisly your needs. Try us! 








‘ Development 
STEEL SPECIALISTS — aud prodection facilt 
FOR THE ELECTRICAL INDUSTRY eset ened ter 
wee precision equipment 


Let us help you with your needs for galvanized structural 









New York firm speciclizos in mechanical, 
etectro-mechonicel and electronic equip: 
mont for customers whe wont workmon- 
ship and precision rather than moss pro 
duction 


sultat 





steel. We specialize in your 


<y 


scheduling, detailing, fabrication and erection. Eighteen 
years of specialization in the fabrication of transmission 


towers and substations serve as proof of our ability wo 


iL) FLINT STEEL CORPORATION 
fl TULSA 






7. MEMPHIS 





PITOMETER LOG CORPORATION 


237 Latayarte Street, Wow York 19.N.¥ 








Eljer . . Flint Steel . . Pitometer Log. . 


may be prosaic, but they’re blunt and simple 
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Reach all Materials Show visitors 
with your ad in the 

Materials Show Program Section of 
Materials & Methods for May 


Each visitor to the Basic Materials Exposition will receive a copy of the 
Materials Show Program Section reprinted from the May issue of Materials & 
Methods. This Section will be the complete program and directory of both 

the Exposition and the Conferences running concurrently with the Show. 


The Basic Materials Exposition is held for those who select engineering ma- 
terials, parts and finishes for product design. Many thousands of these men will 
attend the Show—May 31 through June 3—at Convention Hall, Philadelphia. 


Your advertisement in the Materials Show Program Section will help sell 
these thousands of materials specifiers — engineering, design, 
development, metallurgical, chemical and technical management men — 
when they are concentrating on engineering materials. 


And in May, as in every month, your ad also reaches the 27,000 materials 
specifiers subscribing to Materials & Methods. 


Act now: Closing date for space in Materials Show Program Section—April Ist! 


Materials 


& Methods 





A Reinhold Publication « 430 Park Avenue, New York 22, N.Y, 
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stopper all the way. An OK As IN- 
SERTED to VICTOR KAUFMAN, partner, 
and HAROLD C. DIXON, account execu- 
tive, The Condon Co., Tacoma, 
Wash. 

If you have a service, not a prod- 
uct, then why not just spell it out 
as The Lloyd-Thomas people do? 
Headline in this little half-column, 
“Factual appraisals for every valua- 
tion need.” Like what? Six are de- 
tailed below . . bing, bing, bing! 

Such advertising can often be 
made more effective by the addition 
of a verb in the headline. To wit: 
Superior Switchboard’s “Check With 
Superior on Switches, Blocks, 
Tackles, Socket Equipment, Enclos- 
ures.” Each is_ spot illustrated, 
checkerboard fashion. 


Apsco Products has done the same 
sort of thing with a different layout 
device common to all its little ads. 
The top of the space utilizes a sort of 
torn paper idea, black background, 
and a single word in gray. Never a 
powerful word . . this one, for in- 
stance, is “specify.” But with the 
repetition of the device, and always 
a short, sweet word, it’s good. 

A classic example of all this, of 
course, is Uncle Sam’s “Air Parcel 
Post” campaign. These columns al- 
ways register, if for no other reason 
than their broken red and black bor- 
ders. Their visibility is remarkable. 
And their copy isn’t bad either. It’s 
quick, from head “Shipping Prob- 
lems Solved!” right on through the 
short text with its bold leads. 





THE WHELAND 
COMPANY 
Apsco products inc. 


MAKE 2 HANDS 
DO THE WORK OF 3 


with 


MAGNA-TIP 


ACCESSORIES 


ta assermbhy 


in 50,000 
Firms 


IT Speed Sweep stytes and sises to 
meet every weceping need. Write 
for prices today 

MILWAUKEE DUSTLESS BRESH CO 








330 N. 22nd $b Atle cwhoe é ris 





Wheland and Apsco . . just billboards 


*The power of suggestion gets an 
even better workout in this Sim- 
mons Machine Tool one-third page 
(in 2 colors yet) . . “Let Simmons 
Rebuild and Modernize Your Press- 
es.” (See p. 94) Hardly needs any 
text. Certainly an OK AS INSERTED 
here . . to L. W. ROLFE, advertising 
manager, Simmons Machine Tool 
Corp., Albany, N. Y., and FRED WITT- 
NER, managing partner, Fred Wittner 
Advertising, New York. 

Sometimes the billboard treat- 
ment can be literally just that. 
You’ve probably seen these little 
Wheland Co. pseudo bronze plaques. 
All they do, like this sample, is say 
what the outfit makes, how long 
they’ve been at it, and where you 
can reach them. For certain condi- 
tions this might well be all you 
might want to say. 
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Magna and Milwaukee . . assets plugged 
Key Product Assets 

Every product has to have some- 
thing all its own. Otherwise . . what 
right to commercial existence. Many 
times it’s an asset expressed as 
tersely as Reznor Mfg. Co.’s “low 
cost . . fast heat.” Competently done, 
too, in just a few inches of space. 

Or it’s done with a bit more of 
a fillip, a la Magna Driver Corp.’s, 
“Make 2 Hands Do the Work of 3 
with Magna Tip Accessories.” Copy 
justifies it pronto, “In assembly op- 
erations, power screwdrivers 
equipped with Magna (magnetic) 
screw and nut holding accessories 
will give your workers a_ third 
hand...” 

Incidentally, all through this 
workout on small space we place 
our main emphasis on _ headlines 
and approaches. In every instance 


(unless we call it to your attention) 
you can assume the copy is tight 
and to the point. And how could it 
be otherwise? In most instances the 
layout leaves no room for a windup 
or an over-loading of adjectives, 
etc. 

Copease Corp.'s asset statement 
is just this . . “Copease copies every- 
thing! quickly, clearly, economical- 
ly.” And it even found room in this 
one-third page for a little coupon. 
Apparently it measures its returns, 
perhaps even on a pay as you go 
basis. 

There are lots of ways to point 
up your assets. If you’re quick with 
a phrase, you may be able to do as 
well as Premax Products. Get this 

“Premax Markers Outlast the 
Pole!” How could anyone do better? 

Even big advertisers can capital- 
ize on small space. Several factors 
control its usage here. . . the impor- 
tance of a particular item in their 
line, volume, breadth of markets, 
applications, etc. Johns-Manville is 
a good example with this column on 
“Volseal,’ a new dielectic putty. 
Here it is pushed by the virtue, 
“Makes sealing easier!” 

A touch of cleverness, or word 
adroitness in the headline of a small 
ad .. will we buy it? Why not, if 
it’s done as well as A. M. Byers Co. 
How about this, “You can make 
ends meet if the Right Pipe is in 
between.” 

Figures, well handled, make good 
spark plugs for small ads as well as 
big. Especially comparative figures. 
Milwaukee Dustless Brush Co.’s 
“No. 1 in 50,000 firms because it 
outlasts ordinary brushes 3 to 1.” 
And here’s another, not as effective, 
but worth repeating, “Activated 
Carbon Has 9 Lives.” It belongs to 
the Barneby-Cheney Co. 

No stress, strain or pain. Just 
swing into it like Wellman Engi- 
neering’s, “A Finger-Touch Moves 
Tons” Standard Conveyors, 
“Light and Easy to Carry . . Put It 
Where You Need It’. . . Ferson Op- 
tical’s, “One Millionth of an Inch!” 
.. . Ralph C. Coxhead’s, “Hundreds 
of Changeable Print Style Types” 
. .. American Gas Furnaces, “Heat 
Where You Need It’. . . National 
Truck Leasing System’s, “Don’t Buy 
. . Lease Your Trucks”. . . Pitney- 
Bowes, “Fast Mail!” 

Continued on page 94 





Type of Number of 
equipment Mentions 


Compressors ............217 
Light trucks ................209 
PUM ono cavccsstss cca OO 
| EES 
Bulldozers ..................175 
Vibrators . SPO ye 
Heavy trucks...........151 
Drills ce 
Shovels me 
Tractors 131 
Buggies ... 128 
Draglines wanton. 0% 
Power generators ._.110 
Transit mixers 108 
Forms (re-usable )....105 
Pile drivers ................ 98 
(ee cn 
Baeeeeee.......:.......... 84 
Hoists ......... 78 


Civil Engineers report 
types of equipment most 
often used in their 
contractor organizations 
with annual volume 


exceeding *1 900,000,000 








To help maintain tight construction timetables, 
contractor companies depend on a great variety of 
equipment from all-purpose air compressors to 
specialized cable ways. A newly completed study 
among civil engineers in 97 contractor organizations 
reveals the extensive use of 34 distinct types of 
equipment. This is shown in the table on the right. 


Results of the complete study are now ready. 

Write for your copy and discover more reasons why it 
pays to tell your equipment sales story to the 

38,000 Civil Engineers who regularly read CIVIL 
ENGINEERING every month. It’s your best 

buy by far to keep your equipment sold in the 
engineered construction markets. 


ENGINEERS ARE EDUCATED 


TO SPECIFY AND BUY 


eeeeeeeseeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 


Finishers a 
Scrapers Romer 
Shovel loaders .... 75 
Mixing plants 74 
Aggregate plants ... 58 
Rollers ro ee 
Conveyors .............. 52 
Trenchers La ae 
Pavers . pe i 
Bituminous plants .... 16 
Spreaders ............ 15 
Dredges ............ 14 
Tracto-wagons ... 10 
Tunnel muckers........ 6 
Cable ways... 5 
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AMERICAN 
SOCIETY OF 


CIVIL 
ENGINEERS 
FOUNDED 


The Magazine of Engineered Construction 


THE AMERICAN SOCIETY OF CIVIL ENGINEERS 


33 WEST 39TH STREET,,NEW YORK 18, NEW YORK 
MEMBER AUDIT BUREAU OF CIRCULATIONS 
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ON EVERY SALES TRIP i a 
| DICTATE RIGHT a he 
FROM ret on ay hee eon designed by 


LET SIMMONS 
REBUILD AND 
MODERNIZE 








baw wesed 





PRESSURE BLAST 
WET BLASTING 


ft your coupon Check off your 
mol todey tor tree dlvs- 
re. .opplication date... 
cose history walormotion! 


= QO-PLATE COMPANY ~ 


toda Machin porat 2 winsor §) 
1721 North Broadway, Alba N.Y « AanvED &, CODNEREST 











The Filter Engince 
ave pecreRs trquro ruurens SIMMONS MACHINE TOOL CORP., 172! North Broodway, Albony |, N. Y. 
ons 
Seana aenestens wonsase wares Uncen , wat am at ‘ 




















* Small, But Good . . Carter, homely and personal . . Air Maze, does it better . . Plywood Assn., a 
stopper all the way . . Simmons, power of suggestion . . Cro-Plate, the whole ad's a coupon. 





® 
Star Ads 
of the Month 


These ads have 
been honored this 





month by the Copy 


mange LEAR-ROMEC 


them, “OK as in- 


serted. makes the second 


best pumps in the world 











* Second Best .. Who else but a British outfit, Lear 


Romec, would do it this way, so well .. p. 97 


Continued on page 96 
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SOUND MADE TO ORDER 


| 
| 
| 
gg 
| 
| 
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SOW 


VIEWTAP 


7 
J ? U A quality tape recorder. ... 
"A £4, “ YA a perfect slide or filmstrip projector 
FTA p's od Together, they make this an unbeatable 
combination. Hi-Fi sound and picture. 
Light-weight and portable. Does the job 
best where and when you need it. One full 
hour of recording at 3% I.P.S. on every 
5” reel of tape. Smooth, simple controls, 
it’s so easy to make your own taped story. 
The cool, brilliant VIEWLEX projector 
shows your filmstrips and slides in full 
color with the same high qualit, that 
makes all VIEWLEX projectors “GUARAN- 
TEED FOR A LIFETIME.” 


So versatile that you'll wonder 
how you ever managed without it! 


Record, erase, edit, all in seconds. Played 
time and again, VIEWTAPE never loses its 
tone and quality. 





INDUSTRY CHURCHES 


WRITE NOW Dept. M5 for details and colorful brochure. 
« 35-01 QUEENS BOULEVARD - LONG ISLAND CITY 1, NEW YORK 
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Eastman, Synthane, Durez . 


Product In Use 

Here’s another substantial adver- 
tiser using small space for a special 
product. And with professional ex- 
cellence, we must add. Eastman Ko- 
dak, in a single column, “14 daily 
uses for Verifax Copying.” The text 
is just that, items No. 1 to No. 14. 

Synthane Corp. does it via ex- 
ample . . “Synthane laminated plas- 
tics at work.” Three are illustrated 
and copy-briefed . . “in film process- 
ing” . . “in aircraft fuel systems” . . 
“in electrical appliances.” 

Durez Plastics also does it in a 
column, “What they’re doing with 
This one is about 

outdoes Nature’s 


. one message 


Durez resins.” 
““Made’ Wood 
best.” 

% One we couldn’t get by, homely 
and personal . . “On Every Sales 
Trip I Dictate Right from My Car.” 
(See p. 94.) When we think how 
some copywriter could have loused 
that little gem up. Carter Motor Co. 
signs it, and the OK AS INSERTED be- 
longs to ROBERT PETERSON, president, 
Advertising Management, Chicago. 


Save Money! 

Made to order for the small space 
user, we'll just string out headlines 
and their sponsors, and look . . 

“Turn-Towels will save us $4,000 
per year!” . . Bay West Paper. 

“This Pla-Tank Hood Saved Its 
Cost in a Year” . . The Chemical 
Corp. 

“22.6% more air per power dollar” 
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. . The DeVilbiss Co. 

“We increased storage capacity 
one-third, cut car-unloading time by 
more than 50% with Clark Trucks.” 
. . Clark Equipment Co. 

“Slash Washroom Expense 90% 
and eliminate the mess!” . . Michael 
Electric Co. 

“Nox-Rust 366 Amber Protects 
$15,000 Machine at Cost of 25c”.. 
Nox-Rust Chemical Corp. 


Ask Questions 

* Be selfishly inquisitive. Do it like 
Cro-Plate Co. . . “Which of these 
cleaning problems are yours?” (See 
p. 94.) Follow it with a check list 
(they must have 30 points here). 
Surefire if it’s on the level. Cro- 
Plate even went a step further. . 
made the entire collection ad a cou- 
pon. An OK AS INSERTED to A. R. BUR- 
MAN, Cro-Plate Co., Hartford, Conn. 

Mears-Kane-Ofeldt work in the 
worry angle. It, too, is legitimate . . 
“Worried about where to put your 
Boiler Installation?” What to do 
about it? “The Kane Vetrical Boiler 
Package Is Your Answer.” Text 
talks why. Pictures explain why. 

In a metalworking magazine, in- 
triguingly enough, whom do we find 
but Merrill, Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & 
Beane. Subject of their copy is “the 
futures market in scrap.” Interroga- 
tive headline . . “Would your profits 
disappear with a big drop in pric- 
es?” Straight type, single column, 
but it stands up sturdily. 

The San Jose Chamber of Com- 
merce is trying to sell plant sites. 
In this half-column with a cartoon 
illustration, we think they do it 
rather well, capitalizing on local ad- 
vantages . . “Suffering from a freight 
‘freeze out’ in the West?” 


Booklets, Bulletins, Etc. 

A natural if ever there was one. 
In many instances a small unit of 
space might be all that is justified 
to offer a new catalog or what have 
you. Here, as you know, the pitch 
is straight . . Harter Corp. . . “New 
Booklet answers your questions on 
Office Seating.” 

Invincible Vacuum Cleaner . 
“This booklet on 100,000 Invincible 


users can help solve your cleaning 
problems.” 
Allied Radio . . “Send for the most 


widely used Electronic Supply 
Guide.” 
Micrometrical Mfg. Co. . . “Free 


Bulletin on Surface Roughness.” 

The Malayan Tin Bureau . . “Get 
This Informative Free Booklet on 
New Uses for Straits Tin.” 


Product News, Case Studies, Etc. 

This is more difficult in small 
space, but it can be done. At least 
it can be done within»a single col- 
umn limit. 

Thomas Truck & Caster Co. does 

it with a news column, helped by 
two colors, “What’s New in Mate- 
rials Handling.” 
* Air Maze Corp. does it better, in 
the same space and without color . . 
but using excellent little cartoons 
by Soglow. (See p. 94.) Standard 
headline, “Air-Mazing Facts.” And 
as you read into the text, you soon 
discover that’s exactly what they 
are. An OK AS INSERTED to the copy 
group of Batten, Barton, Durstine & 
Osborn, Cleveland. 

As a quickie on a case study in a 
modest space unit, we offer The 
Cleveland Vibrator Co.’s column, 
“The case of the arching soap drips.” 
Told, informally, with cartoons, it is 
nicely done. 

And if for no other reason than 
as a reminder, we call your atten- 
tion to Spectator and its trade char- 
acter, “Speedy ‘Spec.’” And a good 
reminder it is, too, that if you have, 

Continued on page 97 





Would your 
profits disappear 
with a hig drop 


in prives? 


WORRIED aBpour | 
WHERE TO PUT 


YOUR BOILER 
INSTALLATION? 


The KANE VERTICAL 
BOILER PACKAGE 
1S YOUR ANSWER 
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Made to order Worry angle Stands up 





They Did Somethin 


Nature’s coolant—ice—has been important in refrigeration and 
air conditioning since inventive minds decided to “do something” 
about the weather. Today it is supplemented by other types of 
equipment to provide exact temperatures and humidity for com- 
fort and for controlling the production of many products. 

Leaders in this major industry recognize Business Week as a 
perfect selling vehicle for this equipment, because it is read by 
a concentrated audience of management men— executives who 
are alert to new methods involving air conditioning that will help 
to produce more goods, at less cost. These men make or influence 
buying decisions, which explains why Business Week carries 
more air conditioning and refrigeration advertising than any 
other general business or news magazine. 





YOU ADVERTISE IN BUSINESS WEEK WHEN 
YOU WANT TO INFLUENCE MANAGEMENT MEN 


BUSINESS WEEK 


A McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION 
330 WEST 42ND STREET, NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 


g About the Weather 











These Manufacturers of Air Conditioning and 


Refrigeration Equipment Are Reaching Many of Their 


Major Markets Through Business Week 


Admiral Corp. 

Air-Maze Corp. 

American Radiator & Standard 
Sanitary Corp. 
(American Blower Corp.) 

Bell Aircraft Corp. 
(American Wheelabrator 
& Equipment Corp.) 

Buell Engineering Co., inc. 

Buffalo Forge Co. 

Carrier Corp. 

Clarage Fan Co. 

Cordley & Hayes 

Cory Corp. 

Fresh‘nd Aire Co.) 

Crosley Division, Avco 
Manufacturing Corp. 

Ebco Manufacturing Co. 

Emerson Radio & Phonograph Corp. 

Frick Co., Inc. 

General Electric Co. 





General Motors Corp. 
(Frigidaire Div.) 


Green Fuel Economizer Co., Inc. 


(Aerodyne Div.) 
ILG Electric Ventilating Co. 
International Harvester Co. 
Iron Fireman Mfg. Co. 
Joy Manufacturing Co. 
Marley Co., Inc., The 
Modine Mfg. Co. 
Pangborn Corp. 
Philco Corp. 
Remington Corp. 
Robertson, H. H., Co., The 
Surface Combustion Corp. 
Trane Co. 
Typhoon Air Conditioning Co. 
U. S. Air Conditioning Corp. 


Westinghouse Electric Corp. 
(B. F. Sturtevant Div.) 


Worthington Corp. 
York Corp. 


Source: Publishers Information Bureau Analysis, 1954 


Inc. 












" we would be at 4 loss 
without it" 


D. W. BUCHANAN, PURCHASING AGENT 
Medium Induction Motor Mfg. Dept. 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 
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“E Conover-Mast : 
PURCHASING DIRECTORY | § 


NO WONDER IT'S THE FAVORITE OF PLANT AS WELL AS PURCHASING EXECUTIVES 


Every day of the year, plant and purchasing execu- 
tives are switching over to C-MPD .. . because they've 
compared and found C-MPD rates the blue ribbon for 


convenience . . . compactness... and completeness. 2 seen AO 
er-Mast § 


They all seem to agree with D. W. Buchanan when he F ™ uRcHASING DIRECTORY 


ren A 


says, “This Directory is used daily in our office and we 


would be at a loss without it.”’ 


C-MPD gives its advertisers 53 percent more manu- 


facturing circulation than any other directory . . . with 


ooro 


| pea Conover-Mast 
How to Increase Your Sales through Industrial Di- PURCHASING DIRECTORY 


rectory Advertising.” 
) 205 EAST 42nd ST., NEW YORK 17,N. Y. 


every copy going to an executive with proved buying 


power. For the complete story, write for a free copy of 








copy chasers... 


exchaive figuring “evtomation makes MONROE 
the world’s finest fully automotic colculotor! 


in which the machine receives the problem ond sever stops of needs attention 








Monroe Calculator . 


or create a trade character, small 
space can keep him alive and happy. 
Enough for small space. 


What Is “Automation”? 

Darned if we know. Everybody 
explains it to us differently . . in- 
cluding the various new (and mod- 
ernized) magazines which are cur- 
rently getting aboard. 

One sure thing is: a lot of adver- 
tisers are going to wave the word 
around like a banner. 

We get absolutely no message at 
all from the recent Monroe Calcu- 
lating Machine ad which, with a 
great flourish of cosmic symbolism 
(see cut), insists that “exclusive 
figuring Automation makes Monroe 
the world’s finest fully automatic 
calculator!” 


The Monro-Matic is the fully automatic 
calculator so responsive that anybody 
simply sets the problem. Then it answers 
swiftly and automatically, without chance 
ef error. That's Monroe figuring automa- 
tion in which the machine receives the 
problem and never stops or needs atten- 
tion in giving its instantaneous answer! 


Those are some of the silliest sen- 
tences we’ve ever read. How can a 


“AUTOMATION 





The MosroMotic & the fully automatic calculator 30 responsive that anybody simply sets the p 
Then it onswers swilthy and automatically, without chance of error. That's Monroe figuring 





answerl Monge Calcylating Machine Company, inc. Orange, N. 1. Soles and Serica everywhere. 


mentite MONROE tte 


. we can’t get the message 


begins on p. 89 


Miller Co. . . beauty of a format 


machine be so responsive “that any- 
body simply sets the problem”? 
What kinds of problem does it “an- 
swer swiftly and automatically”? Is 
there a trace of redundancy in 
“never stops” and “instantaneous”? 
What, we ask, is “automation”? 


Eye Catchers 

A 4%” square, black patch is the 
illustration in a National Starch 
Products 2/3 pg ad. “Puts an End 
to Sudden Darkness” is the head- 
line, and copy tells about “a corro- 
sion inhibitor that works from in- 
side to stop the sticky ooze that 
‘shorts’ batteries and ruins flash- 
lights.” 


An Anaconda ad reports on how 
“Braze Welds Twice Save Press 
Part from Scrap Heap.” One big 
picture shows the part, and the 
brazed sections are indicated in 
yellow. Copy starts: 


This is the inner ram of a 500-ton press 
for shaping automobile fenders, quarter 
panels, floors, etc. It weighs 10-tons. 

Twice it cracked, in different places. 
with Tobin Bronze saves us time. It’s 
And twice braze-welding repaired it. It 
would have cost thousands of dollars to 





PUTS AN END TO 


Sudden Darkness 


— meh. tise 
flashlight battery f 


OLIN benkpro« 


STARCHES ADHESIVES 
RESTHS® 


~ You 16M, ¥ 





National Starch . . Can’t miss it 


replace this part. 

Punch Press Repair Corp., 1975 Hilton 
Road, Ferndale 20, Michigan, did both 
economical and dependable, too. Braze 
welds need less preheating ... high 
jobs. Each time they used Tobin Bronze*- 
481 Welding Rods. 


stresses don’t build up. 


They say, ‘Welding 
Tobin Bronze 
flows freely, ‘tins’ quickly, gives strong, 


sound bonds.” 


Finally, The Miller Co., whose 
advertising we used to notice some 
time ago because of its tres mod- 
erne layouts, comes up with a 
beauty of a format for a 1/6-pg ad.. 
see cut. That’s just about maximum 
visibility, we think, per square inch. 


Boost Of The Month 

To who else but a British outfit, 
Lear-Romec for that fabulous, 10- 
word page with the big illustration 
of the human heart. (See p. 94.) 
Headline: “Lear-Romec makes the 
second best pumps in the world.” 

Acknowledgement to NORMAN 
WARREN, director of advertising and 
public relations, Lear Corp., Santa 
Monica, Cal. 


The Copy Chasers 
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A Great Milestone 


® The Industrial Advertisers Association of New 
York has set the date of April 12 as the occasion 
for the celebration of its golden anniversary. The 
event is of more than ordinary significance, since 
this organization was the pioneer among industrial 
advertising groups, and for many years was the 
only active association in this field. 

The Technical Publicity Association, as it was 
called, was founded in 1905, and because of its 
unique function as a forum for the discussion of 
better methods of advertising and promotion to 
industry, it was the focal point for many leading 
industrial advertisers. They came from Pittsburgh, 
Philadelphia, Boston, Schenectady and other cities 
all over the East, and sparked the steady progress 
made in industrial advertising, culminating in the 
organization of the Audit Bureau of Circulations 
in 1914 and the National Industrial Advertisers 
Association in 1922. 

Among the leaders in this field who were closely 
associated with TPA in its earlier days were men 
like Fred R. Davis, of General Electric; J. C. Mc- 
Quiston, of Westinghouse; William L. Rickard, the 
pioneer industrial agency head, and others equally 
well known. They spread the good news of im- 
proved methods and techniques in industrial ad- 
vertising, and laid a firm foundation for the rapid 
progress and development of industrial advertising 
and marketing which followed. 

The IAA is planning an all-day meeting April 
12 to mark this important milestone in the history 
of industrial advertising. Besides extending con- 
gratulations to the association on its long and 
useful career of service, INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 
suggests that everyone who is interested make a 
special effort to be on hand to assist in the com- 
memoration of a really notable event in the annals 


of our field. 


Motivation in Industrial Buying 


® Pierre Martineau, director of research of the 
Chicago Tribune, spoke at a meeting of the Mil- 
waukee Industrial Marketers Association January 
13, and discussed the subject of motivation re- 
search, on which he is an authority. The Tribune 
has extensive facilities for studying the psycho- 
logical processes, many of them obscure and not 
well understood, which determine consumer buy- 
ing and suggest effective types of advertising 
appeals. 

Since it might be assumed that motivation 
studies relate primarily to consumer purchases, 
and are not particularly pertinent and applicable 
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speaking 


to the industrial field, where the profit motive 
and group decisions regarding purchases are al- 
ways in evidence, we were interested to have a 
comment on this subject from an industrial adver- 
tising agency head who has been keeping an eye 
on developments in this field. 

“T am convinced,” he said recently, “that psy- 
chological factors which affect purchases for in- 
dividual use are equally potent in the industrial 
field. The emotional urges which make us, as in- 
dividuals, susceptible to appeals based on pride, 
fear, ambition, competition and similar factors 
outside the realm of dollars-and-cents logic, are 
likely to be just as much in evidence in industrial 
buying. 

“Engineers, production men, purchasing agents 
and others who are members of large organizations 
which .are the objectives of industrial sales and 
advertising effort, experience in business the 
same pressures which affect them as individuals, 
and hence have the same urges to get ahead and 
to make good showings in their jobs. Hence they 
can be considered primarily as people, and ad- 
dressed with reference to their emotional and 
psychological experiences. 

“We think so much of the possibilities in this 
field that we now have two psychologists on our 
consulting staff, and are using their services with 
increasing regularity.” 

This is a new field for scientific study and prac- 
tical application, and it deserves more thought 
than has been given to it thus far. 


Merchandising Ideas Really Work 


# The reason for the development of effective 
merchandising ideas in the sale of equipment and 
materials to industry is that they work. In other 
words, the dramatic appeal of a good sales idea 
brings the buyer and the seller together, and 
assures keen interest in the story of product bene- 
fits on the part of the prospective user. 

This fact was emphasized in the story of Kearney 
& Trecker’s tool-lease plan, which has been the 
subject of widespread comment in IM and else- 
where. The point of the story is not merely that 
many metalworking companies have adopted the 
leasing program, but that so many of them, after 
having developed an initial interest in leasing, 
finally purchased the K&T machines outright! 

There’s nothing wrong with tool-leasing. The 
thing that makes it so good is that it sparks re- 
newed interest and results in heavy response from 
customers and prospects. That’s characteristic of 
every good merchandising program. " 














Penetration... Le 
right through plants 
to the minds of men! 


To the radio engineer, “Proceedings of the I-R-E” has an 
especially close relationship. It is his personal possession, 
not a company subscription. There are no company 
memberships in the IRE. “Proceedings of the I-R-E” goes 
straight to the engineer and follows him as his private 
possession wherever he goes. 


These men responsible for engineering progress are the 
ones who must be sold before your product is purchased. 
Selling is a matter of reaching the minds of men since a 
“company cannot sign a purchase order.” Wherever radio 
engineering activity is the greatest, companies employ 
IRE members. An engineer moves into a new job in 
advance of production and “Proceedings of the I-R-E” with 
its advertising accompanies him as his personal property. 


Founded in 1913, “Proceedings of the I-R:E” is the 
authoritative work-book of America’s fastest expanding 
industry. It puts your sales message monthly before the 
“thinking and doing” engineers in the fabulous, fast-moving 
radio-electronic industry. Circulation 41,625 (ABC). 


Engineers are educated to specify and buy! 


———— — —— 





Published by 


THE INSTITUTE OF RADIO ENGINEERS 
Advertising Department 
1475 Broadway, New York 36,N. Y. BRyant 9-7550 


CHICAGO - BEREA, OHIO - LOS ANGELES - SAN FRANCISCO 


To give you 

a complete 

selling program 

to radio and 
electronic engineers, 


IRE provides all 3! 


“Proceedings 
of the |. R. E.” 


puts your product 
promotion monthly 
before the “thinking and 
doing” engineers in the 
fabulous, fast-moving 
radio-electronic industry. 
Circulation 41,625(ABC) 





IRE DIRECTORY 


provides 35,000 
engineers educated to 
buy and specify with 
your detailed product 
data for ready reference 
all year long. 





RADIO 
ENGINEERING SHOW 


...the eye-opening event 
of each radio-electronic 
year...where over 
40,000 engineers come 
to you for all that’s new. 











Plan now to see 
700 EXHIBITS 
at the 


1995 
RADIO ENGINEERING 
SHOW 


March 21-24, 1955 


Kingsbridge Armory and 
Kingsbridge Palace, New York City 
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1. What manufacturers spend on advertising 


Industry Group 
Petroleum and its products 


Chemicals and chemical products 


Paper and paper products - 
Rubber and rubber products 
Lumber and lumber products 
Stone, clay and glass products 
Primary metal refining 
Fabricated metal products 
Machinery, except electrical 
Electrical machinery 


Instruments and related products 
Distribution and service industries 


Miscellaneous 


No. of % of 
Replies Sales 
2 1.8% 
48 2.1% 

6 2.9% 

6 1.9% 

4 3.9% 

10 2% 
1] 0.9% 

_ 105 2.3% 
2.6% 

36 1.8% 
45 3.2% 
21 0.7% 
27 2.7 % 


Tabulation shows number. of companies responding in 
each industry in NIAA budget survey, and average percent- 
age of gross sales that each industry spends on advertising. 


2. How budgets are allocated 


Media 

Business paper space 

General magazine space 
Newspaper space 

Space advertising production 
Direct mail 

Catalogs 

Exhibits 

Slide films and motion pictures 
Publicity 


Percentage of total budget 
1949 1954 
38.0% 41.0% 
6.3% 5.2% 
0.2% 1.2% 
4.9% 8.0% 
9.9% 9.2% 
19.4% 13.0% 
3.0% 3.5% 
0.7% 1.3% 
4.9% 4.1% 


Salaries and administration (where charged) 7.5% 40% 


Market research 
Dealer and distributor helps 
Other expenditures 


Dance of dollars . . 


NIAA budget study 


0.2% 0.4% 
2.8% 2.4% 
1.2% 6.7% 


how industries spend ad money 


® INDUSTRIAL ADVERTISERS are spend- 
ing more dollars on advertising but 
they haven’t changed the allocation 
of their budgets much in the past 
five years. 

They continue to spend far more 
on business publication advertising 
than on any other medium. Cata- 
logs take the second biggest share. 

These findings are included in a 
summary report of a study of 1954 
budgets by the budget survey com- 
mittee of the National Industrial 
Advertisers Association. The study 
covered the budgets and budget 
practices of 432 industrial adver- 
tisers responding to a questionnaire. 

The study shows that the adver- 
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tisers spent 41% of their advertising 
budgets on business papers in 1954, 
compared with 38% in 1949. (See 
Table 2. The 1949 figures used for 
comparison are from the 1949 NIAA 
budget survey.) This percentage co- 
incided closely with the findings of 
INDUSTRIAL MARKETING’S annual sur- 
vey (IM, Jan.) which showed 39.4% 
of total budgets going to business 
papers in 1955. 


How Much .. The study also 
showed the percentage of sales spent 
on advertising in 12 major indus- 
tries. Among the biggest groups, 
machinery manufacturers (except 
electrical) spent 2.6% of sales on 


advertising in 1954. And 105 manu- 
facturers of fabricated metal prod- 
ucts spent 2.3%. The figures for the 
various industries supplemented 
listings for 257 companies reported 
in IM’s survey last month. 

Other study highlights: 
pNovember is the big month for 
submitting and getting approval of 
budgets. Some 25% of companies 
submitted budgets in November and 
23% got approval in that month. 
October is important for submitting 
budgets, with 24% submitting then, 
but December dropped off . . only 
10% submitted. Only 11% got ap- 
proval in October and 23% did not 
get approvals until December. 

But this doesn’t mean that budgets 
don’t get submitted or approved 
throughout the year. At least several 
budgets were reported submitted 
and several approved in every 
month of the year. 
pAgencies are important not only in 
media selection but in assisting in 
budget presentations and in prod- 
uct or market service. Some 78% 
of the advertisers said that their 
agencies assisted in media selection, 
46% said their agencies assisted in 
budget presentation, and 32% said 
they got product or market service 
from the agency. 

Of 340 companies replying on the 

question, 165 said the agency’s as- 
sistance in budget preparation is 
“very valuable,” 137 said “fairly 
valuable” and only 38 said “of little 
value.” 
pAs means used to measure effec- 
tiveness, the 432 respondents listed: 
Starch reports, 15.5%; Gallup-Rob- 
inson studies, 3%; Readex, 5.6%; 
inquiries, 43%; salesmen’s reac- 
tions, 40%; recognition studies, 
12%; and no means, 4%. 
»Most advertising managers report 
to the president, vice-president of 
sales or sales manager . . and the 
division among these three is about 
equal. Eleven said they report to a 
marketing manager. 

Copies of the NIAA budget com- 
mittee’s detailed report will be 
available to NIAA members at $10 
a copy from association headquar- 
ters, and to non-members for $15. 

R. Thomas Willson, director of 
advertising, Baker-Raulang Co., 
Cleveland, is committee chairman. 
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efied Petroleum Gas Industry. - - 


Your Market 
grows every Year! 


The LPG industry has set a new, all-time sales record every year 
for 32 straight years! In the past 9 years, fuel sales have increased 
302%! 

Today the industry serves 842 million consumers—in homes, on 
farms, in commerce and industry—and there are still 10 million 
more to be sold. 


In the Liqu 





Here is an annual market for hundreds of thousands of kitchen 
ranges, automatic water heaters, space heaters and furnaces, re- 
frigerators, clothes dryers and other domestic appliances... 


.. for huge quantities of cylinders, tanks, valves, piping and 
related equipment used in making LPG installations; 


. for LPG carburetion, trucks and tractors, fork lifts and other 
power equipment, burners and torches, welding equipment; 


. for anything, in fact, that operates on fuel or power. 


Here is a market —not yet half grown in number of customers — 
which also presents limitless opportunities for additional sales to 
present customers. 


SUTANE PRopay, 


oe 


The Pre-eminent LPG Publication. 





Every year for 16 straight years 
BUTANE-PROPANE News has 

carried more advertising than As an peony eb 
any other LPG publication... [| ves" 
32.7% more in 1954 than the ™ 

second place magazine. 


Write for market facts and for a copy of thes="» 
new booklet “Who Can Buy Your Products in * 
the LPG Industry” — an up-to-date report 
based on a 1954 survey of all 40,609 cities 
and towns listed in the U. S. Official Postal 
Guide for 1953. 
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En mana 


What? The publishing big 


Yes... and for a right good reason! The 
time-pressured publishing executives (all 
members of the ABP) spent 5 solid days 
at a Harvard University seminar recently 
to search out answers to management 
problems because—as everybody knows 
—a better managed businesspaper is a 
better businesspaper ... and a better ad- 
vertising buy, too. 


Fact is, school’s never out for the staffs 
of ABP papers. Publishers, editors, circu- 
lation managers, salesmen, and produc- 
tion people meet regularly in practical 


study groups. They’re all working to build 
better and better publications . . . to keep 
the quality of their circulation high . . . to 
make more people read more and get more 
out of every issue. 


What does the advertiser get out of it? 
Plenty. A well read, soundly published 
businesspaper that does more for its 
readers earns more for its advertisers, too. 
When the big brass of the ABP papers 
goes to school . . . everybody profits! 


THE ASSOCIATED BUSINESS PUBLICATIONS 
Founded 1906 ¢ 205 East 42nd St., New York 17, N.Y. 








| wigs go to school? 


HARVARD COMES TO ABP... In a five-day seminar under Joseph C. Bailey, Pro- 
fessor of Human Relations, Harvard Graduate School of Business, ABP executives 
used the noted Harvard ‘‘case system’ to explore better administrative practices. 


ASK FOR THESE: 


MAN -IN-THE-MIDDLE— eight copy themes, a guide to ad- 
vertising in the business press—to sell more to and through 
dealers. Illustrated with examples. 


WHAT MAKES A BUSINESSPAPER ADVERTISEMENT 
eoop—slide-talk program available to advertising groups, 
colleges and universities for the asking. For speaker and pro- 
gram, write to ABP’s Speakers Bureau, giving details about 
your group. 


anp—Be sure the data on your 1954 businesspaper advertising 
expenditures is in ABP’s fourth study of Leading Business- 
paper Advertisers. Ask ABP for a form on which to report 
your figures. 


better businesspaper advertising 


LEARNING NEW EDITORIAL TECHNIQUES 
... Led by Brian P. Emerson (right) Editor of 
Diesel Power & Diesel Transportation, editors 
explored up-to-the-minute techniques for better 
writing, editing, presentation ... to keep papers 
selling to readers (and for advertisers). 


CIRCULATION CHALK TALK... At ABP’s 
National Circulation Roundtable in New York, 
R.E. Smallwood of Sales Management talked on 
renewal letter timing; Robert Birnbaum of 
Breskin Publications offered tests for renewal 
operations. It’s all part of ABP’s program to 
sustain the high quality of paid ABC-audited 
circulation. 





ABP GOES TO RUTGERS ...A member of 
ABP’s busy Speakers Bureau, James Allured, 
Eastern Manager of the Manufacturing Confec- 
tioner, talked to Rutgers University journalism 
majors ... to tell the story of the business press 
to future readers and advertisers .. . and attract 
qualified newcomers to the field. 


AGENCY HEAD TO SALESMEN ... Here, War- 
ner S. Shelly, President of N. W. Ayer, tells 
ABP’s Dotted Line Club why businesspapers are 
important to advertisers . . . and how they can 
improve their services to advertisers and agen- 
cies. (Ask ABP for a free copy of the talk, 
“Tell It In The Trade Press.”’) 


"Road Show’ . . Barksdale salesman makes pitch at trade show, supported by ma- 
terial from company’s compact traveling show kit. Listeners are rewarded with cocktails. 


Selling made easy . . through 


How to make ‘reps’ like you more, push your line harder 


™® MOST COMPANIES which sell 
through manufacturers’ representa- 
tives find their greatest competition 
comes not from competitive prod- 
ucts but from the other, non-com- 
petitive products handled by the 
“reps.” 

The manufacturers’ representa- 
tives’ salesmen push the product 
that is easiest to sell, that is most 
profitable, that gets the most sup- 
port from the manufacturer or that 
the salesmen know best. 

If your line doesn’t fall into one 
of these classes, you’re out of luck. 

Recognizing these facts, Barks- 
dale Valves, Los Angeles, has de- 
veloped an integrated advertising, 
sales and sales promotion program 
aimed at getting a iarger share of 
its manufacturers representatives’ 
time. 

Barksdale is the sales organiza- 
tion for three companies . . Barks- 
dale Mfg., Crescent Mfg. Co. and 
Meletron Corp. which provide 
a product line of manual, solenoid 
and pilot-operated valves and pres- 
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sure switches. 

Distribution is through 34 manu- 
facturers representatives offices. 
Some of these are owned by Barks- 
dale, but even these carry other 
lines because Barksdale’s sales po- 
tential is not enough to support 
branch offices. 


Delivery Time Counts . . When 
Barksdale was formed in 1949, its 
management decided the company 
must have eastern distribution or 
be satisfied with the role of a local 
supplier. So in order to get firmly 
established, 80% of all sales activity 
during the first two years of oper- 
ation was east of the Mississippi. 
Now, some 60% of sales activity is 
in that area. 

Anticipating objections of eastern 
prospects to a West Coast location, 
salesmen were trained to point out 
that delivery time is more impor- 
tant than distance. And Barksdale 
promised to beat its competitors’ 
delivery time. These promises were 
kept through use of air freight for 





AD DREW THE MOST INQUIRIES ? 
werd 


PERATE 


APPROVED 


-Meletron 
PRESSURE SWITCHES 


erheme muerte ecemoral 


@ PRESSURE SWITCHES 


® BARKSDALE | BARKSDALE 
“ay VALVES | “3” VALVES 


Teaches... Reprint comparing ads shows 
salesmen which approach works best. 














all shipments unless the customer 
specified other transportation. 


All Out For Inquiries .. Until 
1953, the company conducted com- 
bined product and institutional ad- 
vertising campaigns, pushing the 
entire Barksdale line. But by then 
management had come to believe 
that the only time a manufacturer 
can be sure his reps’ salesmen are 
making a call for him is when they 
have qualified leads. 

Barksdale quickly switched to 
advertising and publicity that went 
all out for inquiries. 

The ads now pushed one feature 
of one product, and each ad carried 
a strong bid for inquiries through 
use of a coupon or emphasis on a 
literature offer. 

During 1953, such ads pulled an 
average of 214 inquiries monthly. 
This year the rate of inquiry 
jumped to 450 per month during 
the first eight months. And 700 in- 
quiries were received in August. 

Many space salesmen objected to 
this emphasis on inquiries, pointing 
out that advertising serves many 
other functions. M. C. Nelson, 
Barksdale vice-president, agreed, 
but said that only inquiries could 
achieve the company’s objective . . 
gaining the attention of the reps’ 
salesmen. 


Media Selection .. Mr. Nelson 
realized that such a drive for in- 
quiries would pull queries from 

Continued on page 106 
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PER CENT OF TOTAL FIRST-CHOICE MENTIONS 
VS. PER CENT OF TOTAL REPORTED SALES 


(4,794 first choices = 100%; 332,175 bbls. of oil and grease — 100% reported sales) 
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First Choice Mentions 16.3% Sales of Oil and Grease 13.5% 
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TO DETERMINE the relationship between com- 
pany recognition and product sales, purchasing 


CONCLUSION: This study (covered in Data 
Sheet No. 5168) indicates that sales closely paral- 








agents in 2,444 plants using five or more barrels 
of oil and grease per year were asked what brands 
of lubricants they bought. Then, in the same 
plants, 4,794 other individuals with buying in- 
fluence (management, plant service and produc- 
tion men) were asked, ‘‘What one oil company do 
you prefer?” 


THE RESULTS (as tabulated on the above 
chart) showed a high degree of correlation be- 
tween the relative standing of competing brands 
of lubricants and the share each brand received 
of the total lubricants bought. 


McGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 


330 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 36, N.Y. a) 


OVER A MILLION MEN IN BUSINESS AND INDUSTRY PAY TO READ McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATIONS 
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lel company recognition. Since other studies have 
established the fact that consistent business 
magazine advertising can boost product recogni- 
tion, the use of this type of advertising may be 
the forerunner to greater product sales. 
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TO SERVE YOU: McGraw-Hill Research is 


one of the many services maintained by the 
McGraw-Hill organization for its advertisers. If 
you want facts on subjects related to advertising 
performance and effectiveness, ask your McGraw- 
Hill man. 
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Integrated program makes selling easy . . begins on p. 104 


students and other curious non- 
customers as well as from good 
prospects. But actually more than 
80% of the inquiries have been 
qualified leads. 

This complete achievement of the 
company’s advertising aims was not 
accidental. A thorough check on all 
media possibilities made it possible. 

Barksdale’s current advertising 
budget is $60,000 . . about average 
for companies of its size. But there 
are about 35 publications covering 
fields that represent Barksdale’s 
greatest sales potential. The prob- 
lem was how to use the available 
money so that it would do the most 
effective advertising job. 

An “Inquiry Analysis” form was 
used to help in media selection. The 
form listed each ad and told when 
and where it ran. The same form 
was used for publicity releases on 
new products or new catalogs. 

Using this form, the company 
learned cost per inquiry for all 
the publeations in which its ads 
appeared. 

Through use of these inquiry 
records, the company narrowed its 
media list down to 11 publications. 
They are Applied Hydraulics, Au- 
tomation, Chemical Processing, De- 
sign News, Instrument & Apparatus 
News, Instruments, Machine De- 
sign, Mechanical Engineering, New 
Equipment Digest, Product Design 
& Development and Product Engi- 
neering. 


Speed Is Essential . . The inquiry 
records also have turned up other 
incidental, but valuable, findings, 
such as: (1) re-runs of successful 
ads often outdraw the first inser- 
tion; (2) in vertical publications, 
where interest is specialized, a half- 
page will pull as well as a full page, 
but in horizontal publications, it 
takes a full page to compete with 
other ads and editorial matter. 

To realize maximum results from 
inquiries, the company stresses 
speed in handling. Barksdale pays 
the salary of a girl in the office of 
its agency, Herman Schacht Adver- 
tising Agency, Redondo Beach, Cal. 
She records inquiries and _ their 
sources, passes the leads on to the 
proper manufacturers’ representa- 
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tive and keeps a follow-up file 
showing how the rep handled the 
inquiry. 

Those files are checked once a 
month, and if a rep’s salesman has 
not followed up and reported on an 
inquiry, a reminder is sent out. 

Periodic analyses of the sales- 
men’s reports show which salesmen 
and representatives are doing a 
good job and which aren't. 


Keep Salesmen Informed .. Mr. 
Nelson says the reports also serve 
as a form of market research, which 
the company ordinarily couldn’t af- 
ford. He says that if the 34 repre- 
sentative firms were asked their 
opinions on a product’s sales poten- 
tial, 34 different opinions probably 
would be received, and many would 
be biased by the rep’s most recent 
sale or no-sale. But checking the 
records over a period of time will 
give them a more consistent and 
accurate picture. 

The company keeps its represen- 
tatives’ salesmen informed about all 
promotion by sending out copies of 
all news releases and advance 
proofs of all ads. This also serves 
as a “not too obvious” means of 
product training, Mr. Nelson says. 

Barksdale uses reprints of its ads 
to train salesmen in sales themes. 
It does this by reproducing two dif- 
ferent ads on the same product un- 
der the headline: “which ad drew 
the most inquiries?” An explana- 
tory comment accompanies such 
reprints, telling why one of the 
ads pulled more inquiries than the 
other. 

One such typical 
“Customers are much more inter- 
ested in features than they are in 
the length of your line 156% 
more people wrote in to find out 
about a pressure switch that oper- 
ated in any position than replied to 
the other ad which merely indi- 
cated in its headline that we were 
a source of explosion-proof 
switches.” 


comment: 


"Road Show’ Sells . . Barksdale 
has had some reservations about 
the value of trade shows . . exhibit 
booths don’t offer much chance to 
do business and room entertain- 


ment winds up to be just that. 

But those reservations were be- 
fore the “road show,” a sales pro- 
motion device that also trains new 
representatives. 

Materials for the show are a 
backdrop for a movie screen, the 
screen, a colored movie, aluminum 
easels for displaying visual mate- 
rial, plastic cutaway valves and 
three literature racks, one for each 
of Barksdale’s lines. 

The show travels to important 
trade exhibits in four boxes (total 
weight 500 lbs.) and is set up in a 
hotel room. Prospects are invited to 
the room where they are given a 
complete sales pitch . . presentation 
of visual material, demonstration of 
plastic cutaway valves and the 
movie. Then they are rewarded 
with cocktails. 

The same system is used to break 
in new representatives. Mr. Nelson 
points out that it usually takes a 
comparatively long time for a rep to 
learn a new line thoroughly. But, 


he says, Barksdale’s road show 
completes the education in one fell 
swoop. 


More than that, he says, when the 
show is put on for a new represent- 
ative and his prospective customers, 
the rep comes face to face with 100 
to 150 of his best prospects. He gets 
to know these people. He sees their 
interest in his new line. And he gets 
direct leads for calls, eliminating 
the usual tough period of introduc- 
tory cold calls. * 





“I think this report card is prepared, in 
general, with thought and imagination. 
The grades have been applied with care. 
Your choice of card stock, layout, and 
typography shows improvement. This is 
without doubt the best report... ” 
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Successful salesmen learn early in life that selling Advertising in Purcuasinc Magazine can help you 
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If you sell an industrial product... 
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Queen of the Tankers 


Cover .. Air 
views'’s many, var- 
ied promotion uses 
keep. cost. low. 
Photo makes sim- 
ple, clean business 
paper ad (see cov- 


er). 


BETHLEHEM STEEL em 





Aerial view of the product .. 


The story behind the story of a hard-to-get ad photo 


™ FOG AND DRIZZLE, time and trouble 
were obstacles to getting the above 
ad photo, but Bethlehem Steel Co. 
made it worth while. 

The photo was one of 60 taken on 
a two-day aerial mission by a Beth- 
lehem staff photographer for pro- 
motion of the company and its ship- 
building division. Its many uses 
ranged from illustrating a business 
publication ad to showing tanker 
deck layout to students at the 
United States Maritime Academy. 

The photo, and all others taken 
during the mission, were of the new 
tanker, World Glory, as it went 
through its paces on the trial course 
in Penobscot Bay, off Rockland, 
Me. The tanker embodied design 
features developed by the Bethle- 
hem _ shipbuilding division. The 
problems. encountered may be 
yours, should you.want aerial shots 
for your product promotion. 
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Vile weather, including hours of 
the fog and drizzle for which the 
Maine coast is noted, gave the Beth- 
lehem photographer something to 
reckon with. It did not keep him 
from flying but it did prevent his 
taking pictures on the first day . . 
except for several as night fell. The 
following excerpts from his report 
tell his problems and how he met 
them then and on the second day: 

“Just before dusk we went out 
and tried a couple of shots, but 
only a couple, for now the ship was 
‘uninteresting, going through cer- 
tain slow speed tests. 

“At sunrise the next morning, the 
sun shone brightly for 15 minutes, 
then disappeared behind a blanket 
of clouds. We were in the air by 
seven o'clock, when the ship was 
to start the day’s trials, and as she 
weighed anchor the clouds began 
to break a little and I got a few 


pictures, with the town and the 
Camden hills in the background. 
“To put ourselves in a position 
to take the pictures, the plane pilot 
would circle slightly high, lower the 
flaps and throttle back to about 80 
miles an hour and drop in a gentle 
right slip to keep the wing and 
struts from the angle of view, as 
I photographed from the left door. 
About 300 feet was the optimum 
altitude for pictures from above, 
but we came down to about 150 
feet for the broadside pictures.” 
The result was an impressive col- 
lection of advertising and sales pro- 
motion art. In addition to the photo 
in the ad, there were a large, framed 
color print and a full set of views 
for the customer, a 12-foot mural 
for the lobby of the Bethlehem gen- 
eral offices, pictures for the ship- 
building division’s 1955 calendar, 
and a six-foot print sent to the 
Maritime Academy at its request. 
The photos will continue to serve 
other uses now and in the future. 


It's News .. The ad photo was 
used in the company’s campaign in 
Business Week, Newsweek and U. 
S. News & World Report. The cam- 
paign aims partly at men who in- 
fluence the purchase of steel. Its 
more essential purpose is public re- 
lations, aimed at creating an under- 
standing of useful things, large and 
small, that the company is doing. 
Each ad tells of an interesting job 
involving the company’s products or 
services. 

The techniques were described by 
John C. Long, manager of publica- 
tions: 

“We try to appraise the value of 
our subject matter as news, and to 
handle it as news. But we make no 
attempt to give the ads the appear- 
ance of editorial matter. Instead, 
we try to present what we have to 
show and to say it in as simple, 
clean and uncluttered a way as 
possible., 

“Any element that would tend 
to give the ads an “addy” look is 
definitely out. The copy is as spare 
and objective as we can make it. 
We do not say how good we are, 
but just tell about what we are 
doing and figure that the reader 
will be bright enough to catch on.” 

The agency is Jones & Brakeley, 
New York. * 














That’s what your distributors and agents will be saying 
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TO 


GET 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY DID— 
BETTER for National Plastics Show. Hundreds of plastic home use products 


were shown in room settings. Participation push buttons identified 
different DOW plastics “Application Engineered” for different 


products. Results were “Best ever in attendance, interest, sales."’ 


RESULTS 


FROM 


SWIFT & COMPANY DID— 
for 8,000 square feet "FOODS FOR 


YOUR LIFE’ exhibit in Museum of Science and 
Industry, Chicago. Picture shows “Basic 

7" food group story, with revolving 

EXHIBIT wheel, lighted transparencies, sound. 
Recent check showed over 80% of 


Museum attendance visits Swift exhibit. 





PROGRAM 


~~” ONEIDA LTD. DID— 


for National Jewelry Show, with dominating, 3-space exhibit. Client 





Yello MMM Mol etiolilelliteM (e) Mi cot Mil Mela lioh AMM olib Mel-toll te Mae) lle] 


CON SU LT space-saving, wall mounted display idea for silverware chests— 


developed by General Exhibits. Also adopted lighting treatment. 





A 


SPECIALIST! 


eneral exhibits and displays, ine. 
2100 N. RACINE AVE. - CHICAGO 14, ILL. + PHONE: EASTGATE 7-0100 
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NIAA board, others pay tribute 
to Staudt, vote confidence 
in Freeman on record so far 


® MILWAUKEE . . NIAA’s board of 
directors, representing a _ constit- 
uency with a tough, “show me” at- 
titude about the “new look” reor- 
ganization, have reviewed its ac- 
complishments and given approval. 
The board showed approval by: 
pl. Joining with 250 other NIAA 
members at a meeting of the Mil- 
waukee Industrial Marketing Asso- 
ciation to pay tribute to George L. 
Staudt, advertising manager, Har- 
nischfeger Corp., for his work as 
board chairman of NIAA in its 
first year under the reorganization 
program. 
»2. Expressed its appreciation, at a 
board meeting in Milwaukee, of 
the accomplishments of John Free- 


man, serving his first year as pres- 
ident and chief administrative of- 
ficer of NIAA, and expressed con- 
fidence in his future development 
of NIAA headquarters. The board 
voiced its approval of results, and 
its confidence in Mr. Freeman’s 
future plans, after hearing an easel 
presentation by him on NIAA’s ac- 
complishments since last August. 
The meeting honoring § Mr. 
Staudt was attended by advertis- 
ing executives from many parts of 
the country. One speaker was 
Henry Harnischfeger, executive 
vice-president of Harnischfeger 
Corp., who praised Mr. Staudt for 
his services to the company and 
for recommendations “which have 
contributed not only toward im- 
proved copy in advertisements but 
also toward new applications for 


aft 


They Like Him .. Testimonial scroll goes to George Staudt at MIMA meeting. 
From left: John Freeman, NIAA president; Mr. Staudt; Jack Duvall, A. O. Smith Corp. 


ad 


our products and new markets.” 

Mr. Freeman, in his easel pres- 
entation of NIAA’s_ accomplish- 
ments in its year “of change and 
excitement,” listed these features 
which he considered improvements 
in the administration of NIAA: 

1. The annual conference in Wash- 
ington will virtually dump enter- 
tainment, will eliminate the “free 
afternoons” of past conferences and 
will concentrate on three full days 
of program packed with “top level 
subjects and speakers aimed at up- 
grading the thinking of industrial 
advertising men.” The bread-and- 
butter sessions will be there but 
will take second place to the policy 
problems of industrial corporation 
management, he said. 

2. The association is concentrating 
on serving members with “new 
facts” on such pressing problems as 
budgets, direct mail, and evidence of 
advertising effectiveness. He cited 
reports of studies that have been 
sent and are being sent to NIAA 
members, including: 

The “Handbook of Industrial Di- 
rect Mail Advertising,’ which has 
drawn a “tremendous response” 
from members; a summary report of 
the NIAA budget survey commit- 
tee’s new study (see p. 100) and a 
report on a new budget study by 
the NIAA Industrial Advertising 
Research Institute, both mailed to 
NIAA members early in February; 
the new “Direct Mail Bulletin” of 
NIAA, mailed monthly to members; 
and two new reports . . sections two 
and three of “Know Handbook,” 
which will be distributed to mem- 
bers by June and will include be- 
fore-and-after studies of product ac- 
ceptance and facts on inquiry han- 
dling. 
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NIAA News 


begins on page 111 
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Congratulations! . . NIAA board chairman George Staudt (right) presents NIAA life 


membership certificate to 


IM publisher G. D. Crain, Jr., during “G. D. Crain, Jr., Night 


ceremonies at CIAA. Keith J. Evans, Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, is at left. 


CIAA honors IM’s publisher 
on ‘G. D. Crain, Jr., Night’ 

® cHicaco.. The Chicago Industrial 
Advertisers Association celebrated 
“G. D. Crain, Jr., Night” at a month- 
ly meeting, honoring the publisher 
of INDUSTRIAL MARKETING, Advertis- 
ing Age and Advertising Require- 
ments. 

The occasion also marked the 25th 
anniversary of Advertising Age and 
the 39th anniversary of INDUSTRIAL 
MARKETING. More than 250 persons 
attended the meeting, the largest in 
the history of CIAA. They included 
a full speakers’ table roster of pub- 
lishers, agency presidents and ad- 
vertising executives . . friends of Mr. 
Crain and his family. 

Speakers told how Mr. Crain 
helped found both the CIAA and 
the NIAA and has taken an active 
part in both organizations. 

CIAA president Richard C. Chris- 
tian, research director, Marsteller, 
Gebhardt & Reed, Chicago, pre- 
sented Mr. Crain with a life mem- 


bership certificate in CIAA. 


NIAA board chairman George L. 
Staudt, advertising manager, Harn- 
ischfeger Corp., Milwaukee, pre- 
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sented him with a life membership 


certificate in NIAA. 


Keith J. Evans, director of mar- 
keting and public relations, Joseph 
T. Ryerson & Son, Chicago, and 
long-time friend of Mr. Crain, pre- 
sented him with the first two of 
four bound volumes of letters from 
well-wishers throughout the coun- 
try. 

Earlier in the day Mr. Crain was 
honored at a luncheon of the Chi- 
cago Business Publications Associa- 
tion, of which he is a past president. 
On behalf of the association, Frank 
Lederle, v. p. and western manager, 
Haire Publications, presented a 
handsome desk pen set to Mr. Crain 
and praised him for his many con- 
tributions to advertising and busi- 
ness paper publishing, especially 
for his continuing active coperation 


in the work of CBPA. 


CIAA learns how to get best 
results from industrial ads 

® CHICAGO Merchandise your 
product and your industrial sales 
and advertising program to your 
salesmen, and don’t overlook con- 
sumer techniques. 


That was the advice from two 
speakers on “G. D. Crain, Jr., Night” 
at the Chicago Industrial Advertis- 
ers Association. 

“An ad campaign is successful in 
direct proportion to the merchan- 
dising of it,” said Keith Gallimore, 
Jr., account executive, Klau-Van 
Pietersom-Dunlap, Milwaukee ad- 
vertising agency. 

“We in industrial advertising are 
overlooking a good bet by not using 
consumer techniques where they 
apply,” said Stuart Doyle, account 
executive, Foote, Cone & Belding, 
Chicago agency. 

To prove his point, Mr. Gallimore 
cited the advertising campaign pro- 
moting the machine tool leasing 
program of Kearney & Trecker 
Corp., Milwaukee, a client of his 
agency (IM, May, 1954). 

He told how the Putman award- 
winning tool lease campaign, which 
ran in business papers, horizontal 
business magazines and newspapers, 
brought in more than 6,000 inquiries 
in 90 days, resulted in one sale for 
every 6.7 inquiries, resulted in the 
sale or lease of $3,000,000 worth of 
equipment in 90 days and brought 
in $67 worth of business for every 
advertising dollar spent. 

“But the ads themselves don’t 
count,” Mr. Gallimore said. “It’s 
weaving the salesman into the pic- 
ture . . giving him direct responsi- 
bility.” 

The first step in making the tool 
lease ad campaign so effective, Mr. 
Gallimore said, was “education” . . 
a series of clinics on tool lease for 
all Kearney & Trecker sales person- 
nel and dealers and a sales manual 
that outlined the advertising pro- 
gram, told what was being done for 
the salesmen and how to capitalize 
on it. 

The success of the tool lease cam- 
paign, Mr. Gallimore said, “proves 
that when you get the information 
in your ads into the field and give 
the salesmen a chance to talk about 
it, it pays off.” 

Mr. Doyle told how industrial 
soap salesmen of Armour & Co., 
Chicago, a client of his agency, 
adapted themselves to consumer ad- 
vertising and sales techniques to 
send sales of an Armour commer- 
cial fabric softener soaring. 

The fabric softener had been 
Continued on page 113 
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CONTROL ENGINEERING has had 
a remarkable growth — its planned 
three year circulation goal was ex- 

ceeded with the first issue. From its 
inception CONTROL ENGINEERING 
has recognized its responsibility to 
win worthwhile Paid subscribers 
and to submit its paid circulation 
records for ABC audit at the earliest 
Possible date. 


We are proud of our certification by 
Audit Bureau of Circulations. We 
Gre happy to furnish advertisers 
with further proof of editorial and 
circulation performance. 


AUDIT REPORT—BUBLIGERION 
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CHICAGO ° 1, Control Engineering 


Published by McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., Inc. 
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6. Report for period ending December 31, 1954 (See 
Par. 28-a and d) 
7. INDUSTRY OR FIELD SERVED— Design and application of automatic control systems for 
industrial processes, machinery and business operations. 
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AVERAGE UNPAID DISTRIBUTION 

Advertisers 104 
Advertising Agencies 113 
Prospective Advertisers 341 
Prospective Subscribers - 

All Other Unpaid 1,475 


Average Total Unpaid Distribution 
AVERAGE TOTAL PAID AND UNPAID DISTRIBUTION 





9. TOTAL PAID CIRCULATION BY ISSUES: (Total of subscriptions and single copies.) 
1954 
September 15,235 
October 17,042 
November 18,312 
December 18 ,628 
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known as “Texsoft.” It was sold to 
laundries. The first move was to 
give it consumer appeal by chang- 
ing the name to “Velva-Soft.” 

The biggest hurdle for sales of 
the product was that laundries, hit 
hard by competition from laundro- 
mats, had become extremely cost 
conscious. 

The company began a trade pub- 
lication campaign to sell the laun- 
dries on the advantages of Velva- 
Soft . . making laundered fabrics 
much softer, an advantage that can 
be sold to the laundries’ customers. 

The company also developed such 
consumer promotional gimmicks as 
counter cards showing a towel laun- 
dered with Velva-Soft and one on 
which the product was not used (the 
customer can feel the difference), 
inserts for laundry bundles plugging 
Velva-Soft with limericks and post- 
ers for laundry trucks. 

The campaign was merchandised 
to the company’s industrial soap 
salesmen through a general sales 
meeting at which the salesmen were 
told how to sell the laundries on 
the difference Velva-Soft could 
make to them in customer satisfac- 
tion and ultimately in greater sales. 

The salesmen also were given kits 
containing a towel and a diaper 
washed with Velva-Soft and an- 
other towel and diaper laundered 
by the usual means, so they could 
show the laundry owners the differ- 
ence. These were the results: In 
the first six weeks after the product 
was introduced with the promo- 
tional fanfare and under its new 
name, sales equalled the entire sales 
goal for 1954. In eight weeks, sales 
equalled double that goal. And in 16 
weeks, sales equalled the entire goal 
for 1955. The new marketing ap- 
proach brought in more than 3,000 
new accounts in three and one-half 
months. 


Toronto NIAA chapter reaches 
membership peak of 100 
™ TORONTO . . Active membership 
in the Toronto chapter of NIAA has 
reached 100, an all-time high. 

The 100th member of the 18- 
year-old chapter is W. T. Snelling 


of Dussault-Laurion Publications, 
Montreal. The chapter has had a 
spurt in membership during the 
past year and a half. In July, 1953, 
it had only 63 members. 
Accounting for this sudden mem- 
bership increase, chapter president 
C. E. Perry, of Albert Jarvis, Ltd., 
said, “advertising has become an 
economic necessity advertisers 
realize the need of a common meet- 
ing place for discussing their prob- 
lems in order to obtain maximum 
value for their advertising dollar.” 


15 major ad groups will meet 
to study education of admen 


™@ NEW YORK Representatives 
of 15 or more advertising associa- 
tions will meet Feb. 14 in New York 
to see what they can do to improve 
the education of advertising men. 

The association representatives 
will meet by invitation of Jordan 
D. Wood, advertising manager, Jones 
& Lamson Machine Co., Springfield, 
Vt., who is chairman of the interna- 
tional education committee of the 
National Industrial Advertisers As- 
sociation. 

Mr. Wood, in his letter of invi- 
tation to the associations, said that 
his committee was sponsoring the 
meeting “to remedy the present lack 
of communications between associa- 
tions on the subject of education.” 
He said the need for this communi- 
cation is “acute and immediate.” 

The letter of invitation drew 
nearly 100% acceptance from the 


associations. 

Frederic R. Gamble, president of 
the American Association of Adver- 
tising Agencies, one of those invited, 
replied in a letter to Mr. Wood: 
“T’m not so sure that there is such 
a serious lack of communications 
among associations on the subject 
of education, but our association is 
always ready and willing to meet 
with others to discuss any subject 
which may lead to constructive out- 
come for the industry as a whole.” 

Associations to be represented in- 
clude the Advertising Association of 
the West, Advertising Council, Ad- 
vertising Federation of America, Al- 
pha Delta Sigma, 4 A’s, American 
Management Association, American 
Marketing Association, Association 
of Canadian Advertisers, Association 
of National Advertisers, Broadcast 
Advertising Bureau, Canadian Asso- 
ciation of Advertising Agencies, Di- 
rect Mail Advertising Association, 
National Association of Manufactur- 
ers, NIAA and the National Ouidoor 
Advertising Bureau. 

Mr. Wood has been a leading pro- 
ponent, within NIAA, of providing 
a curriculum with a broad, liberal 
arts base for young people entering 
industrial advertising and of seeing 
to it that students of business ad- 
ministration get an_ orientation 
course in industrial advertising to 
prepare them better to become to- 
morrow’s v. p.’s. He has urged such 
policies in an NIAA committee re- 
port (IM, July). 





Texas Talk . . Associated Business Publications president William K. Beard, Jr. 
(center), talked on industrial advertising copy at North Texas NIAA chapter meeting. 
At table are (I. to r.) Jim Cash, McGraw-Hill; Clark Fishel, Texas Instruments; Mr. Beard; 
Steve Miranda, Dresser Industries, and Abbott Sparks, Petroleum Engineer. 
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The Advertising Man’s Best Buy! 


NIAA ...the largest individual membership 
advertising organization in the world; almost 
4000 people associated with industrial adver- 
tisers, advertising agencies, publications, and 
the graphic arts. Chapters located in 33 cities 
in the U. S. and Canada; memberships-at-large 
available to those who do not live in or near 
chapter cities. 


NIAA continuing programs, at the chapter or 
national level, include: Advertising Awards, 
Budget Survey, Business Paper Readership, 
College Cooperation, Conventions and Exhibits, 
Industrial Advertising Effectiveness, Manage- 
ment Relations, Media Practices, Research 
Planning and Control, Interassociation Relations. 


Get the whole stow) | 








National Industrial Advertisers Association 
1776 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 


Please send me a copy of the booklet “If You 
Sell to Industry”, describing what NIAA has to 
offer me, plus list of chapter locations. 

DUD cts sairentni setiatas elon A baaicce wl na ulic okie nba. 
Title PENSE ad SER oe se ae A SO Re 
I nrekiwad oie ees ce oe eee 
nT MINN 2335 oe a ee 
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How to walk 
into the boss 


the answer! 


HERE'S A LOT that isn’t known about industrial advertising. 
But you owe it to yourself to be equipped with the known 
facts, to be able to quote the known experiences, 


NIAA membership can help you be a man who knows the 
answers. At chapter meetings you'll trade experiences with fellow 
advertisers, agency men, representatives of media and the graphic 
arts. You'll find well-organized round tables, panel discussions, 
and business-like presentations by men in your business. 


Your membership also entitles you to draw on the library of 
information on readership, budgets, media practices, research, etc., 
organized and released by NIAA headquarters. As an example of 
such activities, you'll want to know about the new NIAA Research 
Institute. Organized last year, it is starting operations with an 
$80,000 fund, subscribed by hard-headed business men, for the 
sole purpose of getting more facts about industrial advertising. 


When you walk in to the boss with the answers, you’re walking 
into a better business future for yourself. Send the coupon today 
and get the full story on NIAA membership. 


NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL 
ADVERTISERS ASSOCIATION 


IMDUSTRIAL 
ADVERTISERS 
Altw 
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He Found New Markets 


Herbert S. Spencer has gone into business as an 

advertising and sales consultant, following his 

retirement as advertising director of Durez Plastics & 
Chemicals, North Tonawanda, N. Y. With Durez 

since 1926, Mr. Spencer helped develop new markets for 
plastics and was one of the first to see plastic as a 

packaging material. He helped organize the Society of 

the Plastics Industry and the Plastics Pioneers Association. 


Herbert S. Spencer 


From Mombasa to Montreal 


John F. Glasier came to Canadian Allis-Chalmers Ltd., 
Montreal, via such romantic stopping places as Swift 
Current, Sask.; Calcutta, India; Mombasa, Africa; and 
Mont Joli, Que. He visited these spots either as a 
working engineer, an RCAF flyer or an airlines 
dispatcher. Now he’s advertising manager at Canadian 
Allis-Chalmers . . and president of the Industrial 
Advertisers Association of Montreal. 





John F. Glasier 


Producer of Prize Winners 


For three straight years, under Jay M. Sharp’s 

direction, Aluminum Company of America’s “Aluminum 
News-Letter” won the “Highest Award” of the International 
Council of Industrial Editors. Mr. Sharp joined 

Alcoa as a publicity man in 1943 and has been 

advertising promotion manager since 1952. Mr. 

Sharp, 47, is married and has a son, Dennis, 20, 

and a daughter, Carolyn, 8. 


From PR Manager to Agency Vice-President 


After 19 years with Bucyrus-Erie Co., Milwaukee, 
Dudley B. Reed, Jr., has become an advertising 

agency vice-president. He has joined Lester Langer 
Advertising Agency, Milwaukee, where he will take part 
in creative planning as well as working to strengthen 

the agency’s public relations activities. Mr. Reed 

had been with Bucyrus-Erie since 1936 and was manager 
of public relations when he joined Langer. 





Dudley B. Reed, Jr. 
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Advertising volume gets off to 
slow start in 1955 .. down 2.5% 


® ADVERTISING VOLUME in business 


papers for January, 1955, was down 


2.5% 


(860 pages) as compared to 
January, 1954. This was shown by 


a tabulation of 287 publications re- 
porting to INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. 
Industrial papers reported a drop 
of 3.3% (705 pages) in January, and 
the group of nine product news 
papers were down 2.3% (68 units). 
The group of class publications 


showed the only increase for the 


month, gaining 3.4% (89 pages) in 
January of this year as compared 





Export 
publications showed the largest per- 
centage decrease . . 4.0% (53 pages) 


Trade publications reported a de- 


Januwary/volume 2.5% (in pages) under 19 
1955 1954 page change % change to January of last year. 
Industrial 20,649 21,354 705 5 
Product News (1/9 page units) 2,889 2,957 68 3 
Trade 5710 5 83 aa os under last January. 
Class 2,740 2,651 89 3.4 
Ssact 1,288 134] 53 ry crease of 2.1% (123 pages) for the 
Total 33,276 34,136 860 2.5 month. 


January pages 


January pages 





Butane-Proy 
Canner (bi-w.) 

Ceramic Industry 

Chemical & Engineering News (w.) 





Gas Age (bi-w.) 
Heating, Piping & Air Conditioning 
House & Home 


§72 
249 
171 


Industrial group 1955 1954 Industrial group 1955 1954 
Aero Digest 43 61 Dairy Record (w.) 5] 51 
Aeronautical Engineering Review 97 63 Design News (semi-mo.) 213 213 
Air Conditioning, Heating & Ventilating’ 102 89 Diesel Power 44 51 
Air Force 37 32 Diesel Progress (9x12) 34 35 
American Aviation (bi-w.) 112 *66 Distribution Age 56 46 
American Brewer 4] 50 Drilling 87 102 
American Builder 229 227 Drug & Cosmetic Industry 90 90 
American City 132 117 Electric Light & Power 7130 *107 
American Dyestuff Reporter (bi-w. 97 “ia Construction & Mntce. dF 132 
American Machinist (bi-w 537 *503 Engineering 68 61 
American Printer Zi 20 West 85 74 
Analytical Chemistry "46 46 World (w.) '$°401 §*380 
Appliance Manufacturer 46 39 Design 106 52 
Architectural Forum 173 150 Equipment 52 27 
Architectural Record 211 193 C 288 32] 
Arts & Architecture 10 14 Engineering & Mining Journal 129 146 
Automotive Industries (semi-mo.) 224 265 Engineering News-Record (w.) 1283 270 
Aviation Age 138 125 Excavating Engineer 30 29 
Aviation Week +5290 229 Factory Management & Mntce. 193 251 
Baking Industry (bi-w *133 140 Finish 74 72 
Bedding 92 9 Fire Engineering 52 54 
Better Roads 33 5 Fleet Owner 105 110 
Boxboard Containers 5] 5 Food Engineering 124 150 
Brewers’ Digest $83 §90 Food Packer 25 33 
Brick & Clay Record 6 8 Food Processing 70 68 
Bus Transporiation 6 8 Foundry 166 183 
ane News 9 2 Gas 84 73 

0 

6 

8 


Chemical Engineering 
Chemical Engineering Pre 
Chemical Processing 
Chemical Week 

Civil Engineering 
Cleaning & Laundry Age 
Coal Age 

Combustion 

Commercial Car Journal 
mstruction Bulletin 
Construction Digest (bi-w.) 
Constructioneer (bi-w.) 
Construction Equipment 
Construction thods & Equipment 
Construction News Monthly 
Constructor 

Consulting Engineer 

Contractors & Engineers (93/;x14) 


3jress 


1} 


(11x15) 
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17] 
159 
156 
$145 
133 
57 
35 


146 


Ice Cream Review 

Industrial & Engineering Chemistry 
Industrial Finishing (41/2x61/2) 
Industrial Laboratories 

Industry & Power 

Inland Printer 

Interiors 

Iron Age (w.) 

Leather & Shoes (w.) 

Lumberman 

Machine & Tool Blue Book (41/2x61/2) 
Machine Design 

Machinery 

Manufacturers Record 

Marine Engineering 

Mass Transportation 

Materials & Methods 

Mechanical Engineering 


20 
69 
30 
152 
123 


74 
100 
77 
93 
68 
54 
73 
§667 
532 
92 
296 
193 
290 
$76 
83 
58 
155 
127 
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This is a“house advertisement,” addressed to readers, 
which appears frequently in CHEMICAL PROCESSING 





Have you wondered 








why this magazine 
comes tO you 


...Without charge? 


vven, LIKE MANY others, you’ve always 
thought that all publishers make their money, 
or much of it, from the subscriptions they sell. 


‘Tisn’t so... 


... no, ’tisn’t so. With the exception of a few 
general magazines (e.g. READER’S DIGEST*) that 
sell hundreds of thousands—some millions of 
copies— most industrial publishers with rela- 
tively small circulations actually lose money 
on their subscription sales. 

Then how do industrial publishers make 
money? As you can guess, they make it from 
the advertising they sell. Total subscription 
sales are hardly a “drop in the bucket” com- 
pared to advertising revenue. 


Advertisers demand best coverage 


Since advertisers pay the bills, they demand 
best possible coverage of all important men 
in the field. So it’s up to the publisher to pub- 
lish the most readable magazine possible . . . 
then to insure coverage of the maximum num- 
ber of the best readers. 

You can’t do that by selling subscriptions 
—sales costs are high—a large share of the 
subscribers cancel each year—and no matter 





*Reader’s Digest has since announced that they will accept advertising, 
beginning with their April, 1955 issue. 


PUTMAN PUBLISHING COMPANY 


CHICAGO 11, ILLINOIS 


Publishers of: FOOD PROCESSING + CHEMICAL PROCESSING » FOOD BUSINESS 
“Executive Magazines for Industry” 


111 EAST DELAWARE PLACE e« 


how much time, money, and pressure is used 
there are always some of the important men 
who will never buy. 

As you can see, the most effective method 
of getting the kind of coverage advertisers 
want is (a) to hand-pick the most important 
men; (b) send the magazine to ALL these men; 
and (c) to make the magazine so interesting, 
so valuable that they will want to read it. 


That’s why... 


... Chemical Processing is sent only to quali- 
fied readers . . . selected management and 
technical key-men in the chemical industry; 
that’s why you get Chemical Processing at no 
cost—that’s why we spend thousands of dollars 
on each issue to make it worth your time to 
read it. For you are an important reader in 
the chemical processing field. 





Chemical Processing 


Published by Putman Publishing Company 


Creators of PUTMAN-STYLE Magazines 

... terse, vital editorial; ‘*hand-picked’‘ circulation; 
square, high-visibility format; quality readership; 
hence more READER ACTION 


BLISHING 
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January pages 





Industrial group 1955 1954 
Mechanization ; 55 76 
Metal Finishing 84 7 
Metal Progress 134 147 
Metal Working 69 71 
Milk Dealer 95 110 
Milk Products Journal 23 28 
Mill & Factory 200 238 
Mining Engineering 21 24 
Mining World 94 60 
Modern Machine Shop (44/2x6!/2) 222 287 
Modern Metals 85 64 
Modern Packaging’® 129 150 
Modern Plastics” 159 149 
Modern Railroads 131 110 
National Bottlers’ Gazette 63 63 
National Petroleum News 94 113 
National Provisioner (w.) 52 164 
National Safety News 98 66 
Oil & Gas Journal (w.) *°600 575 
Oil Forum 16 9 
Organic Finishing 9 l 
Pacific Builder & Engineer 72 88 
Packaging Parade (93/gx12) 7 3 
Paper Industry 7 50 
Paper Mill News (w.) 111 129 
Paper Trade Journal (w.) "160 158 
Petroleum Engineer - 181 174 
Petroleum Processing 73 84 
Petroleum Refiner - 189 19° 
Pipe Line Industry 59 — 
Fit & Quarry 186 204 
Plant , : ; 39 38 
Plant Engineering 131 143 
Plating 49 55 
Power 171 188 
Power Engineering 60 72 
Practical Builder 233 204 
Printing Magazine 70 70 
Proceedings of the I. R. E. 145 163 
Product Engineering 267 303 
Production 138 184 
Production Equipment 30 27 
Products Finishing (41/2x61/2) 84 74 
Progressive Architecture 13 130 
Purchasing 196 217 
Purchasing News 78 77 
Quick Frozen Foods 79 “64 
Railway Age (w.) §194 §193 
Railway Freight Traffic 28 26 
Railway Locomotives & Cars 61 39 
Railway Purchases & Stores 140 148 
Railway Signaling & Communications 31 37 
Railway Track & Structures 46 51 
Roads & Streets 88 74 
Rock Products 14] 149 
Rural Roads (bi-mo.) 26 27 
Southern Lumber Journal 59 64 
Southern Lumberman (semi-mo.) 130 144 
Southern Power & Industry a l 
Steel (w.) *$°553 = §*536 
Telephone Engineer (semi-mo.) 93 98 
Telephony 139 148 
Textile Industries 106 124 
Textile World” 145 163 
Timberman 155 159 
Tool Engineer 162 154 
Tooling & Production” 106 103 
Traffic World (w.) 120 133 
Utilization 24 31 
Wastes Engineering 19 19 
Water & Sewage Works 53 58 
Water Works Engineering 52 51 
Welding Engineer 58 46 
Western Canner & Packer 7 33 
Western Construction 110 9] 
Western Industry 65 8] 
Western Machinery & Steel World 85 139 
Western Metals 49 59 
Wood Worker 42 49 
Woodworking Digest (4!/2x61/2) 117 118 
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January pages 





Industrial group 1955 1954 
World Oil ie 154 170 
World Petroleum (9x12) 57 64 


Total 


Product news group 


20,649 21,354 


January pages 


1955 


1954 





Volume figures for product news information 


reported in 1/9 page units (approx. 314x434”) . . 


x10” pages. 

Contractors’ Electrical Equipment 
Electrical Equipment 

Heating & Plumbing Equipment News 
Industrial Equipment News 

Industrial Maintenance & Plant Operation 
New Equipment Digest 

Plastics World 

Product Design & Development 
Transportatior Supply News 


Total 


publications are 
not in standard 


172 164 
320 312 
101 132 
709 7395 
249 245 
991 666 
300 258 
296 328 
151 97 
2,889 2,957 


January pages 





Trade group 1955 1954 
Air Conditioning & Refrigeration News 

(w.) (111/2x16) 7569 52 
American Artisan 182 198 
American Druggist (bi-w.)” ‘95 16-..- Gz 
American Lumberman & Building Products 

Merchandiser (bi-w.) 162 160 
Boot & Shoe Recorder (semi-mo.) 131 147 
Building. Supply News 159 150 
Chain Store Age. . 

Administration Edition Combinations 31 31 

Druggist Editions ; 93 110 

General Merchandise — 

Variety Store Editions 123 131 

Grocery Editions 104 93 
Department Store Economist 90 93 
Domestic Engineering 153 149 
Electrical Dealer 63 80 
Electrical Merchandising (9x12) 264 255 
Electrical Wholesaling 101 92 
Farm Equipment Retailing 46 49 
Farm Implement News (semi-mo.) *§124 §119 
Florists’ Review (w.) 1350 364 
Fueloil & Oil Heat 147 112 
Gas Heat 60 37 
Geyer’s Topics 79 66 
Glass Digest 97 46 
Hardware Age (bi-w.) 1334 342 
Hardware Retailer 205 184 
Hatchery & Feed 97 62 
Heating-Air Conditioning-Sheet Metal Contractor 99 96 
Hosiery & Underwear Review 85 99 
Hosiery Industry Weekly 7549 2 
Implement & Tractor (bi-w.) 7127 154 
Industrial Distribution 155 194 
Jewelers’ Circular-Keystone 100 105 
Journal of Plumbing-Heating-Air Conditioning 

Contractors 54 61 
Lingerie Merchandising 61 70 
Liquor Store 23 15 
Motor 106 100 
Motor Age 122 118 
Motor Service (434x63;) 100 100 
NJ (National Jeweler) (5!/gx74¥g) 103 109 
Office Appliances 136 148 
Photographic Trade News 63 70 
Plumbing & Heating Business - 72 87 
Plumbing-Heating-Air Conditioning Wholesaler 38 4] 
Progressive Grocer 101 104 
Southern Automotive Journal 74 85 
Southern Building Supplies 35 46 
Southern Hardware 69 90 
Sporting Goods Dealer 03 296 
Sports Age 62 84 
Super Market Merchandising 84 95 


Continued on page 120 








Industrial — 


PROUD OF YOUR PAST! 


— Your Development of New and Improved Products! 


— Your Strong Industrial Distributor Program! 


SS SS 


NOW'S THE TIME TO TELL INDUSTRIAL DISTRIBUTORS ABOUT IT 


Make your growth and progress a chapter 
in the history of the industrial supply indus- 
try. Tell your story in the April Convention 
Issue of INDUSTRIAL DISTRIBUTION featuring 
an extensive report on: THE BIRTH, DEVELOP- 
MENT AND GROWTH OF THE INDUSTRIAL 
SUPPLY INDUSTRY. 


April Convention Issue will launch Commem- 
oration of 50th Anniversary of the industry’s 
associations at Triple Industrial Supply Con- 
vention in Cleveland April 18, 19 and 20. 


Are you proud of your company’s past? 

Proud of your development of new or im- 
proved products? 

Proud of your development of a strong and 
progressive industrial distributor policy? 

Now is the time to tell about it: to make 
your contributions a prominent part of the in- 
dustry’s history. 

There has never been a better time. 

The Commemoration of the 50th Anniversary 
of the three supply associations at the Conven- 
tion in April coupled with INDUSTRIAL 
DIsTRIBUTION’s feature on the history of the 
industry in the April Convention Issue provide 
the perfect stage for your story. 

This will be the first and only history of the 
industry ever written. It will trace the birth 


istribution 


. 
Cuyat 





of the industry and then carefully outline its 
development and growth during the 20th cen- 
tury. 

It will present the development of industrial 
selling over the past 55 years. It will show the 
adjustments in sales planning dictated by two 
wars and a major depression, It will picture 
the development of industrial products since 
the turn of the century. 

It’s a great story, sketched against the back- 
ground of American economic growth since 
1900. 

Here’s a story that will be of absorbing inter- 
est to every man in the industrial distributor 
organization—executive, salesman and key op- 
erating personnel. 

For the first time they will be able to read 
the history, in story form, of their business: to 
read of the development and growth of an in- 
dustry whose sales have mushroomed from 
several hundred million to more than four bil- 
lion dollars. 

The development of your products, the his- 
tory of your distributor program will probably 
never be more timely. 

But make your space reservations now. Con- 
tact your INDUSTRIAL DISTRIBUTION represent- 
ative or write today. 


Advertising forms close March 5. 


@: A McGraw-Hill Publication. 330 West 42nd Street, New York 36. N. Y. 


LLS THE MEN WHO SUPPLY INDUSTRIAL AMERICA 
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January pages January pages 
Trade group 1955 1954 Export group 1955 1954 
Variety Store Merchandiser 72 65 El Hospital ae 13 16 
Western Farm Equipment 41 37 Implementos y Tractores 26 22 
Wood Construction & Building Materialist 82 83 Ingenieria Internacional Construccion 53 48 
—_- —— Ingenieria Internacional Industria 44 51 
Total 5,710 5,833 McGraw-Hill Digest 12 14 
Petroleo Interamericano 47 51 
Pharmacy International 22 29 
January pages Revista Aerea Latinoamericana 13 10 
Class_group 1955__ 1954 Revista Industrial 8 1] 
inansthate 3 15 4 Revista Rotaria 3 4 
cate a tte e oapia — Spanish Oral Hygiene (4 5/16x7 3/16) 27 34 
American Funeral Director 94 58 Textiles Panamericanos 33 35 
American Motel 42 46 World Mining 29 32 
American Restaurant 72 67 : aS 
Banking (7x10 3/16) 74 ~=«60 Total 1,268 1,941 
Billboard (w.) (1094x1534) "206 205 The above figures include classified and display advertising. 
Chain Store Age — rs Unless otherwise noted, all publications are monthlies and have 
Fountain Restaurant Combinations 25 18 standard 7x10 inch advertising page. 
Cleaning & Laundry World 92 70 SIncludes special issue 
Dental Survey 96 101 Pstimated 
Fountain & Fast Food 35 4) *Two issues 
Hospital Management 59 62 *Thres issues 
Hotel Management 81 88 ‘Four issues 
Hotel Monthly 32 38 Five issues 
Hotel World-Review (w.) (91x14) 37 39 Does not include advertising in special Western section 
Industrial Marketing 89 101 (J7x10 units, sold as pages 
Journal of the American Medical Association (w.) 366 356 
Medical Economics (41/4x6%/,) 175 183 “Air Conditioning, Heating & Ventilating . . is the new name of 
Modern Beauty Shop 68 65 Heating & Ventilating 
Modern Hospital 140 14] F 
Modern Medicine (semi-mo.) (41/4x63/4) 273 253 ‘Cleaning & Laundry Age .. is the name given to the merger of 
Nation’s Schools 100 93 Cleaning & Laundry News and Laundry & Dry Cleaning Age. 
— Hygiene (4 5/16xi ts 16) 91 98 “Modern Packaging . . figures for November, 1954 and 11 month 
estaurant Management 66 62 iakih SERA seth. teeetaiie ; 
<< total, 1954, were incorrectly reported. They should have read 
Scholastic Coach 39 36 Nov., 1954: 174 pages and 11 month total, 1954: 1906 
School Executive — School Equipment News 103 98 es or eer 4 eetatltaiais ; sect iat 
What's New in Home Economics 54 61 al a sic een 
Sirs "Modern Plastics . . figures for October, 1954 and 10 month total, 
Total 2,740 2,651 1954, were incorrectly reported. They should have read Oct., 
1954: 193 pages and 10 month total, 1954: 1847 pages, with no 
special issue. 
January pages 
Export group 1955 1954 “Textile World . . figure for the first 11 months total, 1954, was 
Sian Detemshiin tmmeen edition 4) 48 meagre ned reported. It should have read 2168 pages instead of 
American Exporter (2 editions) 284 322 the 2267 pages shown. 
American Exporter Industrial (2 editions) 224 244 "Tooling & Production . . yearly totals shown last month were 
Automotive World (3 editions) 105 84 transposed. They should have read: 12 months, 1954: 1361 pages 
Automovi] Americano 46 60 and 12 months, 1953: 1276 pages. 
Caminos y Construccion Pesada 22 23 
Embotellador (bi-mo.) 49 54 “American Druggist . . 1953, 12 month total was incorrectly re- 
Farmaceutico 47 54 ported. It should have read 1299 pages instead of the 1230 pages 
Hacienda (2 editions) 140 95 shown. 





Media changes.. 


has been named 
Feeding & 


Arthur F. Neumann .. 
eastern manager, Institutional 


Housing, New York. 


Victor N. Raiser . . has been named east- 
ern manager, Industrial Laboratories Pub- 
Co., to his 


duties as vice-president, and will move to 
the New York office. 


lishing Chicago, in addition 


The Journal of Organic Chemistry . . for- 
merly owned by the University of Chicago 
and published by Williams & Wilkins Co., 
Baltimore, has been acquired and will be 
published by the American Chemical So- 
ciety, New York. 
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A. C. Petersen .. 


Western 


Industry and 


tion, King 


Chicago representative, Southern Power & 
Industry and Textile Industries, W. R. C. 
Smith Publishing Co., Atlanta, Ga. 


Correction . . 
vertising volume by Building Supply News 
was credited as the highest gain among 
trade publications in the January issue of 
IM. Actually, Glass Digest 
highest gain . . 119 pages... 
group. The gain for Building Supply News 
was highest among the ten leaders in the 


group. 


In 


publications, 


addition, 


former representative, 


A 112-page gain in 1954 ad 


Western Construc 


has been named 





the 


in the trade 


scored 
First . . Signing the order, Stuart G. 
Phillips, v. p., Dole Valve Co., Chicago, 
becomes first advertiser in new Jobber 
Product June. 


Others, from left: Henry Tymick, Buchen 


Electronic Design News, which bows next 


gained 559 pages for an 893-page total in 
1954, which can be credited as the second 
largest increase among all business pub- 


lications. 


Ce 
executive v. p., and Emil G. Stanley, pub- 


account executive; William S. Wade, 


lisher of the new publication. 


More media changes on page 135 








ee 


LOOK INTO THE 


FUTURE-LOOK 


A 





INTO 


PETROLEUM PROCESSING 


tomorrow comes every day... 


d Petrochemicals, the fast 
growing offspring of the world’s 
fastest changing industry, will 
make a tremendous new market 
for all process equipment in 
the next ten years. Write for 
free plant directory and market 
information. 








... in petroleum processing. Planning 
tomorrow’s plant is the everyday 
routine—not just a research and de- 
velopment department function. In 
this industry everyone is a “planner”. 
From the maintenance foreman plan- 
ning the next big “shut-down” to the 
process designers working on an en- 
tirely new “cracker” it is tomorrow’s 
equipment that is important. 

To keep ahead with new fuels and 
lubricants for such fast moving mar- 
kets as automobiles, aircraft, diesel 
locomotives, farm tractors and auto- 
matic home heating and at the same 
time build the petrochemical mate- 
rials for whole new industries like 
plastics, synthetic fibers, detergents, 


PETROLEUM 


farm chemicals and synthetic rubber 
makes PETROLEUM PROCESSING AN 
INDUSTRY CONSTANTLY BUILD- 
ING A NEW PLANT. Three year 
“pay-offs” are common. 

The men who are thinking of to- 
morrow’s new plant or tomorrow’s 
maintenance shut-down are the read- 
ers of Petroleum Processing. They ex- 
pect and get new ideas on processes 
and plant improvements first from 
the editors of Petroleum Processing. 
To get your equipment or material 
into refineries and petrochemical 
plants advertise to the men who are 
thinking of the time when they can 
make use of your product to improve 
the refinery of tomorrow. 





A McGRAW-HILL 








PROCESSING 


330 WEST 42ND STREET, NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 





oY 
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employe communications 


public relations 


by Robert Newcomb 
and Marg Sammons 





This 

New Idea 
Letter 

Is 





TO: ALL EMPLOYEES 


People from 


short outings just as 


ourselves an 


course --- 


At any rate, t 


Life Depended on It 


have a fine time 





WMwW:ah 





EVERYBODY'S 


NEw [DEA 
DIVISION Ae Quuractueine CORPORATION 


COLDWATER, OHIO 


June 28, 1954 


The July 2 date on my calend. 
around it even though I'll not forget i 
vacation any more than you will 

1 e 

I wish there was some way that all of us hess 

another reminder in front of us every day of tha 

-«- the reminder to drive carefully 

other plants all over the country will 
R 5 trips or 

n’s highways for long 
tere e $F oan Rs one of the most dangerous 
traffic seasons of the year 

Probably the only way we can insure the safety of 
d those who ride wit 
all other motorists are careless fool 
not all of them - 
tection against those who are. 


ake care of yourself and your family , 


.- but it will give us some pro- 


. “Drive as 
that safety slogan: “Drive a 
Kenp to meee Because It Does 


Here’s wishing you 4 well deserv 


he you 
of pace. Wherever you go and whatever you do, I hupe y ; 


on your vacation too — DRIVE CAREFULLY | 


BUSINESS! 





ar has a big red ring 
t’s the first day of 


h us is to drive as though 
s. They aren't of 





Though Your 


ed rest and change 





Sincerely, 


NEW IDEA DIVISION 
avco MANUFACTURING CORP 


Wm. M. Werner 
General Manager | 








Warming e e Neighborly ads like this one plugging safe driving 
gave residents of New Idea communities a warm feeling. 


Plant city advertising . . do it 
consistently or not at all 


It can show the industry is a good neighbor 


® AT THREE different industrial man- 
agement conferemces held toward 
the end of last year, the provocative 
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little topic of plant city advertising 
bobbed up. In the field of commu- 
nications, notably communications 


Industry’s relations with 
Employes/ Stockholders 
Distributors/Suppliers/ 
Neighbors 





with employes, sponsors aren’t too 
aware of the plusses and the minuses 
of this newer form of reaching peo- 
ple. At the three forums there were 
accordingly more questions than 
answers. 

To the employe communicator, 
plant city advertising doesn’t pre- 
cisely mean the presentation of the 
company’s sales message in the 
local gazette. It doesn’t exactly sug- 
gest institutional advertising, either. 
To the person heading an employe 
communications program, plant city 
advertising . . or communication . . 
means the projection of an em- 
ployes’ “house organ” into paid ad- 
vertising space. Sometimes the ad- 
vertising will take on the physical 
appearance of an employe paper, as 
it does at Lukens Steel Co., in 
Coatesville, Pa. More often it as- 
sumes the look of the management 
message, and when it is well done 

. as it is at the New Idea Division 
of Avco Manufacturing Corp., for 
example . . it pays dividends of in- 
creased community good will and 
improved understanding. Why? For 
the simple reason that management 
speaks instead of keeping quiet. 

Avco’s ads are a sort of three- 
sided project, developed by New 
Idea’s advertising-public relations 
department, who teamed up with 
Avco’s public relations counsel, Hill 
& Knowlton, and Ralph Dalton As- 
sociates, one of New Idea’s agencies, 
located in Troy, O. Out of this com- 
bination of talent has come a useful 
series. 

The division’s plant communities 
are spread around . . in Coldwater, 
O.; Fort Dodge, Ia.; Collegeville, 
Pa. and Sandwich, III. 


The Ads Run the Gamut. . 
The ads themselves (an example of 
a safe driving theme developed last 
summer is shown above) cover a 
variety of subjects, some closely al- 
lied with free enterprise topics, 

Continued on page 124 





Manager, General Engineering Dept. Manager, Power Division 


All these and 81 more 


A 





LS 
Chief Design Engineer Chief Construction Engineer 


M.E.’s at Monsanto Chemical 


Plant Design Engineer Development Engineer Assist. Charge of Electrical Engineering 


read Mechanical Engineering monthly! 


In the processing field, as in all other mechanical indus- 
tries, the men who dominate the specification and purchase 
of equipment are mechanical engineers. Over 35,000 
of these men—from presidents to staff members—read 
MECHANICAL ENGINEERING regularly, every month. 
They depend on it for authoritative reporting of technical 
news and information, 


Without waste circulation, MECHANICAL ENGINEER- 
ING puts your sales story before this, the world’s largest 
audience of mechanical engineers—35,000 men who design, 
develop, produce, install, control and operate mechanical 
equipment. Mechanical engineers keep your sales moving — 
To 35,000 mechanical engineers, ME is their 


and MECHANICAL ENGINEERING motivates mechani- magazine . .. published by their Society, and 
cal engineers. edited solely to serve their needs. 


Engineers are educated to specify and buy 
Nechanical Engineering 


ey Published by 
S ES THE AMERICAN SOCIETY OF MECHANICAL ENGINEERS 


0) 29 West 39th St., New York 18, N. Y. 
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employe communications . . 


begins on p. 122 


others linked with community wel- 
fare, and all of them friendly and 
neighborly. In each New Idea com- 
munity, the company has a sizable 
payroll to meet. It helps the em- 
ployes directly, but it also aids the 
community. 


The ad sponsors recognized, early 
in the program, that a company’s 
neighbors in a plant community 
usually know little or nothing about 
a company’s salesmen. 


The ad campaign has sought to 
clear the smoke that beclouds the 
salesman, through explaining, pic- 
torializing and dramatizing his job. 


Tell It Differently .. In the aver- 
age concern, employe benefits are 
puzzling to many employes. This ig- 
norance persists in spite of group 
talks, individual confabs with em- 
ployes, and booklets on benefits. If 
the average employe is baffled by 
benefits, one may safely assume 
that the fog that closes in the com- 
munity mind is really thick. There- 
fore the division set itself to the task 
of informing its plant communities 
about Avco and New Idea benefits. 


Safety Is Community Wide . . 
Last summer, with the 
period looming ahead, the ad crafts- 
men became suddenly traffic safety- 
minded when two serious accidents, 
affecting company personnel, took 
place. Thereupon the ads took on a 
strong safety import. Employes . . 
and neighbors as well . . were cau- 
tioned against reckless driving. Wil- 
liam M. Werner, divisional general 
manager at Coldwater, O., gave the 
letter the warmth, friendliness and 
sincerity of the personal message. 


vacation 


The plant city advertising pro- 
gram is nothing to be trifled with. 
It is not the sort of program that 
can be successfully turned on and 
turned off. It is not a medium that 
can work profitably on a stand-by 
basis, wherein the manufacturer . . 
suddenly oppressed by labor diffi- 
culties or the threat of them . . can 
reactivate the medium in order to 
call the union names in print. 

Although no formal tabulation 
appears to be available, some twenty 


companies in the country use 
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the employe-publication-in-news- 
paper-form plan. Naturally, the 
more formal plant city advertising 
is used by hundreds of companies, 
and possibly by thousands. The 
first form . . the “house organ” in 
paid newspaper space . . is on the 
gain. 

It is on the gain, its supporters 
feel, because the medium has flex- 
ibility, maximum reader potential, 
low unit cost, high recognition 
value and a dozen other significant 
items in its favor. Briefly, its appli- 


cation involves the simple transfer 
of the “house organ” from an in- 
ternally circulated magazine or 
newspaper, to the newspaper page. 
The cues that make it effective are 
the same as make the Avco plan 
effective. Compactly, you might put 
it this way: In your advertising, 
talk of the subjects that interest the 
community as well as yourself; be 
modest; be considerate of your 
neighbors’ civic pride; state the 
facts frankly and fairly. Finally, be 
interesting. ® 





Communications man of the month.. 


The Randall formula for management . . 


Clarence B. Randall . . makes people listen 


® WHEN Clarence B. Randall, chair- 
man of the board of Inland Steel 
Co., Chicago, laid it on the line for 
the attentive delegates at the annual 
meeting of the National Association 
of Manufacturers, he moved a few 
more mountains in the range of 
communication. 

Mr. Randall, on loan from his 
company to his country, started sev- 
eral years ago to encourage his fel- 
lows in the hierarchy of industrial- 
ists to speak their minds. But he 
urged these men, before they spoke, 
to know what they were saying and, 
perhaps more specifically, how to 
say it. It is the Randallian philoso- 
phy that business men should go 
forth and talk about business, not 
with an air of apology or explana- 


talk about your business deftly, often 


tion, but with spirit, conviction and 
frequency. 

What makes the Randall approach 
unusually effective is that he has 
mastered the art of speaking well. 
He leans on no manuscript, and 
scorns a note. He takes the lectern 
in his fists and pours his message 
vigorously out over the top of it. 
When he talks, people listen. As the 
spokesman for the steel industry 
some years ago, he took to tele- 
vision, to indulge in some remarks 
on presidential conduct and the 
growing boy quality of organized 
labor. Where other industrialists 
would have found something sud- 
denly to do in London or Paris, 
spokesman Randall walked briskly 
into the lion’s mouth and pulled a 
few teeth. 

One of the screaming needs of 
industrial management is men of 
management who can stand on 
speakers’ platforms without appear- 
ing pontifical, or frightened, or to- 
tally unprepared, and talk sensibly 
about private enterprise. Few indus- 
trial leaders have . . . or can hope 
to achieve . . . Mr. Randall’s easy, 
almost casual comradeship with the 
speakers’ table. But, as some bril- 
liant though anonymous observer 
once remarked, “It is possible for 
a speaker to read a speech as 
though he had read it before.” 

To Mr. Randall, the unofficial 
Dale Carnegie of industry, goes IM’s 
salute as the month’s Communica- 
tions Man. S 





FOOD’S 


rising flood 


Oh, happy Florida! They figure to 
pack 10% more frozen orange juice this 
season — bringing the total to 70-odd 
million gallons, Busy statisticians say 
this is .43 gal. for every man, woman, 
and child, They’re wrong. Only 30% of 
men, women, and children drink it! 
Big room for expansion. Then add in 
the rabbit-fast population growth, and 
Florida will freeze over before the o. j. 
packers catch up. 


Oo ° 2 


“In the early days, we flew by the 
seat of our pants in engineering 
plants,” a frozen o. j. pioneer says, 
“and Foop ENGINEERING was a tre- 
mendous help because it brought us 
ideas from all kinds of food plants.” 


smog 


Every time we open the smoke- 
house door (ran a complaint in our 
Q & A column), smoke pours into the 
sausage processing room, and we have 
to evacuate. How can we prevent this? 

Foop ENGINEERING told this sau- 
sage factory to keep the smoke out of 
its eyes the way a milk-drying plant 
keeps milk dust out of its: Install in- 
take fans in the sausage room, creating 


positive air pressure, Then, when you 
open the smokehouse door, the pres- 
sure will keep the smoke in the smoke- 
house. 


2 oO oO 


That's the kind of thing the frozen 
o. j. man meant. Food plants love us 


because they can’t get this interchange 
of engineering ideas from publications 
covering only one kind of food plant. 

Advertisers love us because this ed- 
itorial approach pulls the industry to- 
gether as one market (darn big) instead 
of many markets (small), for most of 
the things food plants buy — for most 
things any factery buys. 


instant article 


Production of dry milk in consumer 
packages has grown 35 times since 
1948! Hot. Few months ago, when 
they came out with the new instant 
kind, FE was in print with an illus- 
trated engineering story before the 
company’s public relations man had 
received permission to take photos of 
the new setup himself! Threw up his 
hands, borrowed our pix. 


alphabet soup 


Always growing, always bubbling 
with change — food’s hot, one of the 
hottest markets for almost any indus- 
trial product. And, although FE isn’t 
the only magazine that puts it all in 


INDISPENSABLE TO BUSINESS SUCCESS. Says 
Reader Belford L. Seabrook, Vice President in 
charge of Engineering, famous Seabrook Farms 
Co., “FOOD ENGINEERING is the bible of 
frozen-food manufacturing, There are many mag- 
azines we could eliminate without affecting our 
position in the food industry —but this certainly 
does not apply to FOOD ENGINEERING." 


one pot for you, it’s the only one that’s 
ABC, It has more subscribers than 
any other food-plant magazine. It wins 
every industry-wide readership poll. 
And, in a recent study of 76 identical 
ads in FE and “Publication B,” FE 
averaged 18% more inquiries per ad. 
These things add up: Foop ENGINEER- 
ING carries the most advertising. 
Hot market. Hot book. 


HOT 


Rlonts producing Baked Goods * Beer, Wine * Milk, Milk Products * Meat, Fish, Poultry * Processed Fruits, Vegetables * Grain Products * Confections * Sugar * Soft Drinks * and all other Processed Foods 


McGraw-Hill 


ENGINEERING 


READ BY THE MEN WHO BUY THE PRODUCTS 
TO RUN THE PLANTS THAT FEED THE WORLD 
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a 


management 


forum 


A monthly discussion, 

in which industry’s top 
executives talk frankly about 
management policies 

dealing with current industrial 
marketing, selling 

and advertising problems 











One product line or many . . which 


helps distribution and profits more? 


What strengthens a company and its distributors more . . to become known as a specialist 
in one narrow product line, to work for breadth of line, or to diversify? 


That question was asked of the heads of leading industrial companies in many parts of 
the nation. Some of the replies were published here last month; the latest replies appear 
below. In posing its question, IM pointed out that while some companies are pushing 
toward breadth, even diversifying into other industries, one manufacturer of machine 
tools narrowed its line after noticing that 15% of the company’s products were bringing 
85% of total volume. A study showed that the leaders among its distributors were those 
concentrating on specialized lines. The manufacturer concentrated on grinders, dropped 
other lines, and as a result lowered tool costs, concentrated sales effort and boosted his 


net. 





By George H. Halpin 
Executive 
Vice-President 
Minnesota Mining 

& Mfg. Co. 

St. Paul 





® I BELIEVE it is better for a manu- 
facturer to have the broadest pos- 
sible line in a general product field. 
For example, taking our own coated 
abrasives product business, we 
manufacture and sell over 8,000 dif- 
ferent kinds, widths, shapes and 
grits. For the broadest coverage of 
industrial uses, each one of these 
products has a certain specific use. 

I am convinced that the high 
standing of our products with the 
industrial consuming trades is in 
good part due to the trades’ knowl- 
edge of the completeness of our 
product line and our ability to serve 
the trade in its every product re- 
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quirement, be it large or small. 

Selfishly, from a pure profit stand- 
point, I believe we could cut out 
50% of the number of items which 
we produce and make more percent 
of profit than we do in making a 
complete line of products. However, 
we feel that we have an obligation 
to serve industry of all kinds with 
anything and everything required. 

Our observation is that the “short 
line” manufacturer, while he may 
do a limitedly satisfactory volume 
of business in a given industry, can 
never reach any degree of domi- 
nance or general acceptance in that 
industry. 

Thus the question with any in- 
dividual manufacturer resolves it- 
self into two main categories: is it 
better to (1) specialize in a seg- 
ment of the field and accept the 
lesser volume of business which a 
segment offers, but probably make 
a greater percentage of profit on 
this segment, or (2) make a full line 





of quality products to serve every 
requirement where industry will 
recognize and appreciate your abili- 
ty to serve and where, in the final 
analysis, the over-all dollar profit 
to the manufacturer will be greater, 
although the per cent of profit may 
be less. 

The greater the manufacturer's 
ambition to grow, the greater his 
responsibility becomes to make a 
complete line of the products he 
manufactures and sells. 


By Leland I. Doan 
President 

Dow Chemical Co. 
Midland, Mich. 


™ THERE CAN BE no categoric answer 
to the question of diversification. It 
is probably an excellent example of 
one man’s meat being another man’s 
poison. 

Ordinarily we think of diversifi- 
cation as adding to profit potentials, 
helping to stabilize employment and 
serving as a hedge against drastic 
demand fluctuations in individual 
product lines. 

Under less than ideal conditions, 
however, it can represent a mar- 
ginal use of capital or even sap 
profits from lines longer established. 
A new line can be a parasite and 
a “white elephant.” 

Considering diversification quite 
objectively, there is a “what” fac- 
tor and a “when” factor. Two gen- 
eral rules should govern the “what” 

Continued on page 128 
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Henry Crown, industrialist, chairman, president and director in mining, 
construction, railroad and management fields, sole owner of New York’s 
Empire State Building, which attracts more than a million visitors annually 


to the observatories on this 1472-foot high building. 








“| multiply my eyes 
and ears when | read 
Business Publications’ 


} 


says 
Col. Henry Crown, 
President, Empire State Building Corporation 


“I can’t possibly know everything about every industry 
in which I am vitally interested,” Col. Crown continues, 
“but through business publications I keep in touch with 
the important developments in construction, transpor- 
tation, mining and the operation of hotels and office 
buildings. My associates, too, make constant use of the 
business periodicals covering their special fields.” 
Top management reads business publications because 
the writers and editors of those periodicals deliver perti- 
nent and specific news coverage. That’s why business 


magazines provide an ideal sales channel for any prod- 


sional men. 


NATIONAL BUSINESS PUBLICATIONS, INC. 1001 Fifteenth Street, N. W., Washington 5, D.C. * STerling 3-7535 


The national association of publishers of 176 technical, 
professional, scientific, industrial, merchandising and 
marketing magazines, having a combined circulation of 
4,081,858...audited by either the Audit Bureau of 
Circulations or Business Publications Audit of Circula- 
tion, Inc....serving and promoting the Business Press 
of America... bringing thousands of pages of special- 
ized know-how and advertising to the men who make 


decisions in the businesses, industries, sciences and pro- | 
fessions...pin-pointing your audience in the market of 
your choice. Write for list of NBP publications and 
the latest “Here’s How” booklet, “How Well Will We 
Have to Sell Tomorrow?”, by Ralston B. Reid, Adver- 
tising & Sales Promotion Manager, Apparatus Sales 
Division, General Electric Company, Schenectady, N.Y. 
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uct or service of sound benefit to business or profes- 
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top management forum. . begins on p. 126 


. it should be an item, or line, 
compatible with the company’s ex- 
isting operations, and it should be 
an item or line which serves a genu- 
ine economic function. 

I believe the shoemaker should 
stick pretty close to his last. He may 
find it advantageous to expand into 
purses, belts and billfolds, but it 
would be quite illogical for him to 
undertake plastics molding or the 
manufacture of electronic devices, 
however intriguing the market in 
the latter lines. There is no common 
ground in raw materials base, equip- 
ment, manufacturing knowledge or 
distributive channels. 

The economic function idea can 
perhaps’ best be illustrated in re- 
verse. If a manufacturer is offering 
a given item in 50 colors, but finds 
that 90% of his sales are in ten 
colors, then he should be consider- 
ing simplification rather than fur- 
ther diversification. The same prin- 
ciple may apply to design, size, 
formulation and so on. 

The question, perhaps, to be 
answered in considerirz an addition 
is whether it has a genuine contri- 
bution to make or is merely a “gim- 
mick” born out of desperation and 
launched with more _ hopefulness 
than confidence. 

Related to this is the boobytrap of 
product popularity. There are occa- 
siens, of course, when a manu- 
facturer may have to add marginal 
items in order to strengthen his 
merchandising position by offering a 
more complete line or service. But it 
is all too easy to be led into ques- 
tionable fields simply because there 
“seems to be a trend” or because 
the “other fellow” is doing well in 
the field. 

In our own company we pride 
ourselves on diversification, but we 
consciously avoid mimicry as much 
as possible. When we copy we know 
we are up against strong competi- 
tion from the start. When we origi- 
nate, we ourselves become the strong 
competitor. 

Now as to the “when” of diversi- 
fication. This takes a deal of looking 
both within the company and ex- 
ternally in the business community. 
Circumstances in the two may not 
always be compatible. Opportunity 
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may not always be matched by abil- 
ity and vice versa. 

I believe that a company’s most 
important asset is the accumulation 
of the skills of its people. In a pro- 
gressive company this is not a static 
asset; nor, in general, is it one which 
grows along a straight-line curve. 
It is more likely a thing which de- 
velops by surges. 

There are times when an organi- 
zation must build up its skills quite 
deliberately, either to hold its 
ground or to prepare itself for fu- 
ture opportunities. There are other 
times when it may not be taking 
maximum advantage of the skill it 
possesses. 

It is at this latter point when it 
seems most logical to me for a com- 
pany to look toward diversification 

. assuming, of course, that it can 
judiciously make the necessary cap- 
ital additions and that the economic 
environment is reasonably conducive 
to success. 

A decision to diversify, or to sim- 
plify, for that matter, may be com- 
plex, but it is basically no different 
than any other business decision. It 
should be guided neither by fear 
nor emotionalism, but by a sober 
appraisal of all pertinent facts with- 
in the organization itself and within 
the industry or market in which it is 
engaged. 


By H. T. Hallowell, Jr. 
President 

Standard Pressed 
Steel Co. 

Jenkintown, Pa. 


® WE ARE SPECIALIZING on our pres- 
ent standard lines and are constantly 
making improvements both in our 
products and in our services that 
are giving them a rapidly growing 
and much wider usage than ever 
before. 

At the same time, we have added 
and are continuing to add associated 
items and allied products which fit 
into our same distribution scheme. 

We believe it is helpful to the 
distributor if he can have a mini- 
mum number of manufacturers to 
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contact and yet have the greatest 
number of associated profitable 
products to sell when he makes a 
call on his customers. 

We feel that our company’s fu- 
ture growth potential is very closely 
tied in with the growth and progress 
of the great number of fine distribu- 
tors who handle our products. 


By H. P. Mueller 

President 

Mueller Climatrol 
Div., Worthington 
Corp. 

Milwaukee 


® THERE IS no general answer to the 
question of whether a manufacturer 
should develop his product line 
along general or specialized lines. 

This will depend on the organi- 
zation and marketing program of 
each individual manufacturer. 

Our company has consistently fol- 
lowed the policy of providing a 
complete product coverage for both 
the residential and commercial heat- 
ing and air conditioning fields. This 
policy has been developed because 
the type of customers whom we sell 
must necessarily be equipped to 
supply all of the needs of their cus- 
tomers in this broad market classi- 
fication and must, therefore, buy all 
of these products from one manu- 
facturer or another. If we were to 
specialize in any one field to the 
exclusion of others, we would be 
faced with a relatively higher sales 
and distribution expense than is the 
case with the broad line of prod- 
ucts. 

This does not, on the other hand, 
preclude the possibility of simplifi- 
cation and standardization. 

The general industrial growth of 
most industries and the continuing 
competitive situation has forced 
mass production techniques upon 
our industry. The capital invest- 
ments for such manufacturing pro- 
cedures can only he justified by 
significant volume in less and less 
individual products. 

We have a continuing program in 
force in our company, designed to 
eliminate products that duplicate 
one another for any individual mar- 
ket need. Our development pro- 
gram is always screened to make 

Continued on page 130 
























































The gadget fancier 


According to Joe, that thing in his hand makes the 
common carburetor obsolete. (At least, that’s what 
the ad in Amazing Mechanics led him to believe.) 
Joe loves gadgets. He always has a new one to show 
the fellows he works with at Lynch Contracting, Inc. 

Anyone selling Lynch would give his eyeteeth to 


be in Joe’s shoes--to be able to talk to everyone. But 
opportunities like that are few and far between. In 
fact, only one salesman gets them consistently. It’s 
The Saturday Evening Post. It reaches more manage- 
ment men than the three top business magazines 
combined. Costs less, too. The Post also reaches all 
those below management whose suggestions influence 


buying. It gets to all the people who mean business. 


— gets to ALL the people who mean business 
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sure that new products will sim- 
plify, rather than complicate our 
line, while at the same time they 
follow into a class of equipment 
that can be sold through our nor- 
mal distribution channels without 
additional sales expense. 


By H. P. Bailey 
President 

Rotor Tool Co. 
Cleveland 


™ IN THE FIELD of compressed air 
equipment such as portable tools, 
stationary compressors, portable 
compressors, demolition tools and 
rock drills, we find an interesting 
and practical answer to this question 
of broad vs. narrow lines. 

A new company entering this 
field, let’s say, in the portable tool 
part of the field must, of necessity, 
specialize. The customer wants a 
reliable representative of the manu- 
facturer to come in, analyze his 
problems, suggest an answer to 
them. For example, if the customer 
is a foundry which, of course, uses 
portable tools, he wants concrete 
suggestions to save money which 
will come through the use of small 
wheel grinders, large wheel grind- 
ers, vertical grinders, chipping ham- 
mers or sand rammers. A newcomer 
to the field, therefore, must be pre- 
pared to specialize in these lines if 
he wishes to approach foundries 
successfully. 

As companies grow in the port- 
able tool field, it is entirely possible 
for one company to specialize in a 
number of these problems and with 
the aid of experience and time, to 
answer all problems of the cus- 
tomers in the “portable tool field.” 

If, however, this portable tool 
manufacturer starts to branch out 
into the field of say, stationary com- 
pressors, he is meeting another set 
of broad problems; his manufactur- 
ing equipment will be different; his 
design will be handled by special- 
ists in compressor design and he is, 
in effect, starting another business. 

In practice, the very large com- 
panies in the compressed air field 
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do this . . working in the portable 
tool field, rock drill field, stationary 
compressors, portable compressors, 
mining machinery and perhaps, get- 
ting into pumps. Actually, however, 
this means a series of separate or- 
ganizations and separate plants, un- 
der centralized control, with some 
advantages of inter-changing knowl- 
edge of prospects in the selling 
field, but these separate units must 
be developed thoroughly over the 
years so they, in turn, can answer 
the problems of the customer in 
their field. 

Whether these manufacturers give 
this service through direct salesmen 
through well trained manufacturers’ 
agents, or through well trained 
salesmen of dealers, is immaterial. 
The point is, that any attempt to 
short-cut the somewhat long and 
involved process of developing along 
all these lines is bound to cause 
trouble, because the individual 
salesman cannot render true serv- 
ice to the customer for his particular 
problems. Because of the technical 
difficulties involved, a growth of 
this sort takes a great many years 
and requires a great deal of capital. 
Any attempt to short cut the proc- 
ess by just adding on some of these 
other lines in a hurry has never 
worked successfully in the com- 
pressed air field, and the tendency 
today is towards even further spe- 
cialization to match the problems of 
the customer. 


By Hamilton Merrill 
President 

Manning, Maxwell 
& Moore, Inc. 
Stratford, Conn. 


® I wouLp say that charting the 
course for a company’s growth re- 
quires the most careful and objec- 
tive analysis. It is the natural desire 
of a sales department to have an 
infinite number of products to sell 
so that lack of sales achievement in 
one area may be made up in an- 
other. Opposed to this, for obvious 
reasons, is the manufacturing oper- 
ation, which would like to make as 


many of as few products as possible. 

It is not unusual for 15% to 25% 
of a company’s products to account 
for 80% to 90% of the total volume. 
Concentration on these products 
would be desirable if it could be 
done without seriously impairing or 
destroying the company’s over-all 
position in the industry or industries 
it serves. 

Today is one of dynamic techno- 
logical change. It is essential to keep 
abreast of these changes if a com- 
pany is to serve its customers’ 
needs. But, unless controlled, the 
demands of customers could lead to 
an infinite variety of products of 
small volume. 

Diversification is important in 
flattening out the peaks and valleys 
encountered as a supplier to one or 
two industries. I believe that an 
ideal situation encompasses both a 
reasonable amount of diversifica- 
tion as to industries served and 
products produced, but with concen- 
tration on the fewest number of 
products within each line. 


By J. A. Raterman 
President 
Monarch Machine 
Tool Co. 

Sidney, O. 


® WHILE OVER the past 45 years we 
have confined ourselves to build- 
ing lathes . . and in the process have 
grown to be the largest manufac- 
turer of this particular type of ma- 
chine in the world . . we are mind- 
ful that there is frequently much to 
be gained by taking on an additional 
product or two. We have, as a 
matter of fact, been looking for an- 
other product to manufacture for 
some time but without, as yet, find- 
ing anything that would make the 
best use of our very modern pre- 
cision machining facilities. 

First of all, to justify adding a 
new and different product to our 
present line of turning machines 
would require that it be one which 
needed the same painstaking atten- 
tion to accuracy and to finish as our 
established line of products. Sec- 
ondly, it would have to be of such 
a size and weight as would make 
good use of our present buildings 

Continued on page 132 
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By actual request from oil companies, independent 
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equipment-service companies. 
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men use each copy requested. 

Here is thorough, documented coverage of buying 
power; assurance that your product information is used by 
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and handling equipment and at least 
some of the manufacturing facilities 
we already have. In the third place, 
the problems to be met in its manu- 
facture should be such that they 
could be handled satisfactorily in 
our present laboratories and by the 
staff of trained technicians we al- 
ready have .. or, at least, with a 
very minimum of additions to man- 
power or research equipment. 
Fourth . . and a very important con- 
sideration . . it would be essential 
that the new product be something 
which our present sales offices and 
distributors could market readily. 

I suppose that with our long years 
of concentration on designing and 
building fine engine lathes we have 
always more or less been specialists. 
Yet in that span of time our prod- 
ucts have grown to include a wide 
range of turning machines from the 
small sensitive precision toolroom 
lathe to the giant heavy-duty engine 
lathe of 40,000 pounds and more. 
Included, too, are automatic lathes 
encompassing a wide range of per- 
formance characteristics and requir- 
ing complicated electronic and hy- 
draulic circuits, all of which we de- 
sign, develop and manufacture our- 
selves. 

All of which may very properly 
raise the question of just when does 
a specialist become diversified? 
Frankly, I cannot help but feel that 
even a well diversified company 
must make provisions within the 
framework of its organization for 
the specialists needed to explore 
specific problems. 

Just within the past year two 
members of our industry of national 
prominence (and there are prob- 
ably more) have realigned their 
top personnel with a view to fixing 
the responsibility for the success of 
each of their products upon selected 
individuals. This, in effect, sets up 
a group of specialists at the same 
time that it makes for greater diver- 
sification. It also brings to the fore- 
front the fifth requirement of such 
a program ..a new product must 
have sufficient market potential to 
warrant establishing a separate or- 
ganization. 

In this connection I think it im- 
portant to recognize that not all 
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forms of diversification are auto- 
matically sure-fire successes. Some 
recent mergers, for example, have 
in my opinion been poorly con- 
ceived. The result, I am afraid, wiil 
be that certain lines will suffer from 
a lack of development and aggres- 
sive merchandising and, as a con- 
sequence, eventually lose their mar- 
ket positions. 


By R. L. Chambers 
President 

Magna Engineering 
Corp. 

Menlo Park, Cal. 


® WE BELIEVE it is almost impossible 
to generalize on the desirability of 
diversification. Indeed, it could be 
extremely dangerous for a company 
to assume that either side of the 
question is clearly best as a matter 
of general principle. 

Within a specific product field in 
which a company is operating, and 
for which it has existing distribu- 
tion channels, facilities, and person- 
nel, a decision on diversification 
should start witr an analysis of the 
profitability of each item in the line. 
This analysis will not provide the 
final answer, however, because a 
company must then evaluate the 
importance to its future welfare of 
a line that is complete in terms of 
the occasional as well as the fre- 
quent needs of its customers. It may 
or may not be true that a customer’s 
preference for a particular supplier 
will be significantly affected by a 
relatively complete product line as 
opposed to one that is limited to 
fast-moving, profitable items. The 
decision can only be based on the 
facts in a particular case. 


The above is without doubt the 
long-accepted practice: of all well- 
managed companies. It appears to 
us, however, that diversification into 
product fields that are basically 
new for the company in question 
has been increasing at a rate that 
indicates it is almost a “fad.” There 
seems to be a growing belief that 
diversification automatically pro- 
vides a degree of insurance for fu- 


ture success and growth. It’s cer- 
tainly true that diversification is 
often desirable, but we believe it 
can be a dangerous assumption 
without careful analysis. 

We believe that the most im- 
portant requirement is availability 
of administrative personnel who 
can succeed in the new field. The 
situation is particularly favorable if 
the company contemplating diversi- 
fication can bring new and creative 
leadership into key functions in the 
new operation. But it is also im- 
portant that the abilities of key peo- 
ple not be spread so thinly that 
both operations will suffer. And, 
while we believe that the use and 
availability of administrative talent 
is the most important single factor, 
a similar analysis must obviously be 
made with respect to facilities, dis- 
tribution channels, and all other 
functions. 

The one point we want to empha- 
size is our firm belief that diversi- 
fication is not an automatic solution 
to any company problem. Instead, it 
should always be regarded as an in- 
dividual problem requiring thorough 
and specific analysis. 


By Robert T. Sheen 
President 

Milton Roy Co. 
Philadelphia 


® WE BELIEVE in specialization in a 
specific segment of a product field. 
We are one of over 400 pump manu- 
facturers in the United States, but 
with only 160 employes, we are the 
world’s largest manufacturer and 
supplier of controlled volume 
pumps, a machine that is both a 
pump and an instrument as it acts 
as a flow-controller to deliver rela- 
tively low flows (from 1 mm. per 
hour to 20 gals. per minute) against 
pressures as high as 50,000 lbs. per 
square inch. Even in this specific 
field we have many permutations 
and combinations of materials of 
construction, sizes and methods of 
drive so that with our specialization 
we still must manufacture as a job 
shop and not in mass production. 
Our specialization, however, and 
our concentration on this specific 
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Let’s face it — it can. Being ready for emer- [J Check contents and locations of first-aid kits. 
gencies has become a part of our daily life, 
whether we like it or not. The emergency may 
be an atom bomb—or it may be a fire, a flood, 
a tornado. It’s good business to be ready for it 
—whatever it is. Take these precautions TODAY: 


[] Send staff to Red Cross courses. They may save 
your life. 





[] Promote preparedness in your community. Your 
local CD Director can show you how. 


Set the standard of preparedness in your plant 
d C) Enlist the help of your local Civil Defense Director. city — check off these four simple points NOW. 
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application has led us to set the 
pace for such equipment in instru- 
mentation and automation applica- 
tions. 

There is, of course, considerable 
breadth even in a specialized line 
such as we manufacture and while 
30% of our products may be respon- 
sible for 75% of our total volume, 
the remaining 25% is usually repre- 
sented by relatively new additions 
to the line which, in turn, may be- 
come 75% volume items in five 
years’ time. The projections of the 
future market are most important 
in determining a profitable degree 
of diversification within ones own 
specialized area of manufacture. 

Within both the pump industry 
and in the instrument industry, this 
course of action is the one that is 
increasingly recognized as the most 
profitable one to pursue. Recogni- 
tion as the leader in the specialized 
field can and should result in the 
most satisfactory attainment of 
growth and profit objectives. 


By Vernon D. Speer 
President 

Speer Products Co. 
Lewiston, Idaho 





™ REPORTS, authentic or otherwise, 
of lucrative operations in fields out- 
side the experience of the execu- 
tive and technical staff of a firm fre- 
quently influence its entry into un- 
familiar operations. In a surprising 
number of instances this step proves 
satisfyingly profitable but not al- 
ways to the degree anticipated. 
In the production of standard 
commodities, the decision to enter 
or not to enter the field is not diffi- 
cult to reach. Changing population 
trends open new market possibilities 
that have not existed in the past. 
Alert management is constantly 
searching out these opportunities. A 
survey of marketing methods, raw 
material cost and availability, trans- 
portation, capital outlay for plant 
facilities and availability of proc- 
essing equipment and technical per- 
sonnel can provide the answers. 
Many financing methods are avail- 
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able. The management can select 
those most desirable and workable 
and develop an arrangement that 
will prove satisiactory. 

In the last few years several of 
the large western lumber produc- 
ers have begun the manufacture of 
pulp and paper products from saw- 
mill wastes. In all cases these op- 
erations have been eminently suc- 
cessful. Here, as mentioned above, 
the normal functions of aggressive 
industrial executives were able to 
seek and secure all information 
necessary to make the decision to 
enter this field. 

In the opposite extreme, a con- 
cern considering entry into a highly 
specialized, technical field complete- 
ly alien to its normal, operations 
faces many intangibles and risks. 

Qualified technical personnel are 
in many instances difficult to se- 
cure. Market surveys present many 
problems and may involve compli- 
cated statistical studies. Production 
processes frequently present prob- 
lems which are likely to unduly 
delay entry of the product on the 
market. 

In spite of the problems certain 
to be encountered, the rewards for 











successful prosecution of this type 
of project are great and justify the 
vast amounts of energy expended 
in their behalf. Aggressive execu- 
tives with plenty of energy and a 
consuming interest in the proposed 
project are most likely to succeed 
in cases of this kind, 

It is much simpler to purchase 
outright another firm which has 
been successful in its operations. 
At first thought it might seem to be 
an excessively costly method but 
those who have gone through the 
throes of multi-field expansion the 
hard way think it frequently the 
most economical in the final analy- 
sis. 

Any firm considering expansion 
into a field foreign to its regular 
operations should, by all means, seek 
the advice of competent business 
and technical advisers. 


Most expansion problems resolve 
themselves somewhere between the 
two extremes presented and lend 
themselves to solutions involving 
only good business judgment. The 
expansion into another field offers 
many advantages in stabilizing sea- 
sonal operation, reduction of labor 
turnover and as insurance against 
the time when the original line may 
become obsolescent. * 
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Advertiser changes. . 





Robertson 


Hartnett 


L. B. Hartnett . . former eastern regional 
sales . manager, Certainteed Products 
Corp., has been elected president of The 
Valspar Corp., Ardmore, Pa. paint manu- 
facturer. He succeeds Austin H. Gibson, 
who has retired. James W. Robertson, 
former advertising director of Necchi Sew- 
ing Machine Co., has been named ad- 
vertising and sales promotion manager. 


Sol A. Cohen .. formerly with the tech- 
nical publications group at Glenn L. Mar- 
tin Co., has been named head of the 
technical publications group of the instru- 
mentation division of Ampex Corp., Red- 
wood City, Cal. manufacturer of magnetic 
recording equipment. 


J. L. Adams .. 
president, Bohn Aluminum & Brass Corp., 
has been named vice-president in charge 
of sales, Reo Motors, Inc., Lansing, Mich. 
Reo has operated as a Bohn Aluminum 
subsidiary since Jan. 1. 


former assistant to the 


Thomas O'Neil . . former manager of the 
chemical division, product development 
section and market research division of 
Masonite Corp., has been elected a di- 
rector and vice-president in charge of 
marketing, Nuodex Products Co., Eliza- 
beth, N. J., subsidiary of Heyden Chemical 
Corp. 


Richard L. Henson . . formerly with Ruth- 
rauff & Ryan, Detroit, has been named 
assistant advertising manager, Simplicity 
Engineering Co., Durand, Mich. 


Roland A. Buechner . . formerly with 
Olsen Publishing Co., Milwaukee, has 
been appointed advertising manager, 
Bolens Products Div., Food Machinery & 
Chemical Corp., Port Washington, Wis. 


Donald O. Dice . . former marketing spe- 
cialist with the low voltage switchgear 
department of General Electric Co. in 
Philadelphia, has been named manager- 
marketing for the specialty control depart- 
ment of GE in Schenectady. He replaces 
J. Penn Rutherford who has become a 
consultant, manager development, in New 
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As of January 1st, 1955 
MR. VINCENT J. COLLINS 
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York for GE’s management consultation 
services division. 


William F. Haddon . . former advertising 
manager, General Metals Corp., has been 
named manager of advertising and sales 
promotion, Western Machinery Co., San 
Francisco manufacturer of metallurgical 
mine and mill equipment. Mr. Haddon is 
vice-president of the Northern California 
Industrial Advertisers Assn. 


Howard G. Haas . . former director of ad- 
vertising and sales promotion, Mitchell 
Mfg. Co., Chicago, has been named to 
the newly created post of vice-president 
in charge of advertising and sales pro- 
motion. Mitchell manufactures room air 
conditioners, and commercial and indus- 
trial fluorescent lighting units. 





Riggs Howard 


Wilfred R. Riggs, Jr. . . former supervisor, 
market research, Kaiser Steel Corp., Oak- 
land, Cal., has been named assistant di- 
rector of general planning. Robert H. 
Howard, former supervisor of cost sec- 
tion, has been named supervisor, general 
planning. 


Crucible Steel Co. of America .. Pitts- 
burgh, has announced the following pro- 
motions: Walter H. Wiewel, former vice- 
president of sales, has been named senior 
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Service, Glendale, Cal., tells how adver- 
tising agencies or industrial companies 
can get inexpensive, yet high quality 
color prints or color transparencies quick- 
ly for use in advertising or sales presen- 
tations or other promotional activities. 
Folder describes Rapid’s ‘“Chromostat’’ 
process, by which such prints are made. 
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A booklet offered by Chemical Engineer- 
ing, New York, outlines buying influence 
of engineering consultants and constructors 
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process market 213 214 215 216 B-ivoress 
Chemical Engineering, New York, offers 
its NIAA report. 217. «218-219-220 FP 
205/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 221 222 223 224 *Note inquiries for items listed not 


News on chemical 
process industries 

Chemical Week, New York, offers its 
NIAA report. 


206/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 











serviced beyond May 15, 
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To reach food manufacturing 
industry of Canada 
Food in Canada, Toronto, offers its 
NIAA report. 
| NEN ATT 
BUSINESS REPLY CARD 9 ame 
First Class Permit No. 95, Sec. 34.9 P. L. & B. Chicago, Ml. penne 
ERITH 
eS NRE AY 
. Readers’ Service Dept. prone 
es hee ee ens INDUSTRIAL MARKETING a 
for publications 200 Tllinoi q pace 
aa a ee | East Illinois St., Chicago 11, 1. Sema: 
£ ° AEA 
i RIEL ae 
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* Send for these helpful selling tools 


214/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Here's help in solving 
packaging problems 

“How to Pack It" is a 30-page booklet 
effered by Hinde & Dauch, Sandusky, O. 
It contains new ideas on packaging and 
illustrates 12 styles and more than 70 
types of corrugated boxes, including one 
cembination shipping and display carton. 


215/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 


Five forecasts to help plan 
better sales strategy in ‘55 

Ahrens Publishing Co., New York, offers 
its analysis and forecast of 1955 hotel 
and motor court construction. Feur other 
valuable forecasts by other publishers in 
other fields are listed below. 


216/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 


How many diesels. . 
where will they be used? 








~ 


Diesel Publications, New York, offers its 
1955 outlook for diesel engine sales. 


217/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Building activity to hit 
new high of $39 billion 

Architectural Forum, New York, offers 
its 1955 forecast for the construction in- 
dustry. 


218/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
The sales picture in the 
light construction market 

Practical Builder, Chicago, offers a bro- 
chure telling why building industry sales 
plans must include the entire light con- 
struction market. 


219/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Banner year ahead for trucking 
industry and its suppliers 
Transportation Supply News, Chicago, 
offers its forecast for the trucking industry. 











BUSINESS REPLY CARD 
First Class Permit No. 95, Sec. 34.9 P. L. & B. Chicago, Ill. 








Readers’ Service Dept. 


INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 
200 East Illinois St., Chicago 11, Il. 
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Please send me the following 


& Please print or type information below 



































resecrch and media data . . . 9 NAME 
261 202 203 204 Brine 
205 206 207 208 Bcowaw 
——— 
213 214 215 216 

ADDRESS 
217 218 219 220 

City & ZONE 
221 222 223 224 


*Note inquiries for items listed not 
serviced beyond May 15, 
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220/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Here’s a display background 
you can lift with one hand 

A corrugated paper display background 
has been developed for use at sales 
meetings, trade shows or other promo- 
tional presentations. Display Div., Gibral- 
tar Corrugated Paper Co., Clifton, N. J., 
maker of the displays, offers a brochure 
on this lightweight and inexpensive dis- 
play background. 


221/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
How to ship advertising 
plates into Canada 

Here’s a booklet to ease headaches of 
American companies that advertise in 
Canada. It gives information on Canadian 
customs, regulations, duties and taxes as 
well as other details important to shippers 
of advertising material. The booklet is 
offered by Maclean-Hunter Publishing Co., 
Toronto. 


222/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
How equipment buying is done 
in chemical process industry 

The chemical and process industry is 
buying new equipment at the rate of $7.6 
billion a year. A 24-page booklet offered 
by Industrial & Engineering Chemistry, 
New York, gives a breakdown of these 
purchases and tells how the buying is 
done. 


223/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 


How to sell the lumber 
and building material market 
Lumber and building material dealers 
sell about $7.5 billion worth of goods 
yearly. A 35-page booklet offered by 
Building Supply News, Chicago, outlines 
the growth, the characteristics and the 
means of selling this big market. 


224/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Here’s a look into the future 
of petroleum processing 

A 16-page booklet offered by Petroleum 
Processing, New York, sees a “limitless 
future” for the petroleum processing mar- 
ket as it looks ahead as far as 1975. The 
booklet tells the divisions of the market, 
trends in the market, and it outlines the 
industry’s expenditures and tells who in- 
fluences buying in the industry. 
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“HOW MEYERCORD 
SERVES INDUSTRY” 
No. 3 of a Series 


Advertiser changes. . 





begins on p. 135 





vice-president; James D. Glenn, former 
product manager of stainless steel sales, 


has been named general manager of sales, ~ . . 
; and George W. Stamm, formerly assistant WS — = Pas ‘ MEYERCORD 0 


to the vice-president of sales, has been 


named assistant general manager of sales. \ . Me : DECALS 


4 Charles E. Dietzel .. has been named bs 
sales manager, International Packings aoe. f ’ ‘4 SELL 
Corp., Bristol, N. H., subsidiary of Graton e p 
& Knight Co., Worcester, Mass. He was 


formerly district manager for both com- Yo U r P r fete | U ct 


panies in Ark., Ky., western Tenn., and Your trademark and brand names 





northern La. and Miss. are symbols of consistent high 

product quality. When prominently and appealingly displayed on 
Dow Chemical Co. . . Midland, Mich., has your products, they are confidence-building assets that improve 
purchased Versenes Inc., Framingham, competitive position in today’s brand-conscious market. 


Mass. manufacturer of chemical special- 
ties. Dr. F. C. Bersworth, president of 
Versenes, will become a Dow research 
consultant and Frank Kotteck, Versenes 


Meyercord Nameplate Decals identify and help move all types 
of products faster across your dealer’s counter and out of his stock- 
rooms—with trademarks that are attractive, colorful, uniform, leg- 


treasurer and general manager, will con- ible, and durable. Meyercord Decal Nameplates are applied speed- 
tinue as production manager at Framing- ily and economically on your present assembly-line . . . for long or 
ham. short runs. 


Our special staff of skilled artists, photographers, typographers, 
color experts, and merchandising-advertising counsellors are ready 
to help you establish a strong selling identification for your prod- 
uct... at minimum cost per unit. This is another of Meyercord’s 
complete and continuous services to industry. Let a highly-trained 
Meyercord Decal engineer show you how to add sales appeal to 
your product, while cutting nameplate costs. 



































4 
Robinson Williams FREE! “mark-it” MANUAL OF DECAL NAMEPLATES 
. © tie ; - Send today, on your company letterhead, for 
. C. Robinson . . f . : : : 
’ r ee Senn: wae this valuable full-color guide to every indus- 
board salesman at the Cleveland office of : A 7 ‘ ; i ‘ 
trial problem in marking, identification, in- 
United States Gypsum Co., has been named , . . F 
: se struction, and information. Gives you 
commodity advertising manager at the ate we £ id f h li i £ 
company’s Chicago office. He will be re- ae “temmemecucta tg arp ee © 
sponsible for plastering materials, metal ecals to your products. 
products, insulation products and Cana- 
dian Gypsum Co, advertising. DEPT. D-308 
5323 WES) LAKE ST. 
Clyde C. Williams . . former general eet Sane 
manager, Marine & Industrial Engine Div., 
Chrysler Corp., Detroit, has been elected 
vice-president of sales for the division. 6 Hida? eee i. 
J. L. Rusk . . has been appointed to the I 
newly created position of advertising man- PIN-POINT YOUR PUBLICITY WITH 
ager, Universal Motor Co., Oshkosh, Wis. ? |. oa) 
; If you wish to reach the rey BACCO 
manufacturer of marine motors and electric 1955 
plants coal trade CODED PUBLICITY CHECKER 
. r us 
” EDITION 
j SHOWS YOU EXACTLY WHAT KIND OF PUBLICITY 
Charles L. Stevens . . former supervisor of WILL BE CONSIDERED BY EACH PUBLICATION 
statistics, market research division, Bur- No more guesswork! Advertising and publicity 
i people can now direct exactly the right kind of ma- 
roughs Corp., Detroit, has been appointed terial to the right publication with Bacon’s 1955 
‘ Publicity Checker. 
director of market research. Lists 3,058 business, farm and consumer magazines 
i > ouUps — re te ecke 
, CHICAGO NEW YORK eliminates card ‘les —shows how to prepare and 
place publicity. 
' Frank T. Tucker . . director of advertising, ae So ee Spiral Bound Fabricoid 256 payes 
B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, has been ap- for over 69 years the leading Price $15.00 6/4”x9/2" _ Sent on Approval 
journal of the coal indusf ' 
pointed assistant to the president. oT . - . — BACON'S CLIPPING BUREAU 
343 Squth Dearborn Street, Chicago 4, Illinois 
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ANOw; mquiries ior tems 
serviced beyond May 15, 
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“Comprehensive reports on industrial 
advertising make Industrial Marketing 
invaluable to the executive of a progressive 
company. I wouldn't miss it.”’ 


Lee Taylor’s career in advertising started back in his high 
school days, when he joined the advertising department 

of Landers, Frary and Clark, a New Britain, Connecticut 
firm producing electrical appliances, cutlery and household 
utensils. He later moved to Cleveland, where he compiled 
hardware catalogs for Gardener Printing Company 

until 1928. In January 1929, he joined the Deming Company 
as advertising r.anager. 


says A. Robert Thomson 
President 
Thomson Advertising, Inc. 





“To keep up with the field and to get new ideas, 
IM is the adman’s bible of industrial selling, 
merchandising and advertising. It’s been 
a ‘must’ on my list for years.” 


A graduate of the Charles Morris School of Advertising in 
Philadelphia, Mr. Thomson was sales promotion manager 

of Schramm, Inc., in West Chester, Pa., assistant advertising 
manager and sales training manager of R. G. LeTourneau, Inc., 
and a member of the sales development division of 
Caterpillar Tractor in Peoria. In 1944 he joined Hosler 
Advertising, Inc.—the agency that now bears his name. 

He is a member of the NIAA, AFA, and of 

Construction Equipment Advertisers. 


The magazine of selling and adoeiliing lo business. anid indlubly 
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+ 


with men who 


says Lowe Runkle 


President : 
Lowe Runkle Company 





“Every account executive in our agency 


who handles industrial accounts looks to 
Industrial Marketing for information 
and inspiration.” 


Lowe Runkle went directly from the campus of the 
University of Oklahoma to the Ray K. Glenn Agency 

in 1932, and rose to the position of vice-president and 
manager of the Oklahoma City office. Following Air Force 
service in World War II, he purchased the Glenn Agency 
office in Oklahoma City and hung out his own shingle in 1946. 
Mr. Runkle is a former president of Southwestern 
Association of Advertising Agencies and Oklahoma City Ad 


Club, and a former chairman of the Southwest Chapter 4 A’s. 


- Industrial Marketing 


“IM is most thoroughly read in our department. 








Sere) am nae 


make industrial advertising 


Advertising Manager ~ 
Oakite’ Products, Inc. 








There’s meat in every issue for everybody. 
We find it sprightly, always informative, 
often stimulating.”’ 


Mr. Carlson, with Oakite for three decades, served his 
apprenticeship in the advertising production department, 
and became advertising manager in 1947. He supervises 
magazine advertising, sales literature and direct mail in 25 
industrial fields, an extensive public relations program 

and the company’s exhibits in numerous trade shows. 

He lists cruising as his number one hobby, and is a former 
Commander of the South Shore Power Squadron of Long Island. 


200 EAST ILLINOIS STREET / CHICAGO 11, 
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R. W. Glasner, president of Clearing 
Machine Corporation, now a division 
of U. S. Industries, Inc., knows the 
metalforming industry like Casey 
Stengel knows baseball. He knows 
how closely his company’s advertising 
agency has worked with Clearing 
since 1941 to help build unquestioned 
recognition as a leader in the field. 

We want you to know that the 
agency Mr. Glasner knows so well 
is Grimm & Craigle, Inc. We'd like 
you to know the whole story about us. 
Why not call us in, and ask questions? 


e 


CRAIGVE, Inc. 
C theeriising 


201 N. WELLS STREET 
CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 
FRanklin 2-8056 


GRIMM & 


Advertising, Sales and Merchandising Counsel to 
the Industrial and Hard Goods Markets 








Dixie Contractor 


Y 
\WW ARCHITECTURAL ISSUE 


Published every 4th Wednesday 


Here is the Key to the Heart of a $1//; 
Billion Market in 5 Busy Southern States 


GEORGIA... 22.20 $604,698,994 
S. CAROLINA ...... $250,629,990 
ee $253,736,960 
FUORIDA .. 2.2 sccee $398,033,334 
ALABAMA ......... $219,527,655 


In addition 
$762,750,000 for schools, colleges, hos- 
pitals, water, sewers, industrial develop- 
ment, private construction, dams, locks, 
power plants 
DIXIE CONTRACTOR 
P.O. Box 2120 Atlanta, Ga. 


Member ACP 
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Agency changes .. 





Wall 


Raymon M. Wall . . former advertising and 
promotion Tool 
Works and its Shakeproof Div., has been 


sales manager, Illinois 
named account manager, Waldie & Briggs, 
Chicago. Mr. Wall is secretary-treasurer of 
the Chicago Industrial Advertisers Assn. 
Pat Whalen account executive, The 
Jaqua Co., Grand Rapids, Mich., has been 


‘ elected vice-president. 


Denham & Co... Detroit, has incorporated 
and has named these officers: Harold S. 
Atherton, Kenneth W. Allison and Donald 
D. Tweedie have been named vice-presi- 
dents; Edwin L. Karpick has been named 
secretary; Elsa S. Denham has been named 
treasurer and Evelyn C. Douglas has been 
appointed comptroller. 


Grimm & Craigle Chicago agency 


industrial accounts, has 
Officers of the 
which had operated as a_ partnership 
1950, are William K. Grimm, 


president and treasurer; Walter T. Craigle, 


specializing in 
incorporated. agency, 
since Jan. 1, 


vice-president and secretary; and Howard 
G. Paulsen, The 
has been named to handle advertising of 


vice-president. agency 


engine lathes for Axelson Mfg. Co., divi- 
sion of U. S. Industries, Inc., Los Angeles. 


Glenn-Jordan-Stoetzel . . Chicago, has been 
named to handle advertising for Precision 
Scientific Co., of the same city. Raymond 
P. Wiggers is account executive. 


Arthur V. Mountrey . . 
Compton Advertising, New York, has been 


account executive, 


elected a vice-president. 


Benham Advertising . . Philadelphia, has 
been named to handle advertising for Fen- 
way Machine Co., Philadelphia manufac- 


turer of metal-cutting tools. 


Needham, Louis & Brorby . . New York, 
has been named to handle advertising 
for the manufacturing division of Scovill 
Mfg. Co., Waterbury, Conn. 


D. G. Pilkington 
Pilkington Organization 
market research has joined C. C. Chapelle 


operator of the 
specializing in 


Co., Chicago, as one of the principals of 


the firm. 

Ellis I. Folke formerly with Harvey 
Associates, has joined Ruder & Finn As- 
sociates, New York, as account super- 
visor. 


Marsteller, Gebhardt & Reed . . Chicago, 
has been named to handle institutional 
advertising for American Machine & 
Metals, Inc., New York. 

Sands Associates . . Santa Barbara, Cal., 
is moving to new quarters in the Miller 
Bldg., 136 E. Figueroa St. 


Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn . . 
Pittsburgh, has been named to handle ad- 
vertising for Continental Foundry & Ma- 
chine Co., Chicago and Pittsburgh. 


Robert C. Decker . 
& Tierney, has joined Mercready, Handy 
& Van Denburgh, Newark, N. J., 
account executive. 


. formerly with Gould 


as an 


Harshe-Rotman Chicago, has named 


three of its executives vice-presidents: 
Alfred M. Gertler, Robert I. Salins and 
Leron J. Bieringer. 

Kolb & Abraham . . Chicago, has been 
named to handle advertising for the com- 
munications and electronics division of 


Motorola, of the same city. 





Davidson 


James R. Davidson . . former advertising 


manager, Lake Erie Engineering Corp., 
has joined W. L. Towne Advertising as 


account executive. 


S. Kenneth Burnell . . 
for Wehner Advertising, has joined Frank- 
lin Fader Co., Newark, N. J., as copy di- 


former copy chief 


rector. 


. - Newark, N. J., has 
to handle advertising for 


Lewis Advertising 
been named 
Atlas Valve Co., of the same city. 


Barton E. Schwarz 
tion manager for Ivel Construction Corp., 


. « former sales promo- 


has organized an organization to be known 
as The Barton E. Schwarz Co. in New 
York. The firm will operate primarily as 
trade show consultants. © 








Media changes. . 





Landry 


Jones 


James E. Jones . . former vice-president 
and treasurer, Diesel Publications, Inc., 
New York, has been elected president to 
succeed G, R. Brighton, who was elected 


chairman of the board. 


Frank E. Landry . . has been named west- 
ern sales manager, Chemical Processing, 
Chicago. 


The American City . . New York, has 
been selected for study by Daniel Starch 
& Staff, Mamaroneck, N. Y. Studies started 
with the September, 1954, issue, and 1955 
issues to be Starched include February, 
May, September and November. 


Ronald A. Smith . 
manager of Canadian Variety Merchan- 
dising and vice-president of Zorn Publish- 
ing Co., has been named advertising man- 
ager of Design Engineering, new publica- 
tion of MacLean-Hunter Publishing Co., of 


- former advertising 


Toronto. 


Electric Heat & Air Conditioning . . is the 
title of a new quarterly business publica- 
tion, published by Heating Publishers, Inc., 
New York, who also publish Fueloil & Oil 
Heat and Gas Heat. The first issue was 
published in January, and other issues 
will appear in April, July and September 
of this year. 
E. L. Barton . . former supervisor of sales 
administration, DeWalt Inc., Lancaster, Pa. 
manufacturer of industrial woodworking 
machinery, has been named distribution 
manager. 


William R. Watt . . former manufacturer's 
agent, has been appointed Cleveland dis- 
trict representative, American Paint Jour- 
nal, St. Louis. 

Domestic Engineering Co. . . Chicago, has 
named George Lings as space representa- 
tive, California, and Frank J. McHugh, Jr., 
space representative, Oregon, Washington 
and Idaho. 


SAE Journal . . has opened a new ad- 
vertising sales office at 7530 Sheridan Rd., 
Chicago, in addition to their Detroit and 


New York offices. William Milne, former 
business manager of SAE’s meetings de- 
partment, has been named western ad- 
vertising manager at the new office, and 
E. D. Boyer, former eastern advertising 
manager, Progressive Architecture, has 
been named eastern advertising manager 
for SAE Journal. 


Warren V. Smith . . has been appointed 
eastern advertising manager, Mining En- 
gineering and Journal of Metals, New 
York. 


Dr. Charles A. Emerson . . 
of the Federation of Sewage and Industrial 
Wastes Associations, has been named 
chairman of the editorial advisory board 
of Wastes Engineering, Case-Sheppard- 
Mann. publication, New York. David B. 
Lee, current federation head, has been 
chosen a member of the 22-member board. 


past president 


American School Publishing Corp. . New 
York, publishers of School 
School Equipment News and American 
School & University, has elected the fol- 
lowing new officers: Edgar J. Buttenheim, 
former president, has been elected chair- 
man of the board and is succeeded by 
Prentice C. Ford, former vice-president; 
Frank Raymond has been elected vice- 
president, and Edwin Wagner, secretary- 
treasurer. 


Executive, 


Plumbing & Heating Business . . has 
moved to 130 East 59th St., New York. 
William E. Vannah .. former associate 
editor, Control Engineering, New York, has 
been named editor. 


Don Waltz . . has been named sales rep- 
resentative, central states territory, for 
Distribution Age, Chilton Publishing Co., 
Philadelphia. 





The following listing should have been 
included in IM’s annual Market Data & 
Directory Number: 


Western Confectioner (with Western Candy 
Review), 251 Kearney Street, San Fran- 
cisco 8, Calif. Published by Claude M. 
Chaplin. Est. 1914. Subscription, $2. Trim 
size 834 x 1134. Type page, 714 x 10; 3 
cols. 2%. Published 5th. Forms close 25th 
prec. Agency discounts 15-2. 

Circulation, sworn, net paid 1,141; gross, 
3,126. Wholesale 
wholesalers and jobbers, 1008; brokers 
and mfctrs. reps., 278; candy buyers, 892; 
retail manufacturers, 207; other, 26. Rates 


manufacturers, 609; 


Times 1 Page 2/3 Page I/p Page 
l 120.00 90.00 70.00 
6 100.00 80.00 62.00 
12 90.00 70.00 55.00 


44 colors, $40; red $30; bleed $10. # 


Telephone Market 





If you desire to secure the utmost in 
sales returns from the multi-billion dol- 
lar telephone industry your Number 1 
BUYERS’ DIRECTORY selection should 
OO i 


Telephone Engineer and Management's 
1955 COMPOSITE CATALOG & BUYERS’ 
DIRECTORY. 20th Edition 


The $13 Billion Telephone Industry inciud- 
ing more than 5,000 Independently owned 
telephone companies operating over 12,000 
exchanges in addition to the Bell System will 
spend approximately $1'/ Billion annually 
during the next three years according to 
recent estimates. 


Would you like to have a _ current 
(1954) directory (FREE) listing more 
than 650 items ranging alphabetically 
from acetylene torches, adding machines 
and augurs through typewriters, wires 
and wrenches used in and around a tele- 
phone exchange? 


Write or Phone 


TELEPHONE ENGINEER 


Publishing Corporation 
Telephone ROgers Park 4-3040 
7720 Sheridan Road, Chicago 26, Illinois 














INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 
IN LATIN AMERICA 
frequently requires an 

approach to textile mills 


TEXTILES PANAMERICANOS 
makes and keeps contacts for 
you with the largest buyers in 
Latin America’s largest industry. 
It lets you talk their language. 
Investigate how its leads can 
help your distributors close more 
business . . . more quickly. 





Oe Te oe 
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pel BUSINESS 


SHOW THIS AD TO . & 


NOW IS THE TIME TO 
PREPARE YOUR 


Give Them a Chance to Honor You. . Judges of industrial publica- 


tions competing for IM’s 1954 awards included business paper specialists (1. to INDUSTRIAL MARKETING’S 


r.): George A. Frye, vice-president, James Thomas Chirurg Co.; Frank Long, 





public relations, Franklin Fader Co.; John DeWolf, vice-president, G. M. Basford 
Co.; Richard Giovine, advertising manager, Industrial Chemical Div., Commer- 17th ANNUAL BUSINESS 


cial Solvents Corp.; Fay Keyler, president, O. S. Tyson & Co.; Frederick Borden 


(IM eastern editor, not a judge); Joseph T. Vinbury, advertising director, New PAPER EDITORIAL 


Britain Machine Co.; Merle Kingman (IM managing editor, not a judge); Harold 


L. Elfenbein, advertising manager, Parker-Kalon Div., General American Trans- ACHIEVEMENT COMPETITION 


portation Corp.; Louis J. Lovisek, chief engineer, Parker-Kalon; Walter Funnell, 


executive vice-president, Sanger-Funnell. AND AWARDS 





25 SUES ae Le easy to enter because the competition covers ma- 
ACHIEVEMENT 
terial published last year. You've already done the 
CLASS, INSTITUTIONAL AND 

aa aes ee big part of the job. All you need do now, is to or- 
FIRST AWARD) TO ganize and enter material which you have already pub- 


mae: lished. 


re 


For THE BEST 
PusLISHED OV 


age ne aicketee,.! This is your chance to dramatize the importance of 
high quality editorial content to both advertisers and 
agencies. 


COnouCTED By 
INDUSTRIAL You can enter your best editorial material in any 
MARKETING 


or all of these five classifications! 


Handsome first place bronze plaques will be 
awarded to editors for 1954 excellence. 
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PUBLISHERS .... 


YOUR EDITORS 


45 AWARDS FOR BEST EDITORIAL WORKS OF 1954 


@ First place bronze plaques (15) and framed certificates of merit 
(30) are offered in three broad groups of business paper publish- 
ing: Group A. . industrial; Group B . . merchandising, trade and 
export; Group C .. class, institutional and professional. 


@ Winning entries will be named by three panels of judges, care- 
fully selected for their knowledge of the field served by each group 
of business papers. Each entry is examined by the judges of its 
group. ‘ 


YOUR ENTRIES ARE 


1. For the best series of related articles on one theme. The 
articles must appear in two or more issues. 


ea For the best single article or editorial serving the publication's 
field. Judges will consider either technical or general articles, 
editorials, news, and presentation of technical or product informa- 
tion. 


3. For the best single issue, special issue or annual issue de- 
voted principally to a single subject or central theme. Independent 
directories, or one-time publications are not eligible. 


SEND FOR YOUR ENTRY BLANK 


INVITED 


@ Editors and publishers may enter published material from is- 
sues dated January, 1954, through December, 1954. This competi- 
tion is open to all editors of business papers published in the U.S. 
or Canada. The competition is not open to editors of internal or 
external company publications. Foreign language publications are 
not eligible. 


@ Deadline: March 15, 1955. SEND ENTRIES TO: Contest Editor, 
Industrial Marketing, 480 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


IN 5 CLASSIFICATIONS 


4. For the best graphic presentation appropriate to the publica- 
tion’s function. Individual articles or complete issues will be 
judged on design, format, typography or treatment of illustrative 
drawings or photographs. 


5: For the best original publication, market or technical research 
published in a regular issue. Research must be initiated by and 
financed by the publication. 


Remember . . your entry will be judged in competition with other 
publications in your own field. 


IMMEDIATELY 





Use this coupon to 


order entry blanks 


NOTE: Deadline: March 15, 1955 

It’s earlier this year . . don’t be late! 
Physical size of entries must not 

exceed 12” x 18”. Elaborate entries 





are not necessary. 
Any publisher may enter more 
than one entry in more than one 


duplicate Edilior ——. 


classification. However, 


entries must be submitted. Also, 


when submitting multiple entries, a 


Publication 
Address _....... 
separate entry blank must be at- 
tached to each entry. 





To: Merle Kingman, Managing Editor 
INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 
200 E. Illinois St., Chicago 11, Ill. 


Please send us... 
ness Paper Editorial Achievement 
classified in the following group: 


[] A. Industrial 
[] B. Merchandising, Trade and Export 


[] C. Class, Institutional, Professional 


entry blanks (one for each entry) for the 17th Annual Busi- 
Our should be 





Competition. publication 


oe SEES EE EEE EEE SEE EE EEEE EERE ERE 
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in coverage 
throughout the advertising industry 


Advertising Publications, Inc. 


Advertising Age 


The National Newspaper of Marketing, reaching, every 
Monday, the largest audience of advertising and 
marketing men who count in the 

determination of over-all 

marketing policy. 


industria! Market'ss | 


Industrial 
Marketing 


The magazine of selling and advertising 

to business and industry, exclusively 

directed to the job-interests of the men who 
make industrial advertising and influence 

its use in over-all sales strategy. 


Advertising 
Requirements 


The workbook of advertising management and of those 

advertising “doers” concerned with promotion, production 

and merchandising, leading all advertising 

Pens reneceeeesesessesere=y journals by far in coverage 
API circulations of advertising managers. 


28,970* Advertising Age 





Industrial 
“ 
10,368 Marketing 





Advertisin 
21,578 eanivedante 


60,916 


TOTAL 
API 


*ABC average total 
paid, 6/30/54 


To do a blanketing job of coverage of all kinds of advertising and 
marketing executives, use all three API publications — earning 
yourself lower frequency rates while delivering your message to 
well over 60,000 readers. In coverage and in influence, API delivers 
your biggest single sales package. 





Advertising Publications, Inc. 


ADVERTISING AGE * INDUSTRIAL MARKETING + ADVERTISING REQUIREMENTS 
200 EAST ILLINOIS STREET © CHICAGO 11, ILLINOIS ©  DElaware 7-1337 
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| IN 1925 
@ Send for available Reprints of Bem gece oer 
‘nt me ot etn, UNIVERSAL 
repfri S article with exact amount in VIBRATING SCREEN 


coins, stamps or check to: The 
Editor, Industrial Marketing, 200 


E. Bincis St. Chicago. RAN THEIR FIRST ADVERTISEMENT 


Pu Sorry, we can’t handle credit IN BRICK & CLAY RECORD 
' orders under $1. We'll be happy 


feature articles ' ie to bill you for larger sums. 


R247 Can you use inquiries as a gage of ad readership? 
by ovard G. Sawyer, December, 1954. 40c 


of Industrial Marketing 















Today, 30 years 
later, they are still a 
“satisfied customer” —using 
BRICK & CLAY RECORD’s 
pages to carry their sales messages 
to this specialized market. 





R246 Business paper volume to rise 5% to $372,000,000 in 1954 
by Angelo Venezian, December, 1954. 50c 


R245 How direct mail can help make your ads more effective 
by Richard E. Tirk, November, 1954. 25c The long list of similar long-time ad- 


R244 Industrial and consumer . . what's the difference . . why? vertisers is the best evidence that both 
November, 1954. 35c media and market have “measured up 


: . ears ing and buy- 

R243. Unusual — of business paper ad attracts notice to Buchanan ‘ through the % pron 06 thy ine "l y 
November, 1954. 10c ing as never before today, this sales- 

R242 Howt hart: beg sensational market can spark your 
by Harry W. reading Ueiiees 954. 40c sales curve to new highs. 


R241 _ A portfolio of award-winning industrial advertising campaigns 
September, 1954. 75c¢ Write - fov’’"eeen 


R240 RCA’s quality control campaign plete NEW NIAA i, — 
by E. T. Jones, August, 1954. 35c Analysis of this Brick ¢ Clay 
Booming Market. Record 


R239 The sales engineer is losing orders, if he doesn’t use ads 
by Bernard Lester, May, 1954. 10c 


R238 Agencies break record in 1953, place 506,777 pages in business papers 
April, 1954. 40c 


R236 Manufacturers ae, more sales, bigger ad budgets in 1954 Br i ra k & C | re] y Rec roll g re| 


January, 1954. c 
R295 Mow te prepare your industial catales 5 SOUTH WABASH AVE., CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS 


by R. A. Falk, from a series in the September, October, November and December, 1953 
issues. 75c 





R234 SBefore and after .. what have we learned from Readex? 
« by Howard G. Sawyer, December, 1953. 50c 


R233 Best-read industrial ads . . photos outpull drawings 
November, 1953. 25c¢ 


+ 





R231 How to select media in today’s c titive dit 
by Harold A. Wilt, October, 1953. 25c 


R229 Which ad attracted more readers? Calec Cocte 
A selection of Starch scored ads from Industrial Marketing's monthly feature. $1.00 
ne eeeateee Tote Memeatsied erhin thly department. 75 ap 
selection from Industrial Marketing's monthly department. 75c ae +b] 
R227 IM goes to a trade show . . and learns about exhibiting KEY PROSPECT 
MERCHANDISING 
0) fe) 


July, 1953. 75c 
R226 You are now entering the industrial merchandising eral 
by G. D. Crain, Jr., May, 1953. 25¢ Bie 


R225 What 641 leading advertisers spend in business papers 
May, 1953. 5S0c 


R223. How industrial advertising paid off 
An NIAA study of 17 case histories, June 1951-Dec. 1952. 50c 


R222 How to know when to use manufacturers’ agents 
by Thomas A. Staudt, Oct., 1952. 50c 


R218 Eight advertisers tell results from external publications 
by John B. Mannion, July, 1952. 25c 


R213 91 companies report . . industrial salesmen earn average $8,000 in ‘51 
by Merle Kingman, Mar., 1952. 25c 


WALDIE 


by Borden Putnam, Nov., 1951. and 
R203 A guide to better publicity 
by members of the Industrial Publicity Association, New York. 75c & a | G G $ 
R175 How to measure results of industrial advertising 
5 by William A. Marsteller, May, 1949. 25¢ inc. 
R161 We went to four-color inserts on a cut budget 
by Clifford Stubbs, June, 1948. 25c. Advertising 
Est. 1922 
si R145 How can I find what type to use? 


R208 Today’s cheap advertising Ogee is it fact or fancy? 
c 





by A. Raymond Hopper, April, 1948. 25c¢ 221N: ta $alle St. > Chicago 


R14] Market research combats high distribution costs FRanklin 2-8422 
by Richard D. Crisp, Feb., 1948. 25c | 
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KEY to this 





Page 177, 1955 Mar- 
ket Data Book. (June 25, 1954) 


To Unlock Its Treasure Chest, Use 


CONSTRUCTION NEWS MONTHLY! 


Construction is actually booming 
in this section (Okla., 54 counties 
in E. Mo., Ark., 39 counties in W. 
Tenn., Miss., & La.). The EASIEST, 
QUICKEST and MOST INEX- 
PENSIVE way to cash in is direct 
— through this publication. 


You reach the 7,050 Key construc- 
tion folks who are doitig the job! 
They not only read this localized 
NEWS-trade magazine of what’s 
doing in their field but live by it 
with its BIDS WANTED, etc.— 
the lifeblood of the industry! 

@ Send for BASIC FACTS, DATA FILE 
explaining the concentrated circulation 
and eager readership of this 20-year- 
old NEWS-trade magazine. Or ask your 
Advertising Agency. 


Construction 
News Monthly 


Box 2421, LITTLE ROCK, ARKANSAS 

















WHY 
SHOULD 
You 
BOTHER 
ABOUT 
NAME PLATES? 





| 


Because, as Advertising Manager, you know 
how a sparkling name plate can dress up your 
product and add real sales appeal. Give your 
products standout identification that ties them 
into your advertising. Check into the quality 
of name plates produced by 





Write for Free Book, “Etched or 
Lithographed Metal Products of 
Quality,” with full color examples 
of our name and instruction plates, 
Send a rough sketch or blueprint 
for design suggestion and quota- 
tion, without obligation to you. 
CHICAGO THRIFT-ETCHING CORPORATION 
1555 N. Sheffield Ave., Chicago 22, Ill., Dept. G 
SUBSIDIARY OF DODGE MANUFACTURING CORPORATION, MISHAWAKA, IND, 
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@) News 


Two industrial admen killed 
im Chicago plane crash 

® cHicaco .. A Columbus, O., ad- 
vertising agency head and one of 
his account executives were killed 
Jan. 17, when their light plane 
plunged into Lake Michigan off Chi- 
cago. 

The men killed were W. Herbert 
Kight, 57, president, Kight Adver- 
tising, Inc., Columbus, and John R. 
Coram, 27, an assistant account ex- 
ecutive at the agency. Mr. Kight 
was a former director of the Na- 
tional Industrial Advertisers Asso- 
ciation. Mr. Coram was treasurer of 
the Columbus NIAA Chapter at the 
time of his death. 

Mr. Kight was piloting the 
agency’s four-place Cessna 170 from 
Columbus to Chicago, where the two 
men planned to attend a convention. 

Cause of the crash was not known. 
The last word heard from the men 
was a radio message from Mr. Kight, 
who told the radio control tower at 
Chicago’s Meigs air field that he 
Was encountering heavy overcast 
over Gary, Ind., near Chicago. 


Publish packaging booklet 
® cuHicaco .. The folding paper car- 
ton . . its history, manufacture and 
use . . are described in a 53-page 
booklet brought out by the Folding 
Paper Box Association of America. 
Designed to help everyone con- 
nected with packaging, the booklet 
is available for $1.25 a copy from 
the FPBAA, 337 W. Madison St., 
Chicago 6, Ill. 


‘Canner’ adds western section 
= cuicaco . . The Canner, Chi- 
cago, has added a western section. 

The western editorial and adver- 
tising section will be bound into the 
regular national editions of the pub- 
lication for distribution in 11 west- 
ern states. The publication will add 
970 western canners in BPA audited 
controlled circulation to its regular 
ABC audited circulation for the 
western edition. 

Three other Chicago business pub- 
lications already have announced 
addition of special western editions 
(IM, Dec., 1954, p. 44). 
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EYE OPENER 
for 
AD MEN! 


Are you concerned with 
problems of advertising 
production, promotion 
and merchandising? 


If so, send for your free in- 
troductory copy of Adver- 
tising Requirements—and 
stand by for an eye-open- 
ing experience! 
Advertising Requirements 
is the only magazine that's 
designed to help you do a 
better job of planning and 
preparing your non-media 
advertising. 
Each monthly issue covers 
these definite advertising 
subjects: 
Premiums, Prizes & 
Specialties 
Radio & TV Production 
Printing & Binding 
Art & Photography 
Shows & Exhibits 
?Photoengraving & 
Platemaking 
Window & Store Displays 
Labeling & Packaging ° 
Layout & Typography 
Audio & Visual Aids 
Direct Advertising, Paper 
Signs & Identification Materials 


Get FREE 
ISSUE 


—cone eesen 74 





Advertising Requirements, 
Dept. IM2 
200 E. Illinois, Chicago 11 


Send me the current issue of 
AR—FREE—ior my inspection. 
Name 
Title 
Firm 
Street 
City. Zz. 
State 


Note: Regular rate is 1 yr. of 12 
issues for $3. check here if you 
wish to subscribe. 
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industrial 


February 


4-16.. National Heating & Air Con- 
ditioning Show, Industry 
Building, C.N.E. Park, Tor- 
onto, Canada. 


7-11.. Automotive Accessories 
Manufacturers of America, 
Navy Pier, Chicago. 


24-27..Pacific Automotive Show, 
Pan Pacific Auditorium, Los 
Angeles. 


8-10..EAC Trade Show Clinic & 
“Show for Shows,” 69th 
Regiment Armory, New 
York, 


8-10 ..Electrical Industrial Expo- 
sition, Olympie Park, Irv- 
ington, N. J. 


2nd & 3rd week . . California Inter- 
national Home Show 6& 
Builders’ Market Week, Ex- 
position Bldg., Oakland, Cal. 


14-16.. National Feed Industry 
Show, Municipal Auditorium, 
Kansas City, Mo. 


14-18.. American Society of Tool 
Engineers, Western Indus- 
trial Exposition, Shrine Audi- 
torium and Shrine Exposition 
Hall, Los Angeles. 


16-18..Canadian Automotive Serv- 
ice Show, Canadian Na- 
tional Exhibition Grounds, 
Toronto. 


Apr. 
28- 1.. Western Metal Congress & 
Exposition, Pan Pacific Aud- 
itorium, Los Angeles. 


4-6..Southern Pine Assn. 40th 
Annual Convention & Ma- 
chinery Exposition, Munici- 
pal Auditorium, New Or- 
leans. 


6-10... World Plastics Fair & Trade 
Exposition, National Guard 


shows 
Be 


18-21..AMA National Packaging 
Exposition, International Am- 
phitheater, Chicago. 





Armory, Los Angeles. 


18-21..National Premium Buyers’ 
Exposition, Navy Pier, Chi- 
cago. 


18-24..International Food Show, 
Kingsbridge Armory, New 
York. 


28-30... Southeast Automotive Show, 
Lakewood Park, Atlanta, Ga. 


May 


3- 8..International Oil Exposi- 
tion, Houston Coliseum, 
Houston, Tex. 


4- 6..International Aviation Trade 
Show, 69th Reg. Armory, 
New York. 


14-18..First Foreign Trade Exposi- 
tion, Shrine Exposition Hall, 
Los Angeles. 


15-19..New York International 
Trade Fair, 69th Reg. 
Armory, New York. 


16-19... Electronic Parts Show, Con- 
rad Hilton, Chicago. 


16-19.. American Mining Congress, 
Coal Convention & Exposi- 
tion, Public Auditorium, 
Cleveland. 


16-20 .. National Materials Handling 
Exposition, International Am- 
phitheater, Chicago. 


23-25..Sales Aids Show, Biltmore 
Hotel, New York. 


27-30..Maritime & Industrial Ex- 
position, Broadway Pier, San 
Diego, Cal. 


June 
30-10 .. Canadian International Trade 
Fair. Exhibition Park, To- 


ronto. 


June 

31- 3..Basic Materials Exposition 
Product Development Show, 
Convention Hall, Philadel- 
phia. 





LEADS THE FIELD 





WATER €& SEWAGE] 
WORKS 


FIRST IN: 


1. ABC paid circulation 
Over 75% in first five ABC classifi- 
cations 
2. ABC renewals 
Average well over 70% for over 
nine years 
Advertising pages 
far more than any ABC publication 
in the field 
4. Consulting engineers 
Largest circulation among foremost 


consulting engineers in the field. 
For full information write, wire or call 


WATER & SEWAGE WORKS 
ABC ABP 

185 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago 1, Hil. 

155 E. 44th St., New York 17, N. Y. 























ry 
Fle com MINING 
is read by 


MEN who BUY! 





- => 
“e Coal Mining takes your 
sales message to buyers wherever coal 
is mined. Its carefully controlled circula- 
tion, revised daily, guarantees you max- 
imum advertising contact with operating 
executives, mamagers and supervisors 
engaged in the production of bituminous 
and anthracite. 


lt pays to advertise in 
COAL MINING 


J. O. Vinney, president, Speco, Inc., 
Cleveland paint manufacturer says: “We 
have advertised exclusively to the min- 
ing industry in Coal Mining since 1946. 
Results have been consistently good and 
our sales have increased steadily .. .” 


A-6837 


-COAL MINING-— 


4575 Country Club Drive + Pittsburgh 36, Pa. 
Serving the coal industry since 1899 
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Developing the Picture of 


Sales Opportunities in 
63 Industrial and 
Trade Markets! 


1955 MARKET DATA 
& DIRECTORY NUMBER 


Here is the quick-look reference source designed for use in the 






evaluation of market potentials in areas where your distribution might 


be expanded. 


Completely redesigned in format in 55, MD&DN is more valuable than 


ever, providing the analytical and statistical data essential to finding the 


answers to these seven basic marketing questions about each of 63 


industrial and trade markets: 


7. 


What current trends and developments in the industry are noteworthy ? 
What are the industry’s basic statistics? 


What does the industry buy — and how much? 


How does the industry buy — and who makes the decisions? 


What sources are available for further detailed market 
information on specific products? 


What publications serve the market — and what is the basic data 
about each? 


What publications are best qualified for schedule consideration? 


The proved-valuable-in-use information contained in MD&DN can be 


a short-cut for you whenever you need basic, objective information on any 


one of 63 markets. Put it to work for you today . . . and remember to 


use the over-200 tell-all advertisements run by media, many of 


which contain valuable supplementary market data. 





Daily Journal of Commerce 
Advertising Requirements Dairy Industries Catalog 


Agricultural and Food Chemistry ... 
i i Directory of Iron and Steel Plants . 


Directory of Steel Processing Plants . 
Dixiq Contractor . Insert Between 176-177 
Domestic Engineering 
Domestic Engineering Catalog ee. 


eee eee eee ee 





American Artist Magazine 
American Automobile, The 


American Dyestuff Reporter 


El Automovil Americano 


eee meee ween eens 


American Lumberman & Building 

Products Merchandiser 
American Machinist 
American Motel Magazine 
American Restaurant Magazine 
American Roofer & Siding Contractor . 


Electric Light and Power ..... 15% 


eee eee eee 


Factory Management and Maintenance 337 
Farm Equipment Retailing 


Annual Composite Butane-Propane Cat- 


eee ee ee eee eee eee ee es 





Farm Implement News 


Annual Meat Packers Guide, The .. 
Appliance Manufacturer 
Architectural Record 


eee eee eee eee eee 


Floor Covering Weekly 


Insert Between 68-69 
. 72, Insert Between 72-73 
Aviation Week Airport Directory . 

72, Insert Between 72- J 


eee ee 


SCR AOC SOCCER e eee eee ee i ee 8 CP COCAHA CORSO EASY 


483 
* Guide and Composite 
483 


Peete eee eee eeeeeeee 


_sati & Maintenance 


Better. ‘Shipping “Manual 
Blast Furnace and Steel Plant 
Boxboard Containers 
Brick & Clay Record 
Building Specialties and Home 


Heating & Plumbing Equipment News 
Heating and Ventilating ...... 
i Piping & Air Conditioning 
Se eS eire ke eae 268-26! 


Heating Ventilating Air Conditioning 


eee eee eee ee ee 


Building Supply News 


Butane-Propane News Hosiery Industry Weekly 


Hotel Monthly, The 


Ceramic Data Book 
Chemical & Engineering News . 
Chemical Engineering — 
Insert Between 120-121 
Chemical Engineering Catalog 
Chemical Engineering Progress 
Chemical Materials Catalog 

i . Insert Between 120-121 


Ice Cream Review, The 
Implement & Tractor 
Industrial & Engineering Chemistry . 


wens iO eee eaeaane chad 
Commercial Fertilizer 
Concrete Manufacturer, 


Maintenance and Plant Op- 


Industry and Power 
Industry and Power Publications 141, 323 
Ingenieria Internacional Construccion . 


Conover-Mast Purchasing Directory . 
i . Insert Between 176-177 
Construction Bulletin 
Insert Between 176-177 
Construction Digest Insert Between 176-177) dsl, 
Inplant Food Management 
Institutions Catalog Directory 
Institutions Magazine 
Instrument and Apparatus News 
Instrument Manufacturing 
Instruments and Automation 


Insert Between 176-177, 182 
. Insert Between 176-177 
Consulting Engineer ......... cock ee 
Contractors and Engineers 
Insert Between 184-185 
Cotton Gin and Oi] Mill Press, The .. 137 


lron and Steel Engineer 





Journal American Water Works As- 
sociation 


Journal of the American Bankers As- 


UNNI, do ce diduanic coe a deen 77 
Journal of the American Hospital As- 

SEE. exsdie cewemoscickasas 297 
Se CUE as cibcckcatcdecuwas 411 
Lubrication Engineering ........... 346 
Machine and Tool Blue Book ... 390-391 
Machine and Tool Blue Book Di- 

Dy ka a 390-391 
AE Pare Pe 386-387 
MacRae’s Blue Book ............. 341 
Marine Catalog and Directory ..... 355 
Marine Engineering .............. 355 
Masonry Building ............... 114 
Mass Transportation ............. 510 
Materials & Methods ............. 145 
McGraw-Hill Digest ......... 189, 193 
Mechanical Catalog .............. 149 
Mechanical Engineering ........... 149 
ND oek SG cGaes ckwcecys 131 
0 EC Pee 403 
PP er eee ore ere 401 
a eS er ee 400 
Michigan Contractor and Builder ... 

PE ree Insert Between 176-177 
Mid-West Contractor ............. 

ere rer ae Insert Between 176-177 
Military Engineer, The ............ 179 
Se er ere 241 
Milk Products Journal, The ....... 241 
ee, a Back Cover 
Mississipp: Valley Contractor ....... 

Pivateccneon Insert Between 176-177 
Modern Highways ................ 180 
Modern Machine Shop ....... 376-377 
Weta Pace io iccccccduen 431 
Modern Packaging Encyclopedia 431 
Mamet PUAMIOR 5 oo cys ooo cceas 443 
Modern Plastics Encyclopedia ...... 443 
ee errerrere 459 
Metew. Gantdatiow:.. 2.560 cccncseec 350 
Municipal fadex, The .....cc0ccee 409 
National Bottlers’ Gazette ......... 224 
National Petroleum News .......... 422 
National Provisioner, The ......... 251 
oe ee ee ee PP err 99 
New England Construction — ..... 


Insert Between 176-177 


PE GU. = ve'cbbacddecccaes 1 
ee NN i cence bc'asas 475 
Office Appliances’ Buyers Index ..... 475 
ee Ws SEs rattler sk bec eeee 425 
Grmele: FIRTR Sich biG cc cciscas 401 
PRU | CII ec v.5c cca dewaaee 433 
Paint and Varnish Production ..... 437 
Paner and Pulp Mill Catalogue ..... 439 
|, he a eee 439 
Patterson Publishing Co. .... 302, 305 
Petroleum Engineer, The ......... 419 
Petroleum Processing ............. 426 
Petroleum Publishers, Inc. ......... 424 
Petroleum Refiner ........... 417, 421 
Pharmacy International ........... 189 
Pine Line Industry .......... 417. 421 
Pee ORNs cack scescceas 106-107 
Pit & Quarry Handbook ....... 106-107 
PRORt EMGMOWWE fc ikccccccscces 333 
Plumbing & Heating Business ...... 275 
Plumbing and Heating Journal ..... 
er ere Insert Between 280-281 
Plumbing and Heating Wholesaler ... 
kha odo Insert Between 280-281 
Pocket List of Railroad Officials, The 463 
ERS Insert Between 448-449 
Power Engineering ............05+ 447 
CINE SNE iklad bs se cece 95 
Proceedings of the I.R.E. ...... 167-170 
Product Design & Development ..... 147 
Product Engineering .............- 151 
ec, Tey Cor re 393 
Production Equipment ............ 394 
Public Utilities Fortnightly ....... 161 
Public Utilities Reports, Inc. ..... 161 
PRN TNE. deacdeupece cecsten 412 
Railway Age .. Insert Between 456-457 


Railway Equipment and Publication Co. 463 
Railway Freight Traffic 


‘(een wen ewes Insert Between 456-45? 
Railway Locomotives and Cars ..... 
Vases dens Insert Between 456-457 
Railway Purchases and Stores ..... 461 
Railway Signaling & Communications 
Ter Perr Insert Between 456-457 
Railway Track and Structures ...... 
Pe ee Insert Between 456-457 
Railway Track and Structures Cyclo- 
OU sh aiceeccs Insert Between 456-457 
Reinhold Publishing Corporation .... 
eelaaut awn 123, 125, 127, 145, 335 
ME PIOUUIND: Fc edbad<cdeuene 110-111 
Rocky Mountain Construction ...... 
cceuuwrene es Insert Between 176-177 
Rocky Mountain Oil Directory ...... 424 
Rocky Mountain Oil Reporter ..... 424 


Roofing, Siding & Building Specialties 


ee Re ee epee 97 
I cinind ae rans ssc away 507 
Mubher Red Beek ....... cc ccccces 507 
Safety Maintenance and Production .. 329 
Saturday Evening Post, The 12-13 
School Equipment News ........... 309 
School Executive, The ............ 309 
Screw Machine Engineering ....... 405 
Sheet Metal Worker .............. 

paldmiseuswar Insert Between 280-281 
Shipping Management ............ 256 
Signalman’s Journal, The ......... 464 
SN Ss duntes ence daed 90000008 74 
ee ie eee 279 
Southern Advertising and Publishing 1 
Southern Appliances ..........-.. 10 
Southern Automotive Journal ....... 10 
Southern Building Supplies ........ 10 
Southern Food Processor .......... 1 
Southern Garment Manufacturer ..... 1 
Southern Hardware ..........-2085 10 
Southern Hospitals .............. 296 
Southern Jeweler ...........0000- 1 
Southern Power and Industry ........ 10 
Southern Printer, The ............ 1 
Southern Pulp and Paper Manufacturer 1 
Southern Stationer and Office Outfitter 1 
Southwest Builder and Contractor .... 

Ovaws reise Insert Between 176-177 
NG NR Si iniiinnmmanainnn 402 
8, 199 


Sweet’s Catalog Service 91, 139, 345, 399 


Telephone Composite Catalog & Buyers’ 
Directory 497 

Telephone Engineer and Management . 497 

Texas Contractor .. Insert Between 176-177 


Po ee a 10 
po, Pe ee eerer 501 
Fee UGE - oc cis Pins sencaeese 327 
TREN, TOS 6 osc iicccassgcavdc 320 
VOR TED. “onic ciciniededaceusete 196 
TO I ans ch iduteancae 196 
Viet CR oi nccdesscaeee 196 
Time Latin American ............ 196 
POCO badckiécdacdcdganvckace 196 
Tool Engineer, The Insert Between 384-385 
WHOIO HUNT occ ccccece 2nd Cover, 255 
po ee oe 61 
Transportation Supply News 2nd Cover 
RN  ondtin asda aibgienaes 373, 424 
i FEF EIT FT ree 361 
Vance Publications ....... 85, 233, 514 
Wall Street Journal, The ...%...... 19 
Wastes Engineering .............. 407 
Water & Sewage Works ........... 410 
Water Works Engineering ......... 407 
Watkins Cyclopedia of the Steel In- 
Wc occccns céiveuceckecse 402 
Welding Journal, The ............ 512 
Western Builder .. Insert Between 176-177 
Western Construction ............. 183 
Western Farm Equipment ......... 210 
ee ee 347 
Wood and Wood Products ......... 514 
Wood Working Digest ............ 515 
Wood Working Digest Directory ..... 515 
gw et eT reer 417, 421 
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SELL YOUR 
PRODUCTS TO 


Lg 


Rano. 













Sif CONTRACTORS 

2H | in OREGON, 
mim) southern WASHINGTON, 
; northern CALIFORNIA 


y and IDAHO through the 
PORTLAND, OREGON 


‘DAILY JOURNAL 
of COMMERCE 


Use the Portland Daily Journal of 
Commerce to sell your potential 
customers. Contractors study this 
business paper every working day 
to find the vital news they need. 
Send for a sample copy —- see 
why this 100% business paper is 
so valucble to your prospects and 
you. 









Daily Jexsaal-cfLommerce 
711 Southwest 14th Ave 
Portland 7, Oregon 


Working Tool of 
Pacific Northwest Business 








Written and read by 
top oil executives 





For “Oil Equipment Specifying & Buying Re- 
sponsibility’ and other literature, write to 
The OIL FORUM, P.O. Box 388, Ft. Worth, Texas. 








One Dozen Stamps ff 98 


IMAGINE! A single wy 
rubber stamp machine 
that does the work of 12. The new 
“Daily Dozen” multiple stampcon- 
tains all the proper imprints for 
mailing, banking and billing. 
™ Each of the 12 rubber stamps 
built into this one efficient ma- 
chine is over 11," long! If 
m purchased individually, 12 
S23 rubber stamps would cost 
: about $10.00. But this con- 
; venient, space-saving ma- 
as listed below: | chine is yours for only $1.98 












AIR PARCEL POST PRINTED MATTER | POStpaid. GUARANTEED 
HAND STAMPONLY DO NOT BEND SIMPLY TURN the dial to 
ot ep ey VIA AIR MAIL select the stamp you need. 

1ALDELIVERY REGISTERED 
FOR DEPOSIT ONLY PARCEL POST COSSMAN STAMP CO. 
70 my Sunset Boulevard 


FIRST CLASS MAIL PLEASE REMIT Dept. IM, Hott $28, Calif. 
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News 


Chain Belt export sales manager 
gives formula for hiking sales 
® cHIcAGO .. American exporters of 
capital goods will have a better year 
in 1955 than they had in 1954 . 
“provided they do the selling job 
necessary to meet the challenge of 
doing export business today.” 

That’s what Kenneth P. Coan, ex- 
port sales manager, Chain Belt Co., 
Milwaukee, told the Export Mana- 
gers Club of Chicago. He based his 
prediction on his own experience 
plus the expressed opinions of ex- 
perts in the export field. 

Mr. Coan said recent changes in 
Export-Import bank policies (IM, 
Nov., 1954, p. 202) will aid exporters 
to extend better credit terms. 


These increased selling efforts are 
necessary, Mr. Coan said, because 
“competition from local and Euro- 
pean manufacturers will be tougher 
in 1955.” 


Various countries are placing more 
and more stress on developing pro- 
duction of both consumer and capi- 
tal goods locally, he said. 


“If we are to stay in these mar- 
kets,” he said, “we must jump in 
and swim with the current, either 
by investing in our own plants 
abroad or by establishing a licen- 


” 


see. 


Black and white outscores color 
in ARF study of ‘Aviation Week’ 
™ NEW YORK Black-and-white 
ads attracted slightly higher reader- 
ship than color ads in the Advertis- 
ing Research Foundation’s study of 
McGraw-Hill’s weekly Aviation 
Week. 

It was ARF’s sixth study of busi- 
ness publication readership. 

The April 5 issue of Aviation 
Week was the subject of the study. 
It contained 100 pages and included 
110 editorial items and 69 ads (ex- 
clusive of classified). 

Black-and-white ads outscored 
color percentagewise, with 96% of 
the survey audience reporting they 
had read one or more of the black- 
and-white ads, and only 94% re- 
ported reading a color ad. However, 
there were only 26 color ads com- 
pared with 43 black-and-white ads. 
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FREE CATALOG! 


NOW AVAILABLE! 





The most complete catalog of its kind ever 
published! ARTISTS’ SUPPLIES, SILK 
SCREEN AND SIGN SUPPLIES—THOU- 
SANDS OF ITEMS LISTED! Request 
MUST be on your company letterhead. 


THE OHIO ART MATERIALS CO. 


2174 E. 9th St. Cleveland 15, Ohio 











ENGINEER-EDITOR 


Opportunity is open for an engineer to 
help edit a national industrial-electrical maga- 
zine. 

If you are a college graduate in engineering, 
want to do publication work in the field of 
industrial production methods, have a broad 
interest in manufacturing processes, are resource- 
ful and willing to work, write giving full 
particulars about yourself. 

Experience unnecessary. Magazine is field 
edited, uses photo-reporting technique. All 
replies held in confidence. 


Reply The Editor, Electrified Industry 


20 N. Wacker Drive Chicago 6, Ill. 
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MEDIA AND MARKET 
FACTS FOR BUILDING 
YOUR 1955 SCHEDULES 


. see the hundreds of pages 
of data covering 63 primary 
markets — specifications, rates 
and circulations of the 2,400 
business papers serving U. S. 
and Canadian industry — and 
the factual presentations of 200 
leading publishing organizations 
... in your 
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STEEL PROCESSING 


A distinctive business paper editorially 
devoted to semi-technical articles that 
are helpful to the men engaged in the 
various methods of steel processing. 
Over 8,000 (B.P.A.) monthly circula- 
tion (88.79% verified) to the men 
engaged in forging, heat treating, 
stamping, forming and welding. Estab- 
lished in 1914 as the American Drop 
Forger, Steel Processing has been serv- 
ing the industry for 41 years. Your 
sales message in Steel Processing will 
reach those who purchase or specify 
the equip t and supplies to be pur- 
chased in practically all of the inde- 
pendent forging and heat-treating plants 
and most of the lerger fabricating 
plants where steel is forged, formed, 
stamped, heat treated or welded. Why 
not begin an advertising campaign in 
this paper? Rates on Request. 





Published by 


STEEL PUBLICATIONS, 
INC. 


4 Smithfield St. Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 

















You Get Things Done With 
Boardmaster Visual Control 





a 





Gives Graphic Picture of Your Operation — 
Spotiighted by Color 

Facts at a glance — Saves Time, Saves 
Money, Prevents Errors 

Simple to operate — Type or Write on 
Cards, Snap in Grooves 

Ideal for Production, Traffic, Inventory, 
Scheduling, Sales, Etc. 

Made of Metal. Compact and Attractive. 
Over 50,000 in Use 


$4gso 


24-PAGE BOOKLET NO. Y-100 
FREE Without Obligation 


+ + + + 


Complete price including cards 














Write for Your Copy Today 


GRAPHIC SYSTEMS 


55 West 42nd Street @ New York 36, N.Y. 
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Which ad 
attracted 
more readers? 


® THE aD with the rectangular 
shaped illustration for Joseph T. 
Ryerson & Son, Chicago, attracted 
more readers. 

A study of rectangular pictures 
versus any-other-shape illustrations 
in Steel shows that over half of the 
better-read ads used rectangular il- 
illustration. All one-page, two-color 
read ads used a rectangular shaped 
illustration. All one-page, two-color 
and one-page, black-and-white ads 
during a 14-month period were in- 
cluded in the study. 

For purposes of illustration, the 
Ryerson and Gray Iron ads were 
taken from one of the 13 product 
groups in the study. The averages 


Below is 
the answer 
to the problem 


on page 80 


of all the high readership rectan- 
gular ads and all the low any-other- 
shape ads are shown for compara- 
tive purposes. 

One observation should be con- 
sidered when evaluating this find- 
ing. Rectangular pictures usually 
appear in conventional type ads. 
When some other picture shape is 
used it may very well go along with 
other unusual features. Consequent- 
ly, there may be a tendency for 
complexity and distraction to be 
present with unusual shapes in the 
ads. 

The scores reported by Daniel 
Starch & Staff, Mamaroneck, New 
York: 








Ryerson Gray Iron 
Seen- Read Seen- Read 
Noted Assoc. Most Noted Assoc. Most 
% of Readers 27% 25% 7% 3% 2% 0 
Cost Ratio 223 208 160 44 25 0 


High Readership 


Low Readership 





% of ad Group Group 
% of ads using 54% 32% 
rectangular cuts 
Seen- Read Noted Assoc. Most 
Noted Assoc. Most Seen- Read 
Average readership 
for ferrous metals ads 24% 22% 7% 6% 5% 2% 





with rectangular cuts 


TN} Noted denotes the percentage of 
readers who, when interviewed, said they 
remembered having seen an ad—whether 
or not they associated the ad with the 
name of the product or advertiser. 


'S) Seen-Associated denotes the per 
cent of readers who said they remembered 
seeing the ad and associated it with the 
name of the product or advertiser. 


rR) Read Most denotes the per cent of 





readers who read 50% or more of the 
copy. 


Cost Ratio tells the relationship between 
the cost per hundred readers (who “noted,” 
for example) for a specific ad and the 
corresponding median average cost for 
all the ads in the same issue. A “Noted” 
cost ratio of 175, for example, would mean 
that the ad “stopped” 75% more readers 
per dollar than par for the issue, par being 
100 and representing the median average 
cost. Thus a cost above 100 is above aver- 
age; below 100 is below average. 


Power's - 000 paid subscribers 
for the |: argest power-field audience 
available to a tee are alert, 
active and responsive. Their interest 
— oo studies... 
Power's subscribers )2y over 
140,0 000 a year to read it. Therefore 
its —, wah is 

up to date, veritied, valid, and | 

for aw who invest important 


marketing dollars in this booming field. 


IF YOU WANT TO MOVE A PRODUCT PUT | . OG f: 3 4 BEHIND IT. 
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Why You Dig Up MORE SALES PROSPECTS 





Through CONSTRUCTION EQUIPMENT Magazine 


You, too, will unearth more sales leads when you 
put CONSTRUCTION EQUIPMENT to work! 


In the construction market, it’s a sure bet that the 
men who buy and use construction equipment and 
materials are your best customers and prospects. 


Because CONSTRUCTION EQUIPMENT uses the right 
circulation method, your advertising makes an 
extra “sales call’? each month on these buyers. 
CONSTRUCTION EQUIPMENT readers are selected 
for buying power by over 1,000 salesmen, represent- 
ing 104 distributors in the construction field. Each 
is a local market expert. 


This unique Conover-Mast Franchise Circulation 
Method has built the best coverage of buying in- 
fluences in the fast-shifting construction market! 


That’s why advertisers consistently get more inquir- 
ies and more sales from CONSTRUCTION EQUIPMENT. 


The Equipment Application Magazine 


205 East 42nd Street 
New York 17, N. Y. 


NB P| BPA 


A CONOVER-MAST PUBLICATION 





